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PAUL BOURGET. 

Paul Boubget^ a French novelist and essayist, was born in 
Amiens, Sept. 2, 1852. He studied at the Lyceum of Clermont- 
Terrand, where his father was Professor of mathematics, and after 
a brilliant course here, entered the college of Sainte Barbe, graduat- 
ing from it in 1872 with the highest honors. Although by 1881 he 
had published two or three volumes of poems, and many magazine 
articles, it was not until his first series of " Essays " appeared, in 1883, 
that he received recognition as a writer of gre^t literary merit. 
The second series, published in 1886, strengthened his already 
secure position in the literary world. His first novel, " L'lrr^para- 
ble," was published in 1884. Others are : « Cruelle ilnigme " (1885) ; 
'^ Un Crime d'Amour " (1886) ; " Andr^ Cornells *' and '' Mensonges " 
(1887). Later works are : « Pastels of Men " (two series, 1890-1891) ; 
"Impressions of Italy" (1891); "Cosmopolis" (1892); "The 
Saint " ; " Outre-Mer " (1894) ; and " A Tragic Idyl '' (1896). " M. 
Paul Bourget," says the Westminster Review j " may be considered 
the chief representative of th^ psychical school of novelists which 
elaims to descend from Balzac and Flaubert." 



MoNSiBUB Viplb's Bbotheb.^ 

(From " Pastels of Men *' : translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley.) 

One of the most exciting impressions of my childhood was 
the sojourn of the Austrian soldiers made prisoners during the 
campaign of 1859 in the provincial town where I grew up. 

I recall this sojourn of the prisoners with strange uniforms 
(which was in fact very brief), because another recollection is 
attached to it, — that of an incident which long remained mys- 
terious to my boyish mind, and on which I still reflect with 
passionate interest whenever I hear a discussion on the nature 
of children. I must add that the person who told it to me 
lives in my memory as one of the most original types which 
I knew in this old provincial town, where my ferreting eyes 

^ By permission of Little, Brown A Ca j 
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1636 PAUL BOURGET. 

were already opening to every peculiarity of countenance and 
to the slightest oddity of behavior. He was an old friend of 
my family, once actively connected with the university and 
now retired with the function of inspector, who answered to 
the somewhat fantastic name of Monsieur Optat Viple, the 
man being as fantastic as the name. I see him now across the 
vanished years, as though he were coming from the cemetery 
to take his accustomed walk along the Cours Sablon in the 
sunshine, — very tall, very lean, his hat in his hand, with a 
pointed, bald head, spectacles on an endless nose, his overcoat 
buttoned tightly round his elongated waist, in summer as in 
winter, in winter as in summer, his feet incased in double-soled 
boots, which he never changed, even in the house, for fear of 
taking cold. He had kindly offered to teach me the rudiments 
of Latin and Greek for the pleasure of testing a method of his 
own, and I went every day at nine o'clock to take my lesson 
in his study before his dinner, which he invariably ate at ten 
o'clock, that he might sup (as they call it in those parts) at 
half-past five. 

I remember, as though it were but yesterday, the morning 
when my old friend related to me the incident to which I just 
now made allusion. As the weather seemed uncertain, we had 
started for the Bughes, a sort of square planted with trees 
quite near the town and reached through the faubourg Saint- 
Allyre. We were just about to meet on the Poteme terrace 
a group of Austrian prisoners in their white uniforms, when 
Monsieur Viple, as if to avoid them, pulled me abruptly down 
the side street which leads to Notre Dame du Port, an old 
Roman basilica with a dark crypt. He was silent for some 
minutes. I looked into his furrowed face, on which the rounded 
point of his shii*t collar was pressing, and I said to him sud- 
denly, — 

"Monsieur Viple, don't you want to look at those Austrians 
a little nearer?" 

"No, my child," he said, with a look I had never yet seen 
on his face, — full, it seemed to me, of the shadow of some 
dark memory, — "the last time I saw their uniform was too 
dreadful." 

" When was that? " I persisted. 

" At the time of the invasion," he replied. Then, as if mak- 
ing a calculation in his head, he added, " About forty-five yeai-s 
ago. , 
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PAUL BOUBGET. 1587 

^^ Did ihey get as far as Isaoire ? '' I asked, knowing that he 
came from that town. 

^^ TeSf as far as Issoire," he answered slowly. Presently, as 
we were going down the road which leads to the station, he 
added, pointing to another parallel road, which is called the route 
to Issoire : ^^ First they reached Clermont ; then they came direct 
to us. Ah I our house was very near being burned at that time 
— yes, yes, even so. We did not expect them. We knew very 
well that the Emperor had been defeated, but we could not be- 
lieve it was all over with him, — that devil of a man had won 
the game so often. And then, we loved him ; my father loved 
him ; he had seen him once reviewing his troops in the Carrousel 
after the campaign of AusterlitK. How often he told us of that 
wonderful blue eye which forced you to cry * Vive TEmpereurl * 
by merely looking at you. And mind you, my boy, that Emperor 
was not like this present one. He vras a man of the Revolution, 
a jacobin at heart, who wasn't i^raid of hommeu no¥t%. Enough, 
enough I " 

"But why did the Austrians want to bum your house?** 1 
asked with the persistency of a small boy who perceives a stoiy 
and does not mean to let it escape him. 

*^ The invaders arrived <»ie evening,'' continued the old man, 
as if he had forgotten me, and was following the visions which 
crowded on his memory. "They were not very numerous, — a 
single detachment of cavalry, oomnnnded by a tall officer, very 
young, with an insolent face and a long, fair mustache which 
almost floated in the wind. We had spent that day in horrible 
anxiety. We knew the enemy were at Clermont. Would they 
come to us, or would they not come ? How ought w% to receive 
them ? A council was held at my father's house, for he was then 
mayor of the village. If he hadn't been so sick he was the man 
to put himself at the head of a determined troop and barricade 
the streets. Who knows whether, if all the towns and villages 
had done that, the allies might not have met the fate of our 
grumblers in Spain. There is but one policy for an invaded 
people, — guerrilla war&re and sharpshooting, the taking off of 
the enemy head by head. Yes, we might have defended our- 
selves. We had provisions, and all the peasantry round about 
had guns hanging to a nail in their chimneys. But my poor^ 
dear father was in bed shaking with chills and fever, which he 
caught in the marshes of Courpidres while snaring birds. So 
wiser counsels prevailed. Suddenly a burst of trumpets: the 

^ . "^ Digitized byVjQOgie 



1588 PAUL BOURGET. 

enemy were upon us I Ah, boy, may you never know what it is 
to hear the clarions sound a foreign march like that. Such superb 
disdain was in that blast, — disdain and hatred I How well I 
remember listening to it in my father's bedchamber, my forehead 
against the window panes as I watched the officer caracoling at 
the head of his troop; and when I turned away I saw the old 
man weeping." 

" Then you ought to be pleased, Monsieur Viple, to see those 
Tery soldiera prisoners now,** I said. 

" Pleased ? pleased I I have no confidence in this Emperor. 
But enough, enough I ^ 

This was the customary exclamation of the old jacobin, when 
he did not wish to say anything I might repeat to the displeasure 
of my family. He continued his tale : — 

^^The Austrians had not been fifteen minutes in the town 
before they knocked violently at our door. The handsome offi- 
cer with the long mustache chose to install himself in the mayor's 
house in company with two others, and I was ordered to move 
out of my room. I can see myself still, inveighing against them 
and hiding a pistol which I had loaded for the defense in a sort 
of cupboard, which served me for a poke-away. I was furious 
at having to leave my room, which was the prettiest in the house : 
it looked out upon a terrace where I played constantly, from 
which a flight of stone steps covered with mosses led down into 
the garden. Beneath it was the billiard room, and above a sort 
of attic to which I was relegated during the time the Austrian 
officers were in the house. They immediately ordered dinner; 
and as they were tired with their day*s march, every one had to 
put his or her hand to the business of getting their meal ready 
at once. These three officers and six persons with them made 
nine, and that was a good many to provide for suddenly. How- 
ever, we managed to get up a repast which my mother was 
anxious to make succulent. ^ We must mollify them,' said the 
poor woman, as she sent me to the fish pond to catch some trout, 

— those beautiful fresh trout I was so fond of feeling slip through 
my fingers as I caught them. I was also sent to the cellar for 
champagne, — four bottles of which my father used formerly to 
uncork for each of the great Emperor's victories. The supply 
was almost exhausted. I can't tell you my distress in having to 
prepare such a feast for these, men with our own provisions in 
our own house, by this time noisy with their boisterous gayety, 

— the racket increasing and still increasing with laughter and 
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the clinking of glasses as the meal went on. They drank toasts 
given in a language I had never heard. I listened to the noise 
from the kitchen, where it was decreed that we should take our 
own meals in the chimney comer. What were they toasting? 
Our defeat, no doubt, and the death of our poor Emperor. I 
was only twelve years old at the time, but I swear to you no one 
ever suffered more from anger and indignation than I did sitting 
on my little chair opposite to my mother. As a good housewife 
her mind dwelt chiefly on the breakage of the plates and glasses. 
• I hope they have all they want,' she said anxiously to the ser- 
vant. * They want this, and they want that,' answered our good 
Michel ; and this and that were accordingly sent in to them until 
the moment when Michel came into the kitchen with a troubled 
face. ' They want coffee I ' he said." 

" Coffee was easy enough to supply," I remarked, interrupt- 
ing Monsieur Viple. 

" Do you think so? " he replied. "You don't know, child, 
what rarities coffee and sugar were in those dajrs. You have 
been told how the Emperor had the idea of a great continental 
blockade for the purpose of preventing all commerce between 
England and the European nations. Yes, it was an idea, and 
a great idea, though it came to nothing. However, it had the 
immediate result to us of the lesser bourgeoisie of diminishing 
and even stopping altogether the sale of certain foreign prod- 
ucts. So, when the servant came in with this fresh demand, 
my mother was aghast. ' Coffee ! ' she cried ; * but we haven't 
an atom of it in the house. Go and tell them so.' Two 
minutes later Michel returned. ^ They are drunk, madame,' 
he said; *and they declare they will either have the coffee 
or smash everything.' ' Good God I ' cried my mother, clasp- 
ing her hands; 'and I have left my SiSvres set on the side- 
board!' 

"The racket in the dining room increased. The officers 
were rapping on the floor with their sabers and shouting till the 
window panes rattled. That good Michel of ours tried three 
several times to make them listen to reason, and three times 
he returned to us fairly routed by a shower of abuse. They 
shouted : * Coffee 1 coffee 1 ' and the mere words, pronounced in 
the German way, seemed a hoarse growl of savagery. At last 
the uproar became so loud that the sound of it reached my 
father's room, and presently the kitchen door opened and his 
tall figure, wrapped in a brown dressing gown^i^i^lli^a foulardje 
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round the head, appeared, his eyes gleaming. ^What is all 
this ? ' he said, and I saw his lips tremble as he asked the ques- 
tion ; with fever was it, or anger ? They explained the matter 
to him, *' I will speak to them,' he said, and he went into the 
dining room. I followed him. I shall see that scene through- 
out my whole life, — the Austrian officers in their white uni- 
forms, their faces flushed with drink, broken plates and bottles 
flung here and there upon the floor, the soiled cloth, and the 
smoke of their tobacco curling about the heads of our insolent 
conquerors. Yes, all my life I shall hear my father saying : 
*• Gentlemen, I give you my word of honor that I do not possess 
what you ask ; I have risen from a sick bed to come here and 
ask you to respect the hearth on which I have received you as 
my guests.' He was hardly allowed to finish before the man 
with the long mustache, whose blue eyes gleeuned with an evil 
look, rose and came up to him with a goblet of champagne in 
his hand. ' Very well I ' he said in p. tolerably pure accent, 
which showed him to be a man of superior education to his fel- 
lows, 'we will believe you if you will do us the pleasure of 
drinking to our august master, who has come here to save your 
country. Gentlemen, we will all drink to the health of our 
Emperor.* 

'^ I looked at my father in terror, and, knowing him as I did, 
I saw that he was in a paroxysm of anger. He took the glass ; 
then lifting it towards the portrait of Napoleon, which the 
brutes had not observed, he said in a ringing voice : * Yes, gen- 
tlemen, long live the Emperor ! * The officer with the long 
mustache followed the direction of my father's eyes. He saw 
the portrait, — an ordinary engraving. Breaking the glass and 
frame into fragments with one blow of his saber and refilling 
the glass my father had emptied, he cried brutally : ' Come, 
shout, "long live the Emperor of Austria!" and make haste 
about it.' 

" My father took the glass, raised it again, and said, * Long 
live the Emperor!' 'Hal you French scoundrel I ' shouted the 
officer, and catching up a chair he struck my sick father a vio- 
lent blow in the chest, flinging him backward with his head 
against the angle of a door, while my mother and the servants 
and I uttered cries of horror.** 

" Was he dead? " I asked, interrupting the old man. 

** We thought he was," answered Monsieur Viple ; " for we 
saw the blood reddening the white handkerchief about ^i ^®A4\qTp 
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But he lived, though it took him six months to recover from the 
shock of that blow." 

"What did you do, Monsieur Viple?" I asked. 

" I ? " he said, hesitating, " nothing, absolutely nothing ; but 
my brother — '* 

" Your brother? you never told me about him." 

" No, he died young. We were nearly of an age ; he was 
scarcely a year older than I. After he had gone to bed in his 
garret (for we had the same bedroom, and both of us were 
exiled to the attic), he began to think — think — think. Little 
boys in those days, you must know, were trained to be soldiers ; 
they heard so much of fights and dangers and cannon balls and 
musketry that there was very little they were afraid of. So 
after he went to bed he could think of nothing but the troubles 
of that miserable day, the arrival of the enemy, their entrance 
into the house, the preparations for dinner, the assault upon his 
father, the insults to the Emperor. He imagined the officer 
asleep in his own bed, — his, and he the son of that old man 
basely injured. Suddenly an idea of vengeance began to grow, 
to grow, in his little head. He knew the old house as you 
know yours, in every comer of it. It was built at various 
times, and the skylight of the attic room to which the boy was 
now consigned opened upon a gently sloping roof, with a ledge 
or coping some seven feet below it. By walking along that 
ledge one could reach an ivied wall ; in the wall were iron 
spikes which made a sort of ladder by which to reach a chinmey 
in one direction, and in the other a second ledge from which it 
was possible to get down upon the terrace which I mentioned 
to you. The room in which the officer slept opened upon this 
terrace ; and so, you see, my brother got out of bed, dressed in 
haste, crept like a cat down the slope of the roof to the coping, 
then along the coping down the iron spikes to the terrace, and 
so to the window of his old room. 'Twas a warm summer's 
night. The officer had closed the blinds, but not the window. 
My brother made sure of this by passing his little hand through 
the heart-shaped hole in the shutter. He stretched out his 
arm and felt no glass. Close to the hole was a bit of twine 
which served to open the shutters from within. He was brave 
enough to pull it. ' The worst that can happen to me,' thought 
he, ^ is to be caught. Well, if I am, I shall say that I had for- 
gotten something in my room and came to get it.' A foolish 
excuse; but the boy was possessed by an idea. Dilfilef b^te^ftSslc 
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creaked as it opened, but no one stirred. The oflScer was sleep- 
ing soundly, — stupefied no doubt by wines and liquors. His 
snores echoed from the room in regular cadence. With all the 
precautions of a thief my brother glided along the floor till he 
reached the cupboard where he had seen me hide that pistol. 
He took it out. You can fancy how his heart beat. He stayed 
there perfectly still a quarter of an hour perhaps, crouching on 
the floor, hugging his weapon, without really knowing what he 
meant to do with it. The moonbeams entering through the 
window fell athwart the room, lighting it just enough to show 
a vague outline of the various objects. The officer slept on ; 
still the same calm, unbroken sleep, proclaimed by the monoto- 
nous snore. An image of his father entered the child's mind. 
He saw the scene of the evening ; that old man raising his glass 
towards the portrait ; the chair flung upon him, then his fall, 
and the flowing blood. The boy half rose and crept to the bed. 
He could almost distinguish the features of the sleeper. He 
cocked the pistol — how tremendous such little sounds as that 
can seem in moments like these I He pointed the pistol to the 
corner of the man's ear, there, just there below the hair, and 
he fired — " 

" What then ? '^ I exclaimed as he paused. 

*' Then," continued the old man, " he ran to the window, 
jumped the balustrade of the terrace, crept along the coping of 
one roof, climbed the iron spikes of the wall, and along the cop- 
ing and slope of the other roof till he gained his room. Once 
thei-e he closed the skylight, hid the pistol beneath his pillow 
, and went to bed again, pretending to sleep, while a sudden up- 
roar filled the house, showing that the pistol shot had wakened 
the household, who were doubtless searching for the murderer." 

''Did they find him?" 

"Never. Threats and search all failed. The Austiians 
wanted to bum the house down ; they arrested our servants 
one by one, but each could show an alibi, fortunately, — my 
brother, too. But who would think of suspecting a child? 
Moreover, the dead man was hated by his soldiers and also by 
his superior oflBcers." 

" Ha ! then he was really dead, was he ? It served him 
right ! " I cried. 

"Yes, did it not? You think it was right, don't you?" 
asked the old inspector, his eyes glittering with a feverish rec- 
ollection of a long past yet ever present memory. onaTp 
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"And your brother? " I persisted, " what became of him ? " 
" I have told you already that he died young," he replied. 

Passing through Issoire a few years ago, I met, at the house 
of a distant relative of mine, an old lady over eighty yeai-s of 
age, who was a sort of cousin of my early friend the inspector. 
We talked of him a great deal, and, in the course of conversa- 
tion, I chanced to say, — 

" Did you know his brother? " 

« What brother? " she asked. 

" The one who died young." 

"You are mistaken," she replied; "Optat never had a 
brother ; he was an only son, — as I know very well, for I was 
brought up with him." 

I then understood why it was that Monsieur Viple did not 
choose to cross the market place where the Austrian prisoners 
were assembled. He himself was the child who had avenged 
his outraged father, — he, the old university professor, who siuce 
that day had probably never touched a weapon. What strange 
mysteries are sometimes hidden in the depths of a peaceful and 
humble destiny I 

The Aristocbatic Vision op M. Rbnan. 

(From the "Study of M. Renan.") 

The sentiments I have tried to analyze are evidently of a rare 
order, and presuppose an exceptional culture. Delicate flowers 
will not grow in the winds and fitful sunshine of the public 
road. Their perfumed corollas expand only in the mellowed air 
of hot-houses. Science is a kind of hot-house which guards 
superior minds from the brutalities of real life. The author of 
'' Dialogues philosophiques " is an exceptional person. He is 
a superior man, to me a term very strong in its simplicity ; one 
might say almost that he is the superior man. Moreover, a cer- 
tain air of imperceptible irony and transcendental disdain shows 
that he is conscious of this superiority. Disregard of vulgar 
opinion is very evident in his pages. The reserved elegance of 
a style which never emphasizes any special intention ; the subtle 
arguments which never take the imperative tone ; a strength of 
feelings, none of which are exaggerated for the sake of sym- 
pathy, — all would reveal his aristocratic ideal, even if he had 
not often declared that there is one domain for the initiated and 
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another for the simple. His political work on " Reforme intel- 
lectuelle et morale " contains the strongest argument of the last 
hundred years against the very principle of democracy, natural 
equality. His two symbolic dramas — "Caliban" and "Eau de 
Jouvence " — may be summed up in this reflection of the prior of 
Chartreux, seated in his stall while the organ plays alone, and 
the crowd presses around the crowned Caliban : " All civilization 
is the work of aristocrats." This truth the demagogue Caliban 
himself recognizes, since as soon as possessed of the palace and 
power of Prospero, he assumes aristocratic ways ; and M. Renan, 
always desirous of correcting by a smile even his dearest aflBr- 
mations, carefully adds that the monster of the island became a 
very fair prince. Prospero proclaims that material work is the 
slave of spiritual work. Everything must aid him who prays, — 
that is, who thinks. Democratic minds, which do not admit 
individual subordination to a general achievement, consider this 
a monstrous doctrine. 

Finally, the " Dialogues philosophiques," in the part entitled 
"Dreams," contain a complete plan for the subjection of the 
greatest number by a chosen few. . . . Is it bold to consider 
his feeling for his native soil the germ of his aristocratic ideal ? 

Other determining circumstances unite with it, all of which 
may be summed up in the term " superior man," which seems 
simple enough, but which may be decomposed into a series of 
complex characters. The superior man differs from the man 
of genius, who may be unintelligent enough, and from the man 
of talent, who is often a mere specialist, in an ability to form gen- 
ei*al ideas about everything. If this power of generalizing is not 
combined with equal creative power, the superior man remains a 
critic. But if he possesses both, he is an exceptional being and 
the highest conceivable type, that of conscious genius. Caesar 
is an example of this in politics ; Da Vinci in painting ; and the 
great Goethe in literature. Even if he does not reach these 
heights, the superior man is one of the most useful instruments 
of society. For universal comprehension usually includes a uni- 
versal aptitude. Is not this demonstrated in England, where 
favorable conditions have developed many examples ? What are 
great political characters like Disraeli and Macaulay, who could 
apply an ever-ready intelligence to literary composition and par- 
liamentary struggles, to financial interests and diplomatic dif- 
ficulties, but superior men ? 

Conceive such a one thrown into the democratic current by 
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chances of birth, and you will realize the contrasts of environ- 
ment and character which have led M. Renan to ihe conception 
of an ideal so unusual. Democracy seems at a first glance very 
favorable to talent, for it opens all doors to all efforts. But 
at the same time it strengthens the hard law of competition. 
Therefore it requii-es a greater specialization. Then, democracy is 
founded upon equality, of which the logical consequence is uni- 
versal suffrage. It needs little analysis to know that universal 
suffrage is hostile to the superior man. The mental attitudes re- 
sulting from advanced study are usually — multiplicity of points 
of view ; a taste for nice distinctions ; a disdain for absolute state- 
ment; and search for intricate solutions; — all of which are re- 
finements antagonistic to the popular love of positive assertion. 
Therefore a superior man finds the morals of a democracy un- 
favorable to his development, while its laws hold him back from 
public affairs. So, many distinguished minds in France to-day 
are excluded from government ; or if they have triumphed over 
the ostracism to which their divorce from common passions con- 
demns them, it is because they disguise this divorce under pro- 
fessions which are void of intellectual impartiality. • The superior 
man exiled in what Sainte-Beuve calls " the ivory tower " watches • 
the drama of national life as one who sees its future possibilities. 
Is it necessary to recall that one of this class of 61ite has shown 
a veritable gift of prophecy? To cite only one example, were 
not the disasters of 1870 predicted with surprising exactness in 
the " France nouvelle " of Pr^vost-Paradol, victim like Renan of 
universal suffrage ? It is evident that a strange melancholy op- 
presses these lofty minds, weighed down under the conviction of 
their ideal strength and their real weakness. The insolent tri- 
umph of the mediocre adds to this sadness. But it is not quite 
without sweetness. It has something of the pleasure extolled 
by Lucretius in the famous verses on those temples of the calm 
faith from which the sage regards the wild struggle of the pas- 
sions. But the superior man of to-day will never know the full 
enjoyment which the nervous systems of the ancients permitted 
them. The mind can do a great deal, but it is powerless to 
remodel our native faculties. Whether we hate or venerate the 
democracy, we are its sons and inherit its imperious need of 
combat. The obscure and revolutionary nineteenth century is in 
our blood, and prohibits the inner immobility, the mental quiet, 
celebrated by the Epicureans of Greece and Rome. There is 
agitation in our serenities, as in our submissions. Catholics or. 
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atheists, monarchists or republicans, all the offspring of this age 
of anguish have the anxious look, the quaking heai-t, the trem- 
bling hands of the great battle of the time. Even those who 
try to stand aloof share the common anxiety. They too are 
revolutionists like the others, but they oppose human stupidity, 
and their mute rebellion is called disdain. 

It would be interesting to study among contemporary scholai-s 
the different forms of this disdain. Does not the exaggeration 
of technical beauties, which is a feature of the school of poets 
ironically called Parnassians, proceed from this sentiment of Odi 
profanum vulguBf Did not Gustavo Flaubert compose " Bouvard 
et P^chuchet" under this inspiration? Would Taine have un- 
dertaken his * Histoire des Origines de la France contempo- 
raine " if he had not been tormented by a longing to understand 
the democratic tide which was sweeping him away? But no 
writer has felt more strongly than M. Kenan the antithesis of 
the superior man and democracy. One must read and re-read 
those pages of the " Dialogues " where Theoctiste imagines the 
victory of a future oligarchy, to appreciate the intensity of passion 
employed in the examination of these problems. He conceives 
that the learned will secure formidable destructive agents, re- 
quiring the most delicate calculations and much abstract knowl- 
edge. Then, exulting in their power, the dreamer exclaims: 
— " Thus the forces of humanity would some day be held in a 
few hands, and would be possessed by a league which could rule 
the existence of the planet and terrorize the whole world. If 
those most endowed with reason had ability to destroy the planet, 
their sovereignty would be established. The privileged class 
would reign by absolute terror, since they would have the ex- 
istence of all in their hands. They would be almost gods, and 
then Would be realized the theological state dreamed by the 
poet for primitive humanity: 'Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor.' " 
We must not attach more reality to this tragic fancy than the 
author intended, but it shows an incurably wounded heart; and 
proves that the scholar who drew this gloomy picture has no 
great tenderness for the favorite Utopias of the age. 

An open break is possible between democracy and science, 
the two great forces of modern society. Certainly while the 
tendency of the first is to level, that of the second is to create 
differences. " Knowledge is power," said the inductive philos- 
opher. To know ten times as much as another is to be ten 
times as capable ; and as intellectual inequality forbids a uni- 
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form degree of information, there is increaaing opposition be- 
tween democratic tendencies and the social results of science. 
There are several solutions, as in nearly all the complicated 
problems as to the future. In formulating the hypothesis of 
the "Dialogues," M. Renan indicates one of them. Another 
may be simply an application of science to the organization of 
societies. An unprejudiced consideration of the principles upon 
which our nineteenth-century society is founded proves their 
Cartesian character, very different already from modem philos- 
ophy. But there is a secret movement of minds. The concep- 
tions of Darwin and Herbert Spencer permeate' the new ones. 
We must have faith in the worth of the doctrines which will 
eventually overthrow politics, as well as natural science and lit- 
erature. A time is coming when a society will not seem to the 
philosophers of evolution as it did to the last inheritors of the 
classic spirit. It will appear, not the operation of a logical con- 
tract, but the action of a confederation of organisms of which 
the cell is the unit. This is very different from the reigning 
idea. It is exclusive of any difference between democrat and 
aristocrat, for such difference means an arbitrary classification 
of the different social elements. If this consoling vision is not 
a simple chimera, it may be remembered that the great scorners 
like M. Renan are active workmen for its accomplishment, in 
that they formulate it very exactly, and face the coming conflict 
with sorrowfully keen relief. 

These summary notes upon one of our most remarkable men 
only indicate the three or four states of conscience which he 
represents to the young people who read his books and meditate 
upon their eloquent, disquieting pages. No other author offers 
more that is fresh in thought and feeling, for no other employs 
greater sincerity in thought and in exposition of sentiment. 
Whoever studies the springs of moral life in the rising genera- 
tion, meets everywhere his influence. Not before a hundred 
years hence can his achievement be measured. If there are any 
who do not worship sincerity and reverence, they should devote 
themselves to the books of M. Renan ; for no one has practiced 
these qualities with greater constancy than he, who on the first 
page of his "Vie de J6sus," invokes the pure spirit of the ven- 
erated Dead, and who prayed to him in a melancholy petition 
to the unattainable — " O good Genius, reveal to me whom you 
love, the truths which govern death, keep one from fearing and 
make one almost love it I " 
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SIR JOHN BOWRING. 

Sib Johk Bowbikg, an English linguisty author, and noted dip- 
lomat; born in Exeter, Oct 17, 1792; died there, Nov. 23, 1872. 
He was a great traveler and a close student ; and boasted that he 
knew two hundred languages and could speak one hundred. In 1825 
he became editor of the Westminster Review, He was a Member of 
Parliament in 1836-1837 and 1841-1847 ; was appointed on various 
commissions, to France, Switzerland, Italy, Syria, etc. In 1849 he 
was British consul at Hong-Kong, where he became governor in 
1853. In 1855 he conclyLded a treaty with Siam ; he was knighted 
in 1854. He rendered great service to English literature by trans- 
lating the popular poems and folk-songs of various nations. Among 
his works are : " Specimens of the Russian Poets " (London, 1821- 
1823); "Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain" (1824); "Speci- 
mens of the Polish Poets" (1827); "Servian Popular Poetry" 
(1827) ; « Poetry of the Magyars " (1830) ; " Cheskian Anthology " 
(1832); "The Flowery Scroll: a Chinese Novel" (1868); "The 
Oak : Original Tales and Sketches " (1869) ; and two important 
volumes of travel: "The Kingdom and People of Siam" (1857), 
and " A Visit to the Philipiane Islands " (1859). He edited with a 
biography (22 vols., London, 1838) the works of Jeremy Bentham, 
of whom he was a disciple and admirer ; and wrote a number of 
books on political and social topics and also hymns and poems. 

The Cross op Christ. 

Ik the Cross of Christ I glory, 

Tow'ring o'er the wrecks of time ; 
All the light of sacred story 

(rathers round its head sublime. 

When the woes of life overtake me, 

Hopes deceive and fears annoy. 
Never shall the Cross forsake me — 

Lo I it glows with peace and joy. 

When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon my way, 
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From the Gross the radiance streaming 
Adds more luster to the day. 

Bane and blessing^ pain and pleasure^ 

By the Cross are sanctified ; 
Peace is there that knows no measure, 

Joys that through all time abide. 

In the Cross of Christ I glory, 

Tow'ring o'er the wrecks of time ; 
All the light of sacred story 

Gathers round its head sublime. 

Watchman! What of the Night? 

Watchman ! tell us of the night, 

What its signs of promise are : 
Traveler I o'er yon mountain's height 

See that glory-beaming star ! 
Watchman ! d(^h its beauteous ray 

Aught of hope or joy foretell ? 
Traveler I yes, it brings the day, 

Promised day of Israel. 

Watchman ! tell us of the night ; 

Higher yet that star ascends : 
Traveler ! blessedness and light. 

Peace and truth, its course portends. 
Watchman I will its beams alone 

Gild the spot that gave them birth ? 
Traveler ! ages are its own, 

And it bursts o'er all the earth. 

Watchman I tell us of the night, 

For the morning seems to dawn : 
Traveler ! darkness takes its flight, 

Doubt and terror are withdrawn. 
Watchman! let thy wanderings cease; 

Hie thee to thy quiet home : 
Traveler 1 lo ! the Prince of Peace, 

Lo ! the Son of Grod is come ! 

DUBING A ThXTNDER-StOEM. 

It thunders I Sons of dust in reverence bow ! 
Ancient of Days ! Thou speakest from above : ^ t 
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Thy right hand wields the bolt of terror now ; 

That hand which scatters peace and joy and love. 
Almighty ! trembling like a timid child, 

I hear Thy awful voifce — alarmed — afraid 7- 
I see the flashes of Thy lightning wild, i 

And in the very grave would hide my head. 

Lord ! what is man ? Up to the sun he flies — 

Or feebly wanders through earth's vale of dust : 
There is he lost midst heaven's high mysteries, 

And here in error and in darkness lost : 
Beneath the storm-clouds, pn life's raging sea, 

Like a poor sailor — by the tempest tost 
In a frail bark — the sport of destiny. 

He sleeps — and dashes on the rocky coast 

Thou breathest ; — and the obedient storm is still : 

Thou speakest — silent the submissive wave : 
Man's shattered ship the rushing waters fill, 

And the hushed billows roll across his grave. 
Sourceless and endless Qod I compared with Thee. 

Life is a shadowy, momentary dream : 
And time when viewed through Thy eternity. 

Less than the mote of morning's golden beam. 

From the Russian of Dimitbibt. 

The Rich and the Poob Man. 

So goes the world ; — if wealthy, you may call 

This friend, that brother ; — friends and brothers all ; 

Though you are worthless — witless — never mind it ; 

You may have been a stable boy — what then ? 

'Tis wealth, good Sir, makes honorable men. 

You seek respect, no doubt, and you will find it. 

But if you are poor, heaven help you ! though your sire 

Had royal blood within him, and though you 

Possess the intellect of angels too, 

'Tis all in vain ; — the world will ne'er inquire 

On such a score : — Why should it take the pains ? 

'Tis easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. 

I once saw a poor devil, keen and clever, 

Witty and wise : — he paid a man a visit, 

And no one noticed him, and no one ever 

Gave him a welcome. « Strange," cried I, *' whence it is so ? '' t 
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He walked on this side^ then on that, 

He tried to introduce a social chat ; 
Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 
Some formally and f reezingly replied, and some 
Said by their silence — " Better stay at home.'' 

A rich man burst the door. 

As Croesus rich I'm sure, 
He could not pride himself upon his wit 
Nor wisdom — for he had not got a bit : 
He had what's better ; — he had wealth. 

What a confusion I — all stand up erect — 
These crowd around to ask him of his health ; 

These bow in honest duty and respect ; 
And these arrange a sofa or a chair. 
And these conduct him there. 
" Allow me, Sir, the honor ; " — then a bow 
Down to the earth — Is't possible to snow 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescension ? 

The poor man hung his head. 

And to himself he said 
" This is indeed beyond my comprehension : " 

Then looking round 

One friendly face he found, 
And said — " Pray tell me why is wealth preferred 
To wisdom ? " — " That's a silly question, friend I " 
Replied the other — " have you never heard, 

A man may lend his store 

Of gold or silver ore. 
But wisdom none can borrow, none can lend ? " 

From the BiLssian of Kremnitzer. 
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HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 

HjALMAR HjoRTH BoYBSBN, a populftT American novelist; 
born at Frederiksvarn, Norway, Sept. 23, 1848 ; died in New York, 
Oct. 4, 1895. After completing his university studies at Christiania, 
he came to the United States in 1869 and was editor of a Norwe- 
gian journal in Chicago. He returned to Europe in 1872 and stud- 
ied Germanic philology at Leipsic two years ; then returning to this 
country he was professor of German in Cornell University for six 
years, and then of Germanic languages and literature in Columbia 
College till his death. His story of Norwegian life, " Gunnar," pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly (1873), and his " Idyls of Norway 
and Other Poems " (1883), give proof of his rare imaginative faculty 
and his deep human sympathies. Besides these, he wrote : " Tales 
from Two Hemispheres" (1876); "A Norseman's Pilgrimage"; 
"Ilka on the Hilltop and Other Stories"; "A Daughter of the 
Philistines.*' 



The Hero in Fiction. 

(From "Literary and Social Silhouettes.") 

Sometimes a nightmarish sensation comes over me that I 
am living somebody else's life — that I am repeating with a 
helpless, hideous regularity the thoughts and deeds, the 
blunders and successes, of some creature that lived ages ago. 
If heroes of fiction were endowed with the power of sensa- 
tion, they would, no doubt, be oppressed with a similar con- 
sciousness of preexistence. For most of them have not only 
their prototypes, but their exact counterparts, in the ages of the 
past. Environments may change, and are continually chan- 
ging ; and a certain modification in the hero's external guise and 
speech and sentiment may be the result of what we call ^^ modem 
improvement." But in their innermost core the characters re- 
main essentially the same. The fundamental traits of human 
nature, transmitted by inheritance from generation to genera- 
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tion, seem capable of but a limited degree of yariation, and 
it would seem as if the novelists had already reached the 
limit. 

The noyel has existed, in one shape or another, from tlie 
earliest period of which history has preserved the record. By 
the novel I mean fictitious narrative in prose or verse ; and 
when the art of writing was still unknown, the spoken story 
took the place of the written. Bards, rhapsodists, scalds, trou- 
badours, ballad-singers, improvUatori have at diffei'ent times 
ministered, and, in part, do yet minister, to this innate craving 
for fiction among the classes which are never reached by litera- 
ture in the stricter sense. Whether there have been found 
cuneiform novels on the sun-baked bricks of Babylon and Nin- 
eveh I do not know ; but the fragments of mythological poems 
which have been discovered suJOBce to show that thb cuneifoim 
equivalent for a novelist was not wanting. As for the Egyp- 
tians, their ingeniously elaborate style of writing must have 
been a sad restraint upon the hieroglyphic novelist when he was 
inclined to be prolific ; and that may be one of the reasons why 
no hieroglyphic novels have been unearthed in tombs or temples 
or pyramids. The king had apparently (if we may judge by 
the extravagant fictions concerning himself and his deeds which 
he inscribed upon the public monuments) a monopoly on novel- 
writing, as on eveiything else that was pleasant and prc^table. 
The priests worked out his plots in prose and verse, and sup- 
plied heroic embellishments ad libitum. 

Having established this broad definition of fiction, let us 
take a look at the gallery of popular heroes which the novels of 
all ages supply. The oldest hero, as well as the newest (if we 
except the very latest development), is the man who looms a 
head above all the people. It is the king, the chieftain, the 
demi-god whose strengtii and prowess and beauty, physical or 
moral, thrill the soul, and kindle, by admiring sympathy, the 
heroic possibilities in our own hearts. Each nation sees its own 
ideal in this type, m^ modifies it in accordance with its charac- 
ter. Achilles, though swift-footed, brave, and beautiful, is pet- 
ulant as a child, hot-tempered, and by no means a model of 
virtue ; but, for all that, supei'b adjectives are heaped upon him, 
showing that he was meant to be a national ideal. Still nearer 
to this distinction comes the wily Ulysses, whose readiness of re- 
source, faithlessness, and cheerful mendacity are so remote from 
Germanic notions of heroism that a modem novelist, if .he^^isedj 
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him at all, would be compelled to assign to him the part of the 
villain. 

Siegfried, in the ^^ Nibelungen Lied," is, perhaps, the com- 
pletest general embodiment of the Germanic hero. Siegfried 
is, like Achilles, brave, beautiful, and strong, and he is also 
repeatedly described as swift (der snelle recke) ; but here the 
resemblance ceases. Even though the story, in the mediaeval 
German version, may contradict the poet, when he calls him 
faithful, it is obvious that, the potion of oblivion (which the 
Icelandic version supplies) is responsible for his breach of faith 
to Brunhild. He is truthful, gentle, forgiving, an ardent, 
chivalrous lover, and a chaste and affectionate husband. He 
resembles in many respects the Celtic King Arthur — also a 
god-descended hero — but is more warmly human, and less of 
a faultless prig^ In the Icelandic version in the Elder Edda, 
he is wilder, more ferocious, more frankly barbarian. There is 
a freshness of dawn and a new-bom world upon his love for 
Brunhild — a feature which is most exquisitely preserved in 
Wagner's opera "Siegfried" — but, beyond a proud truthful- 
ness and regard for his promise, he is not troubled with many 
modem virtues. As an heroic type, he recurs with slight mod- 
ifications in a number of the Norse sagas ; and he has been and 
is the hero of innumerable English, German, and Scandinavian 
novels. In fact, the romantic school of fiction knows scarcely 
any other style of hero ; and is forced, in order to excite admi- 
ration, to repeat the Siegfried type, more or less disguised, ad 
infinitum. Take the heroes of Walter Scott's novels, one by 
one (conspicuously " Ivanhoe "), and what are they but pale re- 
flections of the general Germanic ideal ? Tremendously brave, 
surpassingly strong, extravagantly virtuous, pursued by hostile 
powers which threaten to overwhelm them, but over which 
they ultimately triumph — is not that a fair description of the 
usual hero of romanticism? Whether he wears doublet and 
hose, or frock-coat and trousers, he is always the same fellow at 
heart, and he rarely fails to win, as the prize of his valor, his 
female counterpart, for whose sake he breaks many a lance in 
life's perilous journey. In Mr. Marion Crawford's novels, ** Mr. 
Isaacs and Dr. Claudius," I recently renewed my acquaintance 
with the Siegfried type in a modernized guise, and in Cooper's 
*' Leather-stocking Tales " he is perpetually recurring. 

Another type of the romantic hero is represented by the 
fauy tale of the Poor Boy who kills the Ogre and gets the t 
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beautiful Princess and half the kingdom. Boots he used to be 
called in the English fairy-tale, and in the Norwegian he is 
called AshiepatUe. In the so-called Romantic sagas of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries he is a favorite hero. He is of 
lowly origin, has had no advantages of education, is often 
buffeted and maltreated by his associates; but by dint of in- 
domitable energy and perseverance conquers all obstacles, and 
finally marries his employer's daughter, or whoever else the 
Princess may be upon whom he has set his heart. Of course, if 
the author is a cruel wretch, with no regard for tender readers, 
he may vary the dSnouement by landing the fair lady in the 
arms of the rich and hateful rival, whom the odious parent has 
selected for a son-in-law ; but then the chances are that son-in- 
law No. 1 will be short-lived, and the loving hearts will be 
united in the last chapter. Dickens is very fond of this Ashie- 
pattle style of hero, and has used him with success in " Dombey 
and Son," " David Copperfield," and many other romances. In 
the French novel he is the young man from the provinces who 
comes to Paris in BahoU^ and rises to fame and fortune. Daudet 
has him in *^Le Nabab," but though he gets his Princess, he has 
to content himself without half the kingdom. In fact, the modem 
novelists, since the death of Dumas pere^ are no longer so lavish 
of kingdoms, and sometimes, from sheer malice, pursue Ashie- 
patUe and his Princess beyond the honeymoon, and broadly 
hint that they did not "live happily ever afterwards." But 
that is so reprehensible that I wish it could be forbidden by an 
act of Congress, or that a tax might be levied (it is such an 
easy thing to get a tax levied, and so hard to get one removed) 
on every novel that does not end happily. 

In the American novel, the Ashiepattle hero is very popular 
under the guise of the self-made man. Our national history is 
really a romance of the Ashiepattle among the nations, who 
beat the British ogre, and wedded the beautiful Princess Lib- 
erty, and conquered a kingdom compared with which those of 
the ancient fairy tales were scarcely worth considering. We 
have, therefore, a national sympathy with Ashiepattle in his 
struggles, and demand that his success shall be brilliant and 
pronounced. It will not do to cheat him out of the fruit of 
his labor, as Howells has done in " The Minister's Charge," and 
James in " The American ; " or to develop weaknesses in him 
which make him unworthy of success, as the former has done 
in " A Modem Instance," and the latter in " Roderick Hudson^'' t 
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Hardly more commendable is the example of Mr. E. W. Howe, 
who, in his powerful novel, " The Story of a Country Town," 
made the road to success so gloomy and the success itself so 
modest as not to seem worth the trouble of the pursuit. It is 
our national comedy, as well as the national tragedy — this ^ 
struggle of the Poor Boy for the Princess and half the king- 
dom; and we may be pardoned if we take a more personal 
interest in the fortunes of the hero than is compatible with 
artistic impartiality. 

A type of hero which is happily rare in American fiction is 
what Rousseau calls "the grand and virtuous criminal," wliom 
Bulwer domesticated in English literature in " Eugene Aram." 
The type was popular in Germany at a much earlier period, as 
Schiller had invested it with the charm of his genius in Karl 
Moor, in " The Robbers," and in " Fiesco." The man who 
wages war single-handed against a corrupt and pusillanimous 
society — who is forced into the career of a criminal because all 
i-oads of honorable utility are closed to him — was a direct out- 
growth of the sentimental philosophy of Rousseau, and at differ- 
ent times occupied the fancy of every poet and novelist who 
came under his influence. The Problematic Character, which 
Goethe sketched and Spielhagen elaborately studied, is essen- 
tially the same type, and has yet an enormous vogue in the 
German novel. In Spielhagen, the Problematic Character ends 
his life on the barricades or by suicide, but usually escapes the 
ignominy of a jail. He is a radical of an extreme type, and 
labors for the reconstruction of society according to the social- 
istic ideal. 

It will be observed that all the heroes I have so far described 
have one thing in common. They are all heroic. They loom 
a head above all the people. The heroic criminal is no excep- 
tion, for he is meant to demonstrate, not his own depravity, but 
that of the mediocre herd who are incapable of appreciating his 
grandeur. The latest development of the novel breaks with 
this tmdition. It really abolishes the hero. It has, to be sure, 
a central character about whom the events group themselves ; 
but this central character founds his claims upon the reader's 
interest, not upon any exceptional brilliancy or attraction, but 
upon his typical capacity, as representing a large class of his 
fellow-men. This is the great and radical change which the so- 
called realistic school of fiction has inaugurated, and it is fraught 
with momentous consequences. The novel, as soon as i^f^Mp 
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itself so serious an aim, is no longer an irresponsible play of 
fancy, however brilliant, but acquires an historical importance 
in relation to the age to which it belongs. The Germans are 
never weary of emphasizing what they call die kulturffeschieht- 
liehe Bedeutwng des BomanB; and it represents to me the final 
test by which a novelist is to be judged. Thackeray, for in- 
stance, is, to my mind, a far greater novelist than EKekens, be- 
cause he has, to a large extent, chronicled the manners, speech, 
and sentiments of England during his own day. He dealt 
chiefly with what is called good society, and the completeness, 
the truthfulness, and the vividness of his picture no one can 
question. Dickens, though perhaps more brilliantly equipped, 
had no ambition to be truthful. He had the romantic ideai in 
view, and produced a series of extremely entertaining tales, 
which are incidentally descriptive of manners, but caricatured, 
extravagant, and fantastic. The future historian, who should 
undertake to reconstruct the Victorian England from the ro- 
mances of Dickens, would be justified in the conclusion that the 
majority of Englishmen during that period were afflicted with 
some cerebral disorder. He might with equal profit study ** Alice 
Behind the Looking-Glass." 

Thackeray's heroes, then, derive their chief value from the 
fact of their not being heroic. Arthur Pendennis, Clive New- 
come, Harry Esmond, Captain Dobbin, Kawdon Crawley, and 
all the rest of them, — how well we know them I How near 
they are to our hearts I There is a chapter of social history 
bound up in every one of them. They were in the best sense 
representative and typical. That was the way Englishmen 
acted, spoke, and felt during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Thackeray's novels are historical documents of unim- 
peachable veracity. But take the Gupp)rs, Small weeds, Tootses, 
Murdocks, Betsy Trotwoods, and Micawbers — how utterly 
absurd and unreal they seem by comparison ! A critic would 
have to be preternaturally acute to find in them any trace of rep- 
resentative value. Even George Eliot's heroes, though they are 
psychologically true, have less of the earthy flavor of reality 
about them than those of Thackeray. They were drawn, prima- 
rily, to illustmte a moml law or problem, and they are admii-ably 
adapted for this purpose. We know them ; but we know them 
less intimately than we do Colonel Newcome and Clive and Pen. 
Lydgate is typical, both as to character and fate, and so are 
Rosamond, Casaubon, Dorothea, Gwendolen, Grg,p4gj)j^n55^^\^Qle 
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Maggie Tulliver. But they lack the last touch of substantiality 
which distinguishes such a character as, for instance, old Major 
Pendennis or the sportive Harry Foker. They would, for the 
purposes of my hypothetical historian, be less valuable than the 
very sordid company who are immortalized between the covers 
of " Vanity Fair." 

Any observant reader will have noticed, as a further evi- 
dence of the evolution of fiction, that the hero of the modern 
novel is no longer a gentleman of leisure, whose sole business 
in life is to make love and run into debt. It was supposed for- 
merly that a hero would have to be high-born, handsome, and rich 
in order to command the interest of young ladies (who, at all 
times, have been the novelist's chief patrons) ; and all gifts of 
nature and fortune were, therefore, lavished upon him. But 
either the sentiments of the fair damsels must have been mis- 
understood, or less regard is now paid to them. For the heroes 
of the most modern tales are apt to be men who are neither high- 
born nor rich ; who have much business of a practical sort to at- 
tend to, and write their biUets doux on half-sheets with the printed 
letter-heads of their firm. Engineers have especially developed 
an extraordinary popularity, in witness of which I might cite 
Ohnet's " Mattre des Forges," Daudet's " Jack," Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett's " That Lass o' Lowrie's," and a multitude of others. 
The merchant, the editor, the farmer, and even the reporter and 
the clerk and the farmhand are now atti-acting the attention of 
the novelist, and they are being portrayed not only in their lei- 
sure hours, but in their offices among bills of exchange and 
boxes, bales and barrels, plows and harrows. " The novelist," 
says the German critic, Julian Schmidt, " must seek the Ger- 
man people where the German people is to be found, i.e., at its 
labor." And it is not only the German people which is to be 
found at its labor. In France Zola has, in the Rougon-Macquart 
series, chronicled both the legitimate and the illegitimate trades, 
and conscientiously outraged all heroic traditions. The Ameri- 
can people has probably less leisure than any nation under the 
sun, and its novelists, if they aim at realism, must acquire the 
art of converting the national industries into literary material. 
Mr. Howells has made an admirable experiment in this direction 
in " The Rise of Silas Lapham," which depicts a typical Ameri- 
can merchant, a self-made man, in his strength as in his limita- 
tions* We see the whole life of the man in all its important 
phases; his pride in his mineral paint; his social insecudtvi 
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awkwardness ; his pleasure in his horses ; his relations with 
his family. In short, Colonel Silas Lapham is as vivid a reality 
to ns as any of his counterparts around the corner, whom we 
meet daily, but do not know half so well. Silas Lapham, how- 
ever, enables us to know them better and to judge them more 
justly. 

I am aware that journalists are disposed to resent the pic- 
ture which Mr. Howells has drawn of them in Bartley Hubbard, 
in " A Modem Instance." It is, perhaps, possible that Bartley 
is not strikingly typical as a journalist ; but that he embodies a 
very prevalent type in our national life is, I think, beyond dis- 
pute. The unscrupulous smart young man, with a kind of su- 
perficial cleverness, but utterly destitute of moral sense — who 
is there among us who does not know him to his cost? There 
is not an American village which cannot exhibit him in nu- 
merously varied editions. I believe that it is also a fact that 
he is apt to drift into journalism, as offering the shortest and 
easiest road to the eminence which he feels sure is within his 
reach. 

There is not another American novelist who has appre- 
hended so deeply and portrayed so faithfully two such types of 
our national life as Silas Lapham and Bartley Hubbard. Mr. 
James does not know the country well enough to achieve any- 
thing so vital in the way of American portraiture, and each 
new book which he puts forth shows a further alienation from 
his nationality. His point of view is already that of the Ameri- 
can colonist in Paris, London, or Rome, who has learned to 
apologize for his origin. Even such types as Mr. Newman in 
The American^ and Roderick and Rowland in " Roderick Hud- 
son " (admirable though they be), lack the strong flavor of the 
soil which delights us in Bartley and Silas. While Mr. Howells 
appears to be getting a stronger grip on reality, as it fashions 
itself on this side of the Atlantic, Mr. James soars, like a high- 
bred and cynical eagle, in the upper air of the best British 
society, and looks down upon his former country with a sad, 
critical disapproval. Nevertheless, these two novelists, each 
within his own sphere and limitations, represent the latest 
evolution of realistic fiction. Their unheroic heroes are, as a 
rule, social types ; and if (as I devoutly hope) long lives and 
unimpaired vigor be granted them, they may leave behind them 
a national portrait-gallery which will repay the study of the 
future historian. I 
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Hilda's Little Hood. 

In sooth I have forgotten, for it is long ago, 
And winters twelve have hid it beneath their shrouds of snow ; 
And 'tisn't well, the parson says, o'er bygone things to brood, 
But, sure, it was the strangest tale, this tale of Hilda's hood. 

For Hilda was a merry maid, and wild as wild could be, 
Among the parish maidens was none so fair as she ; 
Her eyes they shone with wilful mirth, and like a golden flood 
Her sunny hair rolled downward from her little scarlet hood. 

I once was out a-fishing, and, though sturdy at the oar. 
My arms were growing weaker, and I was far from shore ; 
And angry squalls swept thickly from out the lurid skies. 
And every landmark that I knew was hidden from mine eyes. 

The gull's shrill shriek above me, the sea's strong bass beneath, 
The numbness grew upon me with its chilling touch of death. 
And blackness gathered round me ; then through the night's dark 

shroud 
A clear young voice came swiftly as an arrow cleaves the cloud. 

It was a vdce so mellow, so bright and warm and round, 
As if a beam of sunshine had been melted into sound ; 
It fell upon my frozen nerves, and thawed the springs of life ; 
I grasped the oar and strove afresh $ it was a bitter strife. 

The breakers roared about me, but the song took bolder flight. 
And rose above the darkness like a beacon in the night ; 
And swift I steered and safe, struck shore, and by God's rood. 
Through gloom and spray I caught the gleam of Hilda's scarlet 
hood. 

The moon athwart the darkness broke a broad and misty way, 
The dawn grew red beyond the sea and sent abroad the day ; 
And loud I prayed to God above to help me, if He could. 
For deep into my soul had pierced that gleam from Hilda's hood. 

I sought her in the forest, I sought her on the strand, 

The pine-trees spread their dusky roof, bleak lay the glittering sand. 

Until one Sabbath morning at the parish church I stood, 

And saw, amid a throng of maids, the little scarlet hood« 
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Then straight my heart ran riot, and wild my pulses flew j 

I strove in vain my flutter and my blushes to subdue ; 

« Why, Eric ! " laughed a roguish maid, " your cheeks are red as 

blood;" 
"It is the shine," another cried, " from Hilda's scarlet hood.^ 

I answered not, for 'tis not safe to banter with a girl ; 

The trees, the church, the beltty danced about me in a whirl ; 

I was as dizzy as a moth that flutters round the flame ; 

I turned about, and twirled my cap, but could not speak for shame. 

But that same Sabbath evening, as I sauntered o'er the beach. 
And cursed that foolish heart of mine for choking up my speech, 
I spied, half wrapped in shadow at the margin of the wood, 
The wavy mass of sunshine that broke from Hilda's hood. 

With quickened breath on tiptoe across the sand I stepped ; 
Her face was hidden in her lap, as though she mused or slept ; 
The hood had glided backward o'er the hair that downward rolled, 
Like some large petal of a flower upon a stream of gold. 

" Fkir Hilda," so I whispered, as I bended to her ear; 
She started up and smiled at me without surprise or fear. 
" I love you, Hilda," said I ; then in whispers more subdued : 
'< Love me again, or wear no more that little scarlet hood." 

« Why, Eric," cried she, lao^fhing, " how can you talk so wild ? 
I was confirmed last Easter, half maid and half a child. 
But since you are so stubborn — no, no ; I never could — 
Unless you guess what's written in my little scarlet hood." 

"I cannot, fairest Hilda," quote I, with mournful mien. 
While with my hand I gently, and by the maid unseen. 
Snatched from the clustering wavelets the brightly flaming thing. 
And saw naught there but stitches small, crosswise meandering. 

" There's nothing in your hood, love," I cried with heedless mirth. 
"Well," laughed she, "out of nothing God made both heaven and 

earth; 
But since the earth to you and me as heritage was given, 
I'll only try to make for you a little bit of heaven." 
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MARY ELIZABETH BRADDON. 

Maby Elizabeth Braddon, married name Mrs. Mary E. 
Maxwell; born at London in 1837. At an early age she became a 
contributor to periodical literature. In 1860 " The Loves of Arca- 
dia,'^ a comedietta written by her, was produced at the Royal 
Strand Theater. In 1861 she published "Garibaldi and Other 
Poems." She is the author of many novels, and of numerous short 
tales and novelettes contributed to various periodicals. For some 
years she has conducted Belgravia, a London magazine. Among 
Miss Braddon's novels are : " Lady Audley's Secret," " Aurora 
Floyd," "Eleanor's Victory," "John Marchmont's Legacy," 
" Henry Dunbar," " Only a Clod," " Sir Jasper's Tenant," " Rupert 
Godwin," <^ Birds of Prey," "Fenton's Quest," "Dead Sea Fruit," 
" Charlotte's Inheritance," " Strangers and Pilgrims," " Taken at 
the Flood," "Joshua Haggard's Daughter," "Just as I Am," 
" Vixen," " The Story of Barbara," " Flower and Weed," " Aspho- 
del," "Bound to John Company," "The Venetian," "All Along 
the River," and " The Christmas Hirelings." She has also written 
" Griselda," a drama in four acts. In speaking of " Aurora Floyd," 
a prominent critic says : " There are few English novels that have 
reached more distant readers, or been translated into a greater 
number of foreign languages." 

Lady Audlby and her Mahv 

(From " Lady Audley's Secret.") 

Phcebb Marks was exactly the sort of a girl who is gene- 
rally promoted from the post of lady's maid to that of com- 
panion. She had just sufficient education to enable her to 
understand her mistress, when Lucy chose to allow herself to 
run riot in a species of intellectual tarantella, in which her 
tongue went mad to the sound of its own rattle, as the Spanish 
dancer at the noise of his castanets. Phoebe knew enough of 
the French language to be able to dip into the yellow paper- 
covered novels which my lady ordered from the Burlington 
Arcade, and to discourse with her mistress upon the question- 
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able subjects of those romances. The likeness which the lady's 
maid bore to Lady Audley was, perhaps, a point of sympathy 
between the two women. It was not to be called a striking 
likeness; a stranger might have seen them both together, and 
yet have failed to remark it. But there were certain dim and 
shadowy lights in which, meeting Phoebe Marks gliding softly 
through the dark oak passages of the Court, or under the 
shrouded avenues in the garden, you might have easily have 
mistaken* her for my lady. . . . 

Sharp October winds were sweeping the leaves from the 
limes in the long avenue, and driving them in withered heaps 
with a ghostly rustling noise along the dry gravel walks. The 
old well must have been half choked up with the leaves that 
drifted about it, and whirled in eddying circles into its black, 
broken mouth. On the still bosom of the fish-pond the same 
withered leaves slowly rotted away, mixing themselves with 
the tangled weeds that discolored the surface of the water. 
All the gardeners Sir Michael could employ could not keep the 
impress of autumn's destroying hand from the grounds about 
the Court. 

"How I hate this desolate month!" my lady said, as she 
walked about the garden, shivering beneath her sable mantle. 
** Everylliing dropping to ruin and decay, and the cold flicker 
of the sun lighting up the ugliness of the earth, as the glare 
of gas-lamps lights the wrinkles of an old woman. Shall I 
ever grow old, Phoebe? Will my hair ever drop off as the 
leaves are falling from those trees, and leave me wan and bare 
like them? What is to become of me when I grow old?" 

She shivered at the thought of this more than she had done 
at the cold wintry breeze, and muflBing herself closely in her 
fur, walked so fast that her maid had some difficulty in keep- 
ing up with her. 

**Do you remember, Phoebe," she said presently, relaxing 
her pace, " do you remember that French story we read — the 
story of a beautiful woman who had committed some crime — 
I forgot what — in the zenith of her power and loveliness, 
when all Paris drank to her every night, and when the people 
ran away from the carriage of the King to flock about hers, and 
get a peep at her face ? Do you remember how she kept the 
secret of what she had done, for nearly a half a century, spend- 
ing her old age in her family chftteau, beloved and honored by 
all the province as an uncanonized saint and benefactress to j 
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the poor; and how, when her hair was white, and her eyes 
almost blind with age, the secret was revealed through one 
of those strange accidents by which such secrets always are 
revealed in romances; and she was tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned to be burned alive? The King who had worn her 
colors was dead and gone; the court of which she had been a 
star had passed away; powerful functionaries and great magis- 
trates, who might perhaps have helped her, were moldering 
in their graves; brave young cavaliers, who would have died 
for her, had fallen upon distant battlefields; she had lived to 
see the age to which she had belonged fade like a dream; and 
she went to the stake, followed by only a few ignorant coun- 
try people, who forgot all her bounties, and hooted at her for a 
wicked sorceress." 

"I don't care for such dismal stories, my lady," said Phoebe 
Marks with a shudder. " One has no need to read books to 
give one the horrors in this dull place." 

Lady Audley shrugged her shoulders and laughed at her 
maid's candor. 

"It is a dull place, Phoebe," she said, ''though it doesn't 
do to say so to my dear old husband. Though I am the wife 
of one of the most influential men in the county, I don't know 
that I wasn't nearly as well off at Mr. Dawson's; and yet it's 
something to wear sables that cost sixty guineas, and have a 
thousand pounds spent on the decoration of one's apartments." 

Treated as a companion by her mistress, in the receipt of 
the most liberal wages, and with perquisites such as perhaps 
lady's maid never had before, it was strange that Phoebe Marks 
should wish to leave her situation ; but it was not the less a 
fact that she was anxious to exchange all the advantages of 
Audley Coiu't for the very unpromising prospect which awaited 
her as the wife of her cousin Luke. 

The young man had contrived in some manner to associate 
himself with the improved fortunes of his sweetheart. He 
had never allowed Phoebe any peace till she obtained for him, 
by the aid of my lady's interference, a situation as undergroom 
of the Court. He never rode out with either Alicia or Sir 
Michael; but on one of the few occasions upon which my lady 
mounted the pretty little gray thoroughbred reserved for her 
use, he contrived to attend her in her ride. He saw enough, 
in the very first half hour they were out, to discover that 
graceful as Lady Audley might look in her long blue cloth 
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habit, she was a timid horsewoman, and utterly unable to man- 
age the animal she rode. Lady Audley remonstrated with her 
maid upon her folly in wishing to marry the uncouth groom. 

The two women were seated together over the fire in my 
lady's dressing-room, the gray sky closing in upon the October 
afternoon, and the black tracery of ivy darkening the case- 
ment windows. • 

"You surely are not in love with that awkward, ugly 
creature, are you, Phoebe ? " asked my lady sharply. 

The girl was sitting on a low stool at her mistress's feet. 
She did not answer my lady's question immediately, but sat 
for some time looking vacantly into the red abyss in the hollow 
fire. Presently she said, rather as if she had been thinking 
aloud than answering Lucy's question: — 

"I don't think I can love him. We have been together 
from children, and I promised when I was little better than 
fifteen, that I'd be his wife. I daren't break that promise 
now. There have been times when I've made up the very 
sentence I meant to say to him, telling him that I couldn't 
keep my faith with him; but the words have died upon my 
lips, and I've sat looking at him, with a choking sensation in 
my throat that wouldn't let me speak. I daren't refuse to 
marry him. I've often watched and watched him, as he has 
sat slicing away at a hedge-stake, with his great clasp-knife, 
till I have thought that it is just such men as he who have 
decoyed their sweethearts into lonely places, and murdered 
them for being false to their word. When he was a boy he 
was always violent and revengeful. I saw him once take up 
that very knife in a quarrel with his mother. I tell you, my 
lady, I must marry him." 

"You silly girl, you shall do nothing of the kindl" an- 
swered Lucy. "You think he'll murder you, do you? Do 
you think, then, if murder is in him, you would be any safer 
as his wife? If you thwarted him, or made him jealous; if he 
wanted to marry another woman, or to get hold of some poor, 
pitiful bit of money of yours, couldn't he murder you tiien? 
I tell you you sha'n't marry him, Phoebe. In the first place I 
hate the man ; and in the next place, I can't afford to part with 
you. We'll give him a few pounds, and send him about his 
business." 

Phoebe Marks caught my lady's hands in hers, and clasped 
them convulsively. . _ _ _t ^ 
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" My lady — my good kind mistress ! " she cried vehemently, 
"don't try to thwart me in this — don't ask me to thwart him. 
I tell you, I must marry him. You don't know what he is. It 
will be my ruin, and the ruin of others, if I break my word. 
I must marry him! " 

"Very well, then, Phoebe," answered her mistress, "I can't 
oppose you. There must be some^ secret at the bottom of all 
this." 

"There is, my lady," said the girl, with her face turned 
away from Lucy. 

" I shall be very sorry to lose you ; but I have promised to 
stand your friend in all things. What does your cousin mean 
to do for a living when you are married?" 

"He would like to take a public house." 

"Then he shall take a public house, and the sooner he 
drinks himself to death the better. Sir Michael dines at a 
bachelors' party at Major Margrave's this evening, and my 
stepdaughter is away with her friends at the Grange. You 
can bring your cousin into the drawing-room after dinner, and 
I'll tell him what I mean to do for him." 

''You are very good, my lady," Phoebe answered with a sigh. 

Lady Audley sat in the glow of the firelight and wax can- 
dles in the luxurious drawing-room ; the amber damask cusliions 
of the sofa contrasting with her dark violet velvet dress, and 
her rippling hair falling about her neck in a golden haze. 
Everywhere around her were the evidences of wealth and 
splendor ; while in strange contrast to all this, and to her own 
beauty, the awkward groom stood rubbing his bullet head as 
my lady explained to him what she intended to do for her confi- 
dential maid. Lucy's promises were very liberal, and she had 
expected that uncouth as the man was, he would, in his own 
rough manner, have expressed his gratitude. 

To her surprise he stood staring at the floor without utter- 
ing a word in answer to her offer. Phoebe was standing close 
to his elbow, and seemed distressed at the man's rudeness. 

" Tell my lady how thankful you are, Luke," she said. 

" But I'm not so over and above thankful," answered her 
lover savagely. "Fifty pound ain't much to start a public. 
You'll make it a hundred, my lady." 

"I shall do nothing of the kind," said Lady Audley, her 
clear blue eyes flashing with indignation, "and I wonder at 
your impertinence in asking it." j 
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"Oh, yes, you will, though," answered Luke, with quiet 
insolence that had a hidden meaning. '^ You'll make it a hun- 
dred, my lady." 

Lady Audley rose from her seat, looked the man steadfastly 
in the face till his determined gaze sunk under hers ; then walk- 
ing straight up to her maid, she said in a high, piercing voice 
peculiar to her in moments of intense agitation : 

"Phoebe Marks, you have told this man!^^ 

The girl fell on her knees at my lady's feet. 

"Oh, forgive me, forgive me!" she cried. "He forced it 
from me, or I would never, never have told 1 " 



"How Bright She Was, How Lovely Did She Show." 

(Prom "Mohawks.") 

To be a fashionable beauty, with a reputation for intelli- 
gence, nay, even for that much rarer quality, wit ; to have been 
bom in the purple ; to have been just enough talked about to 
be interesting as a woman with a history ; to have a fine house 
in Soho Square, and a mediaeval abbey in Hampshire ; to ride, 
dance, sing, play, and speak French and Italian better than any 
other woman in society; to have the finest diamonds in Lon- 
don; to be followed, flattered, serenaded, lampooned, written 
about and talked about, and to be on the sunward side of 
thirty; surely to be and to have all these good things should 
fill the cup of contentment for any of Eve's daughters. 

Lady Judith Topsparkle had all these blessings, and flashed 
gayety and brightness upon the world in which her lot was 
cast; and yet there were those among her intimates, those who 
sipped their chocolate with her of a morning before her hair 
was powdered or her patches put on, who declared that she was 
not altogether happy. 

The diamonds, the spacious house in Soho Square, with its 
Turkey carpets and Boule furniture, its plenitude of massive 
plate and Italian pictures, its air of regal luxury and splendor ; 
the abbey near Ringwood, with its tapestries, pictures, curios, 
and secret passages, were burdened with a certain condition 
which for Lady Judith reduced their value to a minimum. 

All these good things came to her through her husband. Of 
her own right she was only the genteelest pauper at the court 
end of London. Her blood was of the bluest. She was a 
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younger daughter of one of the oldest earls ; but Job himself, 
after the advent of the messengers, was not poorer than that 
distinguished nobleman. Lady Judith had brought Mr. Top- 
sparkle nothing but her beauty, her quality, and her pride. 
Love she never pretended to bring him, nor liking, nor even 
respect. His father had made his fortune in trade; and the 
idea of a tradesman's son was almost as repulsive to Lady Ju- 
dith as that of a blackamoor. She married him because her 
father made her marry him, and in her own phraseology " the 
matter was not worth fighting about." She had broken just 
two yeai-s before with the only man she had ever loved, had re- 
nounced him in a fit of pique and passion on account of some 
scandal about a French dancing-girl; and from that hour she 
had assumed an air of recklessness: she had danced, flirted, 
talked, and carried on in a manner that delighted the multitude 
and shocked the prudes. Bath and Tunbridge Wells had rung 
with her sayings and doings ; and finally she surrendered her- 
self, not altogether unwillingly, to the liighest bidder. 

She was burdened with debt, never knew what it was to 
have a crown piece of ready money. At cards she had to 
borrow fii*st of one admirer and then of another. She had been 
able to get plenty of credit for gowns and trinketry from a 
harpy class of West End tradespeople, who speculated in Lady 
Judith's beauty as they might have done in some hazardous but 
hopeful stock; counting it almost a certainty that she would 
make a splendid match and recoup them all. 

Mr. Topsparkle saw her in the zenith of her audacious 
charms. He met her at a masquerade at Bath, followed and in- 
trigued with her all the evening, and at last, alone in an alcove 
with her after supper, induced her to take oflE her mask. Her 
beauty dazzled those experienced eyes of his, and he fell madly 
in love with her at first sight of that radiant loveliness : star- • 
riest eyes of violet hue, a dainty little Greek nose, a complexion 
of lilies and blush-roses, and the most perfect mouth and teeth 
in Christendom. No one had ever seen anything more beautiful 
than the tender curves of those classic lips, or more delicate 
than their faint carmine tinge. In an epoch when almost every 
Woman of fashion plastered herself with bismuth and ceruse, 
Lord Bramber's daughter could afford to exhibit the complexion 
nature had given her, and might defy paint to match it. Lady 
Judith laughed at her conquest when she was told about it by 
half a dozen different admirei*s at the Rooms next morning. 
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" What, that Topsparkle man I " she exclaimed — "the trav- 
eled Cit who has been exploring all sorts of savage places in 
Spain and Italy, and writing would-be witty letters about his 
travels. They say he is richer than any nabob in Hindostan. 
Yes, I plagued him vastly, I believe, before I consented to un- 
mask ; and then he pretended to be dumbfounded at my charms, 
forsooth; dazzled by this sun into which you gentlemen look 
without flinching, like young eagles." 

" My dear Lady Judith, the man is captivated — your slave 
forever. You had better put a ring in his nose and lead him 
about with you, instead of that little black boy for whom you 
sighed the other day, and that his Lordship denied you. He is 
quite the richest man in London, three or four times a million- 
aire, and he is on the point of buying Lord Ringwood's place in 
Hampshire — a genuine mediaeval abbey, with half a mile of 
cloisters and a fish-pond in the kitchen." 

" I care neither for cloisters nor kitchen.'* 

" Ay, but you have a weakness for diamonds," urged Mr. 
Mordaunt, an old admirer, who was very much au oourant as to 
the fair Judith's history and habits, had lent her money when 
she was losing at basset, and had diplomatized with her cred- 
itors for her. " Witness that cross the Jew sold you the other 
day." 

Lady Judith reddened angrily. The same Jew dealer who 
sold her the jewel had insisted upon having it back from her 
when he discovered her inability to pay for it, threatening to 
prosecute her for obtaining goods under false pretenses. 

" Mr. Topsparkle 's diamonds — they belonged to his mother 
— are historical. His maternal grandfather was an Amsterdam 
Jew, and the greatest diamond merchant of his time. He had 
mills where the gems were ground as com is ground in our 
country, and seem to have been as plentiful as com. Egad, 
Lady Judith, how you would blaze in the Topsparkle diamonds 1 " 

" Mr. Topsparkle must be sixty years of age ! " exclaimed the 
lady, with sovereign contempt. 

" Nobody supposes you would marry him for his youth or his 
personal attractions. Yet he is by no means a bad-looking man, 
and he has had plenty of adventures in his day, I can assure 
your Ladyship. 11 a vScu^ as our neighbors say : Topsparkle is 
no simpleton. When he set out upon the grand tour nearly forty 
years ago, he carried with him about as scandalous a reputation 
as a gentleman of fashion could enjoy. He had been cut by all 
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the strait-laced people; and it is only the fact of his incalculfetble 
wealth which has opened the doors of decent houses for him 
since his return." 

" I thank you for the compliment implied in your recommen- 
dation of him to me as a husband," said Lady Judith, drawing 
herself up with that Juno-like air which made her seem half a 
head taller, and which accentuated every curve of her superb 
torso. " He is apparently a gentleman whom it would be a dis- 
grace to know." 

"Oti, your Ladyship must be aware that a reformed rake 
makes the best husband. And since Topsparkle went on the 
Continent he has acquired a new reputation as a wit and a man 
of letters. He wrote an Assyrian story in the Italian language, 
about which the town raved a few years ago — a sort of demon 
story, ever so much cleverer than Voltaire's fanciful novels. 
Everybody was reading or pretending to read it." 

"Oh, was that his?" exclaimed Judith, who read every- 
thing. "It was mighty clever. I begin to think better of your 
Topsparkle personage." 

Five minutes afterwards, strolling languidly amid the crowd, 
with a plain cousin at her elbow for foil and duenna. Lady Judith 
met Mr. Topsparkle walking with no less a person than her 
father. 

Lord Bramber enjoyed the privilege of an antique hereditary 
gout, and came to Bath every season for the waters. He was a 
man of imposing figure, at once tall and bulky, but he carried 
his vast proportions with dignity and ease. He was said to 
have been the handsomest man of his day, and had been admired 
even by an age which could boast of " Hervey the Handsome," 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, and the irresistible 
Henry St. John. Basking in that broad sunshine of popularity 
which is the portion of a man of high birth, graceful manners, 
and good looks. Lord Bramber had squandered a handsome 
fortune right royally, and now, at five-and-fifty, was as near 
insolvency as a gentleman dare be. His house in Pulteney Street 
was a kind of haven, to which he brought his family when Lon- 
don creditors began to be implacable. He had even thoughts 
of emigrating to Holland or Belgium, or to some old Roman 
town in the sunny South of France, where he might live upon 
his wife's pin-money, which happily was protected by stringent 
settlements and incorruptible trustees. 

He had married two out of three daughters well, but not 
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brilliantly. Judith was the youngest of the three, and she was 
the flower of the flock. She had been foolish, very foolish, 
about Lord Lavendale, and a faint cloud of scandal had hung 
over her name ever since her affair with that too notorious rake. 
Admirers she had by the score, but since the Lavendale entangle- 
ment there had been no serious advances from any suitor of 
mark. 

But now Mr. Topsparkle, one of the wealthiest commoners 
in Great Britain, was obviously smitten with Lady Judith's per- 
fections, and had a keen air which seemed to mean business, 
Lord Bramber thought. He had obtained an introduction to 
the earl within the last half-hour, and had not concealed his 
admiration for the earl's daughter. He had entreated the honor 
of a formal introduction to the exquisite creature with whom 
he had conversed on sportive terms last night at the Assembly 
Rooms. 

Lady Judith acknowledged the introduction with the air of 
a queen to whom courtiers and compliments were as the gadflies 
of summer. She fanned herself listlessly, and stared about her 
while Mr. Topsparkle was talking. 

"I vow, there is Mrs. Marge tson," she exclaimed, recogniz- 
ing an acquaintance across the crowd : '* I have not seen her for 
a century. Heavens, how old and yellow she is looking — yel- 
lower even than you, Mattie I " this last by way of aside to her 
plain cousin. 

"I hope you bear me no malice for my pertinacity last 
night. Lady Judith," murmured Topsparkle, insinuatingly. 

"Malice, my good sir I I protest I never bear malice. To 
be malicious, one's feelings must be engaged; and you would 
hardly expect mine to be concerned in the mystifications of a 
dancing-room." 

She looked over his head as she talked to him, still on the 
watch for familiar faces among the crowd, smiling at one, 
bowing at another. Mr. Topsparkle was savage at not being 
able to engage her attention. At Venice, whence he had come 
lately, all the women had courted him, hanging upon his 
words, adoring him as the keenest wit of his day. 

He was an attenuated and rather effeminate person, ex- 
quisitely dressed and powdered, and not without a suspicion 
of rouge upon his hollow cheeks or of Vandyke brown upon 
his delicately penciled eyebrows. He, like Lord Bramber, 
presented the wreck of manly beauty; but whereas Bramber 
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Qngg^A)ed a three-master of goodly bulk and tonnage, battered 
but e^ill weather-proof and seaworthy, Topsparkle had the air 
of a delicate pinnace which time and tempest had worn to a 
mere phantasmal bark that the first storm would scatter into 
/uins. 

He had hardly the air of a gentleman, Judith thought, 
hatching him keenly all the while she seemed to ignore his 
ixistence. He was too fine, too highly trained for the genuine 
uticle ; he lacked that easy inborn grace of the man in whom 
^ood manners are hereditary. There was nothing of the Cit 
about him ; but there was the exaggerated elegance, the exotic 
grace, of a man who has too studiously cultivated the art of be- 
ing a fine gentleman ; who has learned his manners in dubious 
paths, from petites maitresses and prime donne^ rather than from 
statesmen and princes. 

On this, and on many a subsequent meeting. Lady Judith 
was just uncivil enough to fan the flam-^ of Vivian Topsparkle's 
passion. He had begun in a somewhat philandering spirit, not 
quite determined whether Lord Bramber's daughter were worthy 
of him ; but her hauteur made him her slave. Had she been 
civil he would have given more account to those old stories 
about Lavendale, and would have been inclined to di-aw back 
before finally committing himself. But a woman who could 
afford to be rude to the best match in England must needs be 
above all suspicion. Had her reputation been seriously dam- 
aged she would have caught at the chance of rehabilitating 
herself by a rich marriage. Had she been civil to him Mr. Top- 
sparkle would have haggled and bargained about settlements ; 
but his ever-present fear of losing her made him accede to Lord 
Bramber's exactions with a more than princely generosity, since 
but few princes could afford to be so liberal. He had set his 
heart upon having this woman for his wife — firstly, because 
she was the handsomest and most fashionable woman in Lon- 
don, and secondly, because so far as burnt-out embers can glow 
with new fire, Mr. Topsparkle's battered old heart was aflame 
with a very serious passion for this new deity. 

So there was a grand wedding from the earl's house in Leices- 
ter Fields ; not a crowded assembly, for only the very Slite of 
the modish world were invited. The Duke^ meaning his Grace 
of York, honored the company with his royal presence, and 
there were the great Sir Robert and a bevy of cabinet ministers, 
and Mr. Topsparkle felt that he had canceled any old half- 
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forgotten scandals as to his past life, and established himself in 
the highest social sphere by this alliance. As Vivian Topspar- 
kle the half-foreign eccentric, he was a man to be stared at and 
talked about ; but as the husband of Lord Bramber's daughter 
he had a footing — by right of alliance — in some of the noblest 
houses in England. His name and reputation were hooked on 
to old family trees ; and those great people whose kinswoman 
he had mai-ried could not afford to have him maligned or 
slighted. In a word Mr. Topsparkle felt that he had good 
value for his magnificent setdements. 

Was Lady Judith Topsparkle happy, with all her blessings? 
She was gay ; and with the polite world gayety ranks as happi- 
ness, and commands the envy of the crowd. Nobody envies the 
quiet matron whose domestic life flows onward with the placid- 
ity of a sluggish stream. It is the butterfly queen of the hour 
whom people admire and envy. Lady Judith, blazing in dia- 
monds at a court ball, beautiful, daring, insolent, had half the 
town for her slaves and courtiers. Even women flattered and 
fawned upon her, delighted to be acknowledged as her acquaint- 
ance, proud to be invited to her parties or to dance attendance 
upon her in public assemblies. 
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MRS. L. B. BRANCH. 

Mrs. Mary Lydia Bolles Branch, a writer of New York 
City, who has contributed much in verse and prose to American 
high class periodicals for many years, but is best known by her 
poem " The Petrified Fern." A juvenile story, " The Kanter Girls," 
was published by her in 1896. 



The Petrified Fern. 

In a valley, centuries ago. 

Grew a little fern leaf green and slender, 

Veining delicate and fibers tender. 
Waving when the wind crept down so low. 

Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it ; 

Playful sunbeams darted in and found it ; 

Drops of dew stole down by night and crowned it ; 
But no foot of man e'er came that way ; — 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 

Monster fishes swam the silent main ; 

Stately forests waved their giant branches ; 

Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches ; 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain. 

Nature reveled in grand mysteries ; 

But the little fern was not like these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees. 
Only grew and waved its sweet, wild way ; 
No one came to note it day by day. 

Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 

Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty motion 

Of the strong, dread currents of the ocean ; 
Moved the hills, and shook the haughty wood ; 

Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay, 

Covered it, and hid it safe away. 

0, the long, long centxiries since that day 1 
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O, the changes ! O, life's bitter cost, 
Since the little useless fern was lost ! 

Useless ? Lost ? There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching Nature's secrets far and deep ; 
From a fissure in a I'ocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o'er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, — 
Leafage, veining, fibers, clear and fine — 
And the fern's life lay in every line. 

So, I think, Grod hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us the Last Day. 



A Reverie. 

In its still hours my soul becomes aware 

Of mingling sounds that rise from yon vast plain. 

Where men with shrill and clamorous voices toss 
The old life problems back and forth in vain. 

I hear the whirr of pauseless wheels that grind 
The empty husks of bare material good, 

For souls to grasp, and think to feed thereon. 
As starving beggars might, who dream of food. 

I catch the paean sounded forth by those 

Who watch the working of God's wondrous laws, 

And wrest the flawless harmony they find. 
To prove the absence of creative cause. 

But 'mid earth's jarring tones, falls on mine ear 
The mighty surge of Truth's unfathomed sea. 

Whose thunderous waves, from the lone shores of life. 
Send up their deep and awful symphony. 

— Anonymous. 
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GEOBG BRANDES. 

Bravdbs, Gborg Mobbis Cohen, a Danish scholar and writer 
on the history of literature, of Hebrew descent, born in Copenhagen, 
February 4, 1842. He studied at the University of Copenhagen, 
where he graduated with the highest honors, having while an under- 
graduate gained the gold medal for an essay on '< Fatalism Among 
the Ancients." He lived for several years on the Continent, mainly 
in Grermany and France, and wrote <<The Dualism of the Most 
Recent Philosophy" (1866) ; "^Esthetic Studies '' (1868); "Criticisms 
and Portraits," and "French ^Esthetics at the Present Day " (1870). 
Beturuing to Copenhagen, he became a private tutor at the 
university, where he delivered a course of lectures on " The Great 
Literary Currents of the Nineteenth Century," which were published 
(1872-75) in four volumes, and were translated into German. He 
translated from the English John Stuart Mill's essay on the " Sub- 
jection of Women," and put forth a collection of " Danish Poems.'' 
In 1877 he went to Berlin, where in the following year he wrote 
biographies of "Esaias Tegn^r " and *' Benjamin Disraeli." In 1882 
he returned to Copenhagen, where an income qf 4000 crowns was 
guaranteed to him for ten years, with the single stipulation that he 
should deliver there public lectures on literature. Among his late 
works are: "Men and Work," "Ludwig Holberg,'* "Impressions 
of Bussia," "Impressions of Poland." Perhaps his best known 
contribution to literature is his work on Shakespeare, which has 
been recently translated into English. 

EsAiAs TbgnAe.^ 

(From " Eminent Anthon of the Nineteenth Centary.*^ 

As Tegn^r's talent for the production of what are by himself 
styled "lyric" characters is closely allied to the lyric pro- 
pensity of the whole Swedish nation, so, too, this second faculty 
of his harmonizes marvellously with fundamental qualities of 
his people. The Swedish nation has a peculiar gift for repre- 
sentation. The Swedish love what looks well, and understand 
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better than the Danes and the Norwegians how to make advan- 
tageous arrangements ; in customs, social life and speech, thej 
have more form, and, at the same time, a more formal manner 
than other Scandinavians. Their language itself is ceremonious ; 
the word " you " is wholly lacking as a mode of polite address, 
so that the name or title of the person addressed must be inces- 
santly repeated. No northern people understand as well as 
the Swedes how to conduct a procession, a festival, a public 
ceremony, a grand entrance, or a coronation, with the tout 
ensemble requisite to secure a good eflfect. To this national 
love of representation, whose nursery gardens, from readily 
intelligible reasons, were always the Church and the univer- 
sities, corresponds a peculiar kind of national, festive eloquence. 
Swedish eloquence is at the same time more pathetic and 
more pompous than that of the other Scandinavian people. 
It has something of an ecclesiastical vibration, which the Church 
contributes, something of the professor-like stamp which the 
universities preserve, and finally, after the Swedish Academy 
was founded, it assumed an academic element of its own, which 
may be designated a proclivity for euphemism, an inclination to 
paraphrase thought and to call things by beautiful names. Of 
the deficiencies of this school Tegndr had but few, but he pos- 
sessed all that vigor and richness of language, all the clear- 
ness and figurative splendor of diction, all the faculty to 
express different phases of sentiment and to bring an entire 
assembly into accord with them that had been developed by 
it. All this attained its finest bloom in Tegn^r's festal addresses 
and poems. His most renowned festal poem was produced in 
the year 1829. 

The students at Lund had invited Oehlenschlager to be 
present at their Commencement, and when Tegndr learned 
this he resolved to avail himself of the opportunity to crown 
Adam Oehlenschlager with one of the laurel wreaths destined 
for the maffisters of the day. A Swedish idea, and a poetic 
one, too! Moreover, the idea of a noble, not vain poet! So 
far removed was Tegn^r from every exaggerated effort to 
obtain recognition that it seemed to him quite natural to 
crown another as his master. He had finished his address 
and called upon the rector to confer the degrees of master of 
arts, when turning to Oehlenschlager, who stood by the high 
altar in the cathedral, he once more took up the word, and 
thus accosted the rector : — 
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" Ere you begin to distribute your laurels, hand one to me ; 

Not for myself, but for one through whom I to all would pay 

honor. 
The Adam of skalds is here, the king of Northern poets, 
Heir to the throne in poesy's realm, for the throne is Goethe's. 
Oscar, if he but knew it, would surely sanction my action ; 
Now not in his name, far less in my own, but in that of song 

immortal. 
That illustrious name, resounding in Hakon and Helge, 
Would I proffer this wreath ; it grew where Saxo lived. 
Past is the age of division, — in realms of the free-bom spirit 
It should never have been, — and familiar tones now ringing 
Across the Sound enchant us all, and yours more than others. 
Therefore, Svea offers this wreath, I speak in the name of Svea ; 
Take from a brother's hand this gift, and wear it this day to 

remember.** 

And amid the din of kettle-drums, trumpets, and cannon, 
he placed the wreath on Oehlenschlager's head. May the cere- 
mony belong to the moment alone, and the kettle-drums, 
trumpets, cannon, the entire janizary music vanish on the 
instant ! It was, nevertheless, a grand and a beautiful moment, 
and the remembrance of it has tended to fraternize the northern 
peoples as little else could have done. 

The year 1830, that brought the July Revolution to Prance, 
led to a change in the political temper of Sweden, and soon in 
the entire political situation ; it was a year that gave to liberal- 
ism a new impulse, significantly modifying its aims and alter- 
ing the language of its press. Before 1830, the ideal of the 
Swedish liberals had been freedom ; now it became democracy. 
As a matter of course, the advance of liberalism drove the con- 
servative groups to the opposite extreme. Upsala was the 
headquarters of the reactionary party ; here Geijer held sway, 
and the loyal students followed him so faithfully that, in a 
serenade to Charles John they thus designated their party : 
" ObSirj mourivj et 9e taire " (to obey, to die, and keep silence). 
In retaliation the Stockholm liberal press called Upsala a foul 
nest of Tories, and the university professors, dried-up moles. 
A new style of journalism developed itself, which, owing to the 
prevailing absolutism, could only obtain a hearing through a 
personal, unrestrained tone. The style of this press was 
frivolous and sharp ; it wounded with pin pricks and persiflage. 
Neither the court nor the person of Charles John was spared. 
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If this tone pleased in certain circles of the metropolis, it excited 
lively displeasure elsewhere, especially in the provincial towns, 
and no one was more thoroughly annoyed by it than Tegn^r, 
whose shattered mind was too thoroughly out of tune to permit 
him to see the good that might possibly arise one day from all 
these sins against good taste and against respect for the name 
of the old king. He offered a passionate protest against it, 
and the liberal papers attacked him like a swarm of wasps. 
The consequence was that he soon turned wholly against the 
liberal press as well as against the doctrines promulgated by 
it. Intellectual aristocrat as he was, the demagogic tendency 
was repulsive to him ; an ideal conception of the people he had 
never attained in his best days, and now, after all faith in human 
purity and spiritual beauty was destroyed in him, he was less 
able than ever to acquire it. Amid these circumstances he was 
obliged to come upon the scene as a professional politician, his 
position as bishop comp>eIling him to take part in parliamentary 
affairs at Stockholm. It cannot be wondered at that this was 
done in a conservative direction ; indeed, Tegn^r came forward 
as a true enfant terrible of conservatism, for when the old 
martial spirit came over him he spared neither friend nor foe. 
Henceforth, through all his writings, as well as through his 
speeches in Parliament, ring bitter sallies against the new form 
of journalism, which seems to him a symptom of Sweden's decay. 
Listen to his words : ~ 

" The Swedish colors were yellow and blue, 
And strength and honor of yore in them were clad ; 
But now the raire is your national hue, falsehood 
Your Epic Song, and slander is set free 
Six days each week, nor scarcely rests the seventh. 
Its eye doth pierce the life of every mortal. 
At every key-hole it doth place its ear. 
Ye men of Sweden, is this your boasted freedom ? *' 

His illness, from the first outbreak, had given him no peace. 
A trip to the baths at Carlsbad in the year 1833 brought him no 
relief, to say nothing of recovery. The most substantial value 
of the journey was the purely intellectual result that Tegn^r 
became rather better acquainted with Germany than he had 
hitherto been. He had but little sjrmpathy for this country, 
its obscure philosophy of that time being repellant to him, and 
he thought that it had spent its energies in the appropriation 
of foreiffn literary productions without having the ability toi 
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impart to these an individual stamp. He compares the Ger- 
mans with the Caspian Sea, which is watered by a number of 
streams, yet being without an outlet, evaporates in mist. On 
his journey, during which great attention, both from private 
sources and from orders of the king, Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 
himself, was shown the poet whose fame had spread throughout 
Germany, he received at least a superficial impression of the 
positive qualities of the people. He writes, among other things : 
" Germany, in spite of her chaotic nebulous state, has unde- 
niably been for a long time the seat of learning of Europe, and 
Prussia is undoubtedly the present centre of intelligence of the 
civilized world." He was too old, however, to begin his school- 
days afresh ; and doubly weary of life, now that all hopes of 
improvement were at an end, he returned to his stultifying 
calling and his vain struggle against the political development 
of Sweden. 

His loathing of the press, which he sought in vain to 
subdue, went so far that his heart finally became estranged 
from both the government and the people of Sweden. He 
writes : ^^ my poor fatherland ! At the public leaders them- 
selves I do not wonder ; they live by their calimmies just as the 
executioner lives by his heads, and the flayer by his scourge ; 
but what shall be said of a people, of the body of most worthy 
Swedish people, that not only endures this miserable, paltry 
state of affairs, but encourages, bribes, permits, admires it? 
It can only be explained by the supposition that our nation, 
with a few rare exceptions, has degenerated into a vulgar mob. 
As far as I can see, nothing remains for us but to bid farewell, 
if not to the land of Sweden, at least to the Swedish language, 
and to write Finnish, or Lappish." In another place we read : 
<< My dream of the honor and sound reason of the Swedish 
people is long since ended and forever dissipated." And with 
a turn that is interesting, because it proves how nearly related, 
in Tegn^r's own estimation, to his opposition to the romantic 
school was his warlike attitude to the liberals, he writes : ^^ You 
can readily fancy my opinion of the royal Swedish public. The 
thought — it was but a dream — that anything great could be 
accomplished by such a mob, I have long since abandoned. 
These people are and always will be degraded. In whatever 
form folly may appear, political or literary, as Phosporism or 
Babulism, the masses are always ready to fall into it. So piti- 
ful a race is not worth wasting powder on." 
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These utterances all date from the year 1839 and the first 
month of 1840. Such a burden of hopelessness and misanthropy 
might cause the strongest spirit to succumb ; how much more 
one that was already undermined by sixteen years of disease ! 
When Tegndr was in Stockholm during the session of Parlia- 
ment of 1840, the catastrophe occurred. Insanity broke out. 
He gave vent partly to wild outbursts of sensuality in the 
height of delirium, partly and most frequently he occupied him- 
self with colossal plans, gigantic financial operations, schemes ' 
of emigrations on a large scale, and magnificent conquest His 
star was extinguished. 

It was kindled anew, to shine with a milder, fainter light 
for several years longer, but its red Mars-like glow was never 
seen again. What must not the unhappy man of genius have 
suffered before insanity came to a decisive outbreak ! As early 
as 1885 he told Adlersparre that his soul was on fire and his 
heart was bleeding, but that his malady, to which people were 
wont to give the pet name of hypochondria, should be called by 
its real name, madness. ^^ It is an inheritance," he added, ^^ and 
it is beyond my power to free myself." On the occasion of his 
last visit to Wermland, he said : ^^ I am the personification of 
Antisana ; I stand with my feet in the snow, but my head burns 
and I spit fire." He prophesied that he had not long to live, but 
spoke with a wail of anguish of the manner in which he was 
doomed to die. It was, " to be devoured bit by bit by that thou- 
sand-tongued monster hypochondria." What did he not suffer 7 
I made use of the expression that the furies had crossed his 
threshold. He himself saw his calamity under a similar form. 
" You do not know the influence of the fury to whom I have 
been wedded, without the aid of parson or bridesmaid ; indeed, 
without the slightest wooing," he wrote. " She is begotten of 
the union of a nightmare and a vampire ; and even when she is 
not riding on my breast or sucking my heart's blood, she gives 
me to understand that she is near, and meditates honoring me 
in a short time with a visit." Actual delirium, after such a 
preparatory state, must have come almost as a deliverance. 
The physicians ordered a journey to a hospital in Schleswig, 
then in high standing. 

The sojourn at the insane asylum did not last long ; but it 
is interesting to follow the poet even there, so beautiful and 
peculiarly individual were the ravings by which he was tor- 
mented. A person who accompanied him to the place has PI^A^Tp 
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served for us the following outburst of his while the malady 
lasted: "The whole confusion arises from the damnable zeal 
of the people here about the diadem they wished to put on my 
head. You might otherwise think it was a superb affair : pic- 
tures in miniature, not painted, but living, truly existing minia- 
tures of fourteen of the noblest of poets, formed a wreath. 
There were Homer and Pindar, Tasso and Virgil, Schiller, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Goethe, etc. Between each pair there glowed 
a radiant star, not of tinsel, nor yet of diamonds, but of actual 
cosmic material. In the centre of the brow there was a diadem 
in the form of a lyre, which had borrowed something of the 
sun's own light. As long as this lyre stood still all was well ; 
but suddenly it began a rotary motion. Swifter and swifter 
became its movements, until it made every nerve in my body 
quiver. Finally it fell to whirling round with such speed that 
it was transformed into a sun. Then my whole being became 
agitated and broken ; for, you must know, the diadem was not 
entwined about my head, but about the brain itself. And now 
it swung round with a wholly incomprehensible violence, until 
all at once it burst. Darkness, darkness, darkness and night 
spread over the whole world, whichever way I might turn. I 
became bewildered and feeble ; I who have always despised 
weakness in men, I wept and shed hot, scalding tears. All was 
over.'* 

Is not this rather the poetry of insanity than insanity itself ? 
And how the true nature of the poet comes out even in this 
singular dream, — the youthful dream of wreaths and crowns, 
heated red-hot in the forge of insanity ! In place of the cool 
laurel wreath which he had wound about Oehlenschlager's head, 
the Norns had now placed this fiery ring about his brow. Hap- 
pily, it grew cool again, and in the spring of 1841 the poet was 
able to return home. 

In his last great poem, " The Crowned Bride " (Kronbn> 
den), in which he has described himself, we see the aged bishop 
as a village patriarch surrounded by a venerating parish. The 
years glide by in that milder frame of mind which age brought 
with it ; a stroke of paralysis in the year 1848 announced that 
death was not far distant, and November 2, 1846, the weary poet 
breathed his last. 

If we take a retrospective view of the development of this 
nature in whose rich soil the germs of genius and insanity lay 
as close together as in a double nut, we shall see the vis 
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and cheerful temperament burst forth like a spark of fire from 
the flint-like ground of the Swedish peasantry. He draws 
nourishment from the natural beauties of Sweden and from the 
old sagas of Scandinavia. He raves about deeds of valor and 
combat, and expresses his enthusiasm in language of flame- 
gilded imagery. He makes the acquaintance of the spirit of 
antiquity, and the innate defiance of his character becomes 
softened into a Greco-religious harmony. His religious free- 
thinking leads him to political freethinking, and his religious 
conciliatory spirit brings with it an attempt at the political 
conciliation of the opposing tendencies of the century. His 
spiritual standpoint determines his literary standpoint, the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel of lucidity, of light, and of song, as 
the expression of spiritual healthfulness. From this lofty 
height he completes the most important work of his life, the 
ideal picture of northern antiquity, as it was dreamed by its 
own contemporaries. In order to be just to his work, we must 
bear firmly in mind the period in which it arose. If we com- 
pare it with a northern master-work of our own day (with 
Bjornson's " Bergliot," for instance), we shall find it neither 
Norwegian nor characteristically northern. It is only relatively 
northern, but its most beautiful cantos are unconditionally 
beautiful. This work, which was destined to afford, in the 
great struggle of the day, the decisive testimony of the signifi- 
cance of poetic healthfulness, was scarcely completed before 
it became apparent that the germs of disease in the poet's soul 
had attained such vigorous growth that some great spiritual 
crisis alone was needed to wither all the life-courage about 
which the ill-favored parasite had entwined its tendrils. The 
summer of life was over. The late autumn yielded yet a few 
beautiful fruits, and the tree was dead. 

The impression I most desire to convey is that the man 
who gave world-wide fame to the name Esaias Tegn^r, was 
beyond all else entirely human, in faults as well as in virtues, 
a thoroughly conscientious, upright soul, highly excitable, but 
with a radiant love of beauty and truth. His human earthly 
presence is so full of worth that in spite of all its weaknesses it 
is of profound interest even to foreigners, while the purely ideal 
image of Tegn^r as a poet will always stand forth in glorified 
outlines before the people in whose language he wrote and upon 
whom he has acted like a radiant beam of the sun of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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pierre de bourdeille, seigneur de 
brantOme. 

Pierre de Bourdeille, SEiaNEUR de Brant5mb, a witty 
French chronicler, (about 1527-1614), bom at P^rigord. He was 
for many years traveler or soldier; retired to his estate twenty 
years before his death, and used his leisure in writing his '< Mem- 
oirs," in sections devoted to " Lives of Illustrious Men and Great 
Captains of Foreign Countries"; of "Illustrious Men, etc., of 
France " ; of " Illustrious Women " ; of " Courteous Dames " ; " An- 
ecdotes of Duels"; "Spanish Rhodomontades and Oaths"; etc. 
The author is vain and egotistical, but thoroughly naXve and honest. 
The style is charmingly piquant, with frequent sallies of wit and 
flashes of eloquence. He is indeed a fascinating chronicler. His 
" Complete Works," 10 vols., were published at the Hague (1740). 



Two Famous Entertainments. 

(From " Lives of Courtly Women.") 

I HAVE read in a Spanish book called " El Viaje del Principe " 
(The Voyage of the Prince), made by the King of Spain in the 
Pays-Bas in the time of the Emperor Charles, his father, about 
the wonderful entertainments given in the rich cities. The 
most famous was that of the Queen of Hungary in the lovely 
town of Bains, which passed into a proverb, " Mas bravas que 
las festas de Bains '' (More magnificent than the festivals of 
Bains). Among the displays which were seen during the siege 
of a counterfeit castle, she ordered for one day a fSte in honor 
of the Emperor her brother, Queen Eleanor her sister, and the 
gentlemen and ladies of the court. 

Toward the end of the feast a lady appeared with six Oread- 
nymphs, dressed as hunti'esses in classic costumes of silver and 
green, glittering with jewels to imitate the light of the moon. 
Each one carried a bow and arrows in her hand and wore a 
quiver on her shoulder ; their buskins were of cloth of silver. 
They entered the hall, leading their dogs after them, and placed 
on the table in front of the Emperor all kinds of venison pasties, 
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supposed to have been ihe spoik of the chase. After ihetii 
came the Goddess of Shepherds and her six nymphd, dressed in 
cloth of silver, garnished with pearls. They wore knee-breeches 
beneath their flowing robes, and white pomps, and brought in 
yarions products of the daity. 

Theti entered the third division — Pomona and her nymphs 
— bearing fruit of all desc^ptions. This goddess Was the 
daughter of Donna Beatrix Pacheco, Countess d'Autremont, 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Eleanor, and was but nine years old. 
She was now Madame TAdmirale de Chastillon, Whom tiie 
Admiral married for his second wife; Approaching with her 
companions, she presented her gifts to the Emperor with an 
eloquent speech, delivered tsro beautifully that she received the 
admiration of the entiire assembly, and all predicted tiiat she 
would become a beautiful, charming, graceful, and captivating 
lady. She was dtessed in cloth of silver and white^ with white 
buskins, and a profusion of pi-ecious stoned — emeralds, colored 
like some of the fruit she bote. After making th^6 presenta- 
tions, she gave the Emperor iet Palm of Victory, made of green 
enamel, the fronds tipped with pearls and jewels. This was 
very rich and gorgeous. To Queen Eleanor she gave a fto con- 
taining a mirror set with gems of great value. Indeed, the 
Queen of Hungary showed that she was a very excellent lady, 
and the Etaperot Was proud of a sister worUiy of himself. All 
the young ladies who impersonated these mythical characters 
were selected from the suites of Prance, Hungary, and Madame 
de Lorraine ; and were therefore French, Italian, Flemish, 
Grcrman, and of Lorraine. None of them lacked beauty. 

At \hQ same time that diese fdtes were taking place at 
Bains, Henry II. made his entr^ in Piedmont and at his gsuri- 
sons in Lyons, where were assembled the most brilliant of his 
courtiers and court ladies. If the representation of Diana and 
her chase given by the Queen of Hungary was found beautiful, 
the one at Lyons was more beautiful and complete. As the 
King entered the city, he saw obelisks of antiquity to the right 
and left, and a Wall of six feet was constructed along the road 
to the courtyard, which was filled with underbrush and planted 
thickly with trees and shrubbery. In this miniature forest were 
hidden deer and other animak. 

As soon as his Majesty approached, to the sound of horns 
and trumpets Diana issued forth with her companions, dressed in 
the fashion of a classic nymph with her quiver at her side and 
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her bow in her hand. Her figure was draped in black and gold 
sprinkled with silver stars, the sleeves were of crimson satin 
bordered with gold, and the garment, looped up above the knee, 
revealed her buskins of crimson satin covered with pearls and 
embroidery. Her hair was entwined with magnificent strings of 
rich pearls and gems of much value, and above her brow was 
placed a crescent of silver, surrounded by little diamonds. Gold 
could never have suggested half so well as the shining silver the 
white light of the real crescent. Her companions were attired 
in classic costumes made of taffetas of various colors, shot with 
gold, and their ringlets were adorned with all kinds of glitter- 
ing gems. . . . 

Other nymphs carried darts of Brazil-wood tipped with black 
and white tassels, and carried horns and trumpets suspended by 
ribbons of white and black. When the King appeared, a lion, 
which had long been under training, ran from the wood and lay 
at the feet of the Goddess, who bound him with a leash of 
white and black and led him to the King, accompanying her 
action with a poem of ten verses, which she delivered most 
beautifully. Like the lion — so ran the lines — the city of 
Lyons lay at his Majesty's feet, gentle, gracious, and obedient 
to his command. This spoken, Diana and her nymphs made 
low bows and retired. 

Note that Diana and her companions were married women, 
widows, and young girls, taken from the best society in Lyons, 
and there was no fault to be found with the way they performed 
their parts. The King, the princes, and the ladies and gentle- 
men of the court were ravished. Madame de Valentinois, called 
Diana of Poitiers, — whom the King served and in whose name 
the mock chase was arranged, — was not less content. 



The Dancing of Royalty. 

(From ** Lives of Noteble Women.") 
The King always opened the grand ball by leading out his 
sister, and each equaled the other in majesty and grace. I have 
often seen them dancing the Pa vane d'Espagne, which must be 
performed with the utmost majesty and grace. The eyes of the 
entire court were riveted upon them, ravished by this lovely 
scene ; for the measures were so well danced, the steps so intel- 
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ligently placed, the sudden pauses tiined so accurately and 
making so elegant an effect, that one did not know what to 
admii-e most, — the beautiful manner of moving, or the majesty 
of the halts, now expressing excessive gayety, now a beautiful 
and haughty disdain. Who could dance with such elegance and 
grace as the royal brother and sister ? None, I believe ; and I 
have watched the King dancing with the Queen of Spain and 
the Queen of Scotland, eiujh of whom was an excellent dancer. 

I have seen them dance the " Pazzemezzo d'ltalie," walking 
gravely through the measures, and directing their steps with so 
graceful and solemn a manner that no other prince nor lady 
could approach them in dignity. This Queen took great pleasure 
in performing these grave dances ; for she preferred to exhibit 
dignified grace rather than to express the gayety of the Branle, 
the Volta, and the Courante. Although she acquired them 
quickly, she did not think them worthy of her majesty. 

I always enjoyed seeing her dance the Branle de la Torche, 
or du Flambeau. Once, returning from the nuptials of the 
daughter of the King of Poland, I saw her dance this kind of a 
Branle at Lyons before the assembled guests from Savoy, Pied- 
mont, Italy, and other places ; and every one said he had never 
seen any sight more captivating than this lovely lady moving 
with grace of motion and majestic mien, all agreeing that she 
had no need of the flaming torch which she held in her hand ; 
for the flashing light from her brilliant eyes was sufficient to 
illuminate the set, and to pierce the dark veil of Night. 
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FREDRIKA BREMER. 

Fbedrika Bbemsb, a noted Swedish novelist, bom at Tuorla, 
near Abo, Finland, Aug. 17, 1801; died at Arsta, near Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Dec. 31, 1865. When she was three years old, 
her parents removed to Sweden, and established themselves near 
Stockholm. When very young, she began to write verses, and 
as she grew older Schiller^s poems stimulated her imagination. 
In 1828 she published her first volume, " Sketches of Every Day 

Life,'* and in 1831 "The H Family," for which the Swedish 

Academy awarded her their smaller gold medal. Her novels ap- 
peared at Stockholm, in 1835. They were translated into English 
by Mary Howitt, and were favorably received in England and 
America. 

The death of Fredrika Bremer^s fatter, in 1830, left her at lib- 
erty to regulate her life as she pleased. After some years spent 
in Norway, she went, in 1849, to America where she remained 
nearly two years. In 1863, she published "Homes of the New 
World." On her return to Sweden, she devoted herself to objects 
which she had long had in mind, more particularly the advance- 
ment of woman. In 1856 she began her travels on the continent of 
Europe and in the Holy Land. Her last years were spent at Arsta. 

Her stories: "The Neighbors," "The Diary," "The H 

Family," "The President's Daughters," "Brothers and Sisters," 
" Life in Dalecarlia," " The Midnight Sun," " Father and Daugh- 
ter," and " The Four Sisters," have been translated into almost all 
the languages of Europe. 

The Dahl Family. 

(From "The Neighbors.") 

For above half a century this ancient couple have inhabited 
the same house and the same rooms. There were they mar- 
ried, and there they will celebrate their golden nuptials, in 
the course of the next winter. The rooms are unchanged, the 
furniture the same as for fifty years; yet everything is clean, 
comfortable, and friendly as in a one-year-old dwelling, but 
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much more simple than the houses of our times. I know not 
what spirit of peace and grace it is which blows upoli me in 
this house! Ah! in this house fifty years have passed as a 
beautiful day; here ^ virtuous cotiple have lived, loved, and 
worked together. Many a pure joy has blossomed here ; and 
when soflx)W came, it was not bittet — for the fear of God> 
Bitki love, illliminated the dark clouds. Hence emanated many 
a noble deed, and many a beneficent influence. The happy 
children grew Up; they gathered strength from the example 
of their parents, went out into the world, built for themselves 
houses, and were good and fortunate. Ofteti do they return, 
with love and joy, to the paternal home to bless and to be 
blessed. . . . 

Thus, then, the children — three sons and four daughters — 
came once a year, with their childreli, to visit their beloved 
parents, and extend new life tot^e home of their childhood — 
that home which is still to them as full of love and goodness 
as ever, only that it has become stiller and more peaceful; be- 
cause it is evening there, and the shadows of the grave begin 
to ascend round the revered parents. 

And now let us glance at the Father. 

A long life of probity, industry, and beneficence has im- 
pressed itself upon his expansive forehead, and upon his open, 
benevolent carriage. His figure is yet firm, and his gait steady. 
The lofty crown is bald, but a garland of silver-white locks 
surrounds tie venerable head. No one in the city sees this 
head without bowing in friendly and reverential greeting. 
The whole country, as well as tiie city, loves him as their 
benefactor, and venerates him as their patriarch. He has cre- 
ated his own fortune, has sacrificed much for the public good ; 
and, notwithstanding much adversity and loss, never let his 
spirit sink. In mind and conversation he is still cheerful, and 
full of jest and sprightliness; but for Several years his sight 
has failed him greatly; and the gout, which makes its appear- 
ance at times, troubles his temper. Ah, the prose of life! 
But an angel moves around the couch to which suffering may 
confine him; his feet are moved and enwrapped by soft white 
hands; the sick-chamber, and the countenance of the old man, 
grow bright before Serena! 

We shall not come out of the poetry of the house while she 
abides there. 

The Mother : An aged countenance and a bowed form, and 
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you see an old woman ; but show her something beautiful, speak 
to her of something amiable, and her mien, her smile, beams 
from the eternal youth which dwells immortal in her sensitive 
spirit, and then will you involuntarily exclaim, " What beautiful 
agel *' If you sit near her, and look into her mild, pious eyes, 
you feel as if you could open your whole soul, and believe in 
every word she speaks, as in the Gospel. She has lived through 
much and experienced much; yet she says she will live in order 
to learn. Truly, we must learn from her. Her tone and her 
demeanor betoken true breeding and much knowledge of life. 
She alone has educated her childi*en, and still she thinks and 
acts both for children and children's children, and still bears 
home and family cares on her own shoulders, although she now 
supports herself on Serena. 

Since the death of her youngest daughter she is become 
somewhat melancholy. This is not observable in her words, but 
in her frequent sighs. Like her husband, she is universally 
revered and beloved; and all agree in this, that a more perfect 
union than exists between this couple cannot be imagined. 

Will you see in one little circumstance a miniature picture 
of the whole ? Every evening the old man himself roasts two 
apples; every evening, when they are done, he gives one of 
them to his " handsome old wife," as he calls her. Thus for 
fifty years have they divided everything with each other. . . . 

And now to the third person — the peculiar beauty and orna- 
ment of the house — Serena. Her mother was called Benjamina, 
and was, like the Benjamin of the Bible, the youngest and best- 
beloved child qi her parents. When scarcely eighteen she 
married a young man who both possessed and deserved her 
whole love. It was a marriage beautiful as a Spring day, but 
too soon cut short 1 The daughter, who after two years, was 
the fruit of this marriage, was named Serena, and with her birth 
the mother's days on earth were ended. She blessed her 
daughter and died. The father followed her in a few months — 
they could not longer be separated. The cradle of the little 
orphan was taken to the house of the grandparents; but not 
only was the little Serena beloved by them, but by all their 
friends and acquaintances also. 

The beautiful life of her parents and their early death had 
thrown over the motherless child the mourning weeds which 
draw the sympathetic tears of good men. Her childhood, how- 
ever, was one of suffering, from a weakness in the hip, which 
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kept her long confined, and cut her off from the pastimes of 
children, paled her cheeks, and gave to her lips that quiet smile 
of sadness which yet dwells there at times with all the power of a 
mysterious enchantment. All this, united to her much patience, 
and the intrinsic amiability of her whole being, captivated all 
hearts, and won for her the sympathy of all. 

For a long time, it seemed as if the languishing angel would 
extend her wings, and follow the ascension of her parents ; but 
it was not to be so. Watchful and true affection kept her still 
on the earth. Like a rose on a sunny grave, like a young vine 
which clings with its tender twigs around firm and ancient stems, 
so Serena grew up, gladdened by the loving looks of friends, and 
tenderly sustained and led by those who had been the support 
of her pai-ents. She became healthy, smiled, played, developed 
herself, and ripened, by little and little, to a beautiful, haimoni- 
ous being. ... So she grew up, and became the flower of the 
valley. The earnestness of her spirit, and the clearness of her 
understanding, made her happy ; happy with the joy of angels — 
the pure, animating, self -communicating joy. 



Thb Lakped Propribtob. 

(From "The Home.") 

Louise possessed the quality of being a good listener in a 
higher degree than any one else in the family, and therefore 
she heard more than any one else of his Excellency ; but not of 
him only, for Jacobi had always something to tell her, always 
something to consult her about ; and in case she were not too 
much occupied with her thoughts about the weaving, he could 
always depend upon the most intense sympathy, and the best 
advice both with regard to moral questions and economical 
arrangements, dress, plans for the future, and so forth. He also 
gave her good advice — which however was very seldom fol- 
lowed — when she was playing Postilion ; he also drew patterns 
for her tapestry work, and was very fond of reading aloud to 
her — but novels rather than sermons. 

But he was not long allowed to sit by her side alone ; for 
very soon a person seated himself at her other side whom we 
will call the Landed Proprietor^ as he was chiefly remarkable 
for the possession of a large estate in the vicinity of the town. 

The Landed Proprietor seemed to be disposed to dispute with t 
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the Candidate — let us continue to call him so, as we are all, in 
one way or the other, Candidates in this world — the place which 
he possessed. The Landed Proprietor had, besides his estate, a 
very portly body ; round, healthy-looking cheeks ; a pair of large 
gray eyes, remarkable for their want of expression ; and a little 
rosy mouth, which preferred maatication to speaking, which 
laughed without meaning, and which now began to direct to 
" Cousin Louise " — for he considered himself related to the 
Lagman — several short speeches, which we will recapitulate 
in the following chapter, headed 

STRANGE QUESTIONS. 

" Cousin Louise, are you fond of fish — bream for instance ? " 
asked the Landed Proprietor one evening, as he seated himself 
by the side of Louise, whp was busy working a landscape in 
tapestry. 

" Oh, yes ! bream is a very good fish," answered she, phleg- 
matically, without looking up. 

" Oh, with red-wine sauce, delicious I I have splendid fishing 
on my estate, Oestanvik. Big fellows of bream ! I fish for them 
myself." 

" Who is the large fish there ? " inquired Jacobi of Henrik, 
with an impatient sneer ; " and what is it to him if your sister 
Louise is fond of bream or not? " 

" Because then she might like him too, mm cher ! A very 
fine and solid fellow is my cousin Thure of Oestanvik. I advise 
you to cultivate his acquaintance. What now, Gabrielle dear, 
what now, your Highness ? " 

" What is that which — " 

^^Yes, what is it? I shall lose my head over that riddle. 
Mamma dear, come and help your stupid son! " 

" No, no I Mamma knows it already. She must not say it 1 " 
exclaimed Gabrielle with fear. 

"What king do you place above all other kings, Magister?" 
asked Petrea for the second time, — having this evening her 
"raptus" of questioning. 

" Charles the Thirteenth," answered the Candidate, and list- 
ened for what Louise was going to reply to the Landed Propri- 
etor. 

"Do you like birds. Cousin Louise?" asked the Landed 
Proprietor. ^ 
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** Oh yes, particularly the throstle," answered Louise. 

"Well, — I am glad of thatl " said the Landed Proprietor. 
" On my estate, Oestanvik, there is an immense quantity of 
throstles. I often go out with my gun, and shoot them for my 
dinner. Pi£E, paffi with two shots I have directly a whole 
dishful" 

Petrea, who was asked by no one '*Do you like birds, 
cousin?" and who wi/sheck to occupy ^ Candidate, did not let 
herself be deterred by his evident confusion, but for the second 
time put the following question : — " Po you think, Magister, 
that people before the Flood were really worse than they are 
nowadays ? " 

"Oh, much, muck better," wswered the Candidate* 

" Are yoi;i fond of roasted bare, Coi^in iiQuise ? " a^ked the 
Landed Proprietor. 

" Are you fond of roasted hare', Magister? " whispered Petrea 
waggishly to Jacobi. 

"Brava, Petrea I " whispered her brother to her. 

"Are you fond of cold mieat, Cousin Louise?" asked the 
Landed Proprietor, as he was handing Louise to the supper- 
table. 

"Are you fond of Landed Proprietor?" whispered Henrik 
to her as she left it. 

Louise answered just as^ a catl^dral would have answered : 
she looked very solemn and waa silent. 

After supper Petrea was quite excited, and left nobody alone 
who by any possibility could answer her. "Is reason sufficient 
for mankind? What is the ground of morals? What is prop- 
erly the meaning of ^ revelation ' ? Why is everjrthing so badly 
arranged in the State? Why must there be rich and poor?" 
etc., etc 

"Dear Petrea I " said Louise, "what use can there be in ask- 
ing those questions?" 

It was an evening for questions ; they did uot end even when 
the company had broken up. 

"Don't you think, Elise," said the Lagman to his wife when 
they were alone, "that our little Petrea begins to be disagree- 
able with her continual questioning and disputing ? She leaves 
no one in peace, i^id is stirred up herself the whole time. She 
will make herself ridiculous if she keeps on in this way." 

" Tes, if she does keep on so. But I have a feeling that she 
will change! I have observed her very particularly for some 
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time, and do you know, I think there is really something very 
uncommon in that girl.'* 

"Yes, ye?, there is certainly something uncommon in her. 
Her liveliness and the many games and schemes which she 
invents — " 

"Yes, don't you think they indicate a decided talent for the 
fine arts ? And then her extraordinary thirst for learning : every 
morning between three and four o'clock, she gets up in order to 
read or write, or to work at her compositions. That is not at 
all a conmion thing. And may not her uneasiness, her eager- 
ness to question and dispute, arise from a sort of intellectual 
hunger? Ah, from such hunger, which many women must 
suffer throughout their lives, from want of literary food, — -from 
such an emptiness of the soul arise disquiet, discontent, nay, 
innumerable faults." 

"I believe you are right, Elise," said the Lagman, "and no 
condition in life is sadder, particularly in more advanced years. 
But this shall not be the lot of our Petrea — that I will promise. 
What do you think now will benefit her most? " 

"My opinion is that a serious and continued plan of study 
would assist in regulating her mind. She is too much left to 
herself with her confused tendencies, with her zeal and her in- 
quiry. I am too ignorant myself to lead and instruct her, you 
have too little time, and she has no one here who can properly 
direct her young and unregulated mind. Sometimes I almost 
pity her, for her sisters don't understand at all what is going 
on within her, and I confess it is often painful to myself ; I wish 
I were more able to assist her. Petrea needs some ground on 
which to take her stand. Her thoughts require more firmness ; 
from the want of this comes her uneasiness. She is like a 
flower without roots, which is moved about by wind and 
waves." 

"She shall take root, she shall find ground as sure as it is to 
be found in the world," said the Lagman, with a serious and 
beaming eye, at the same time striking his hand on the book 
containing the law of West Gotha, so that it fell to the ground. 
"We will consider more of this, Elise," continued he: "Petrea 
is still too young for us to judge with certainty of her talents 
and tendencies. But if they turn out to be what they appear, 
then she shall never feel any hunger as long as I live and can 
procure bread for my family. You know my friend, the excel- 
lent Bishop B : perhaps we can at first confide our Petrea to t 
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his guidance. After a few years we shall see; she is still onlj 
a child. Don't you think that we ought to speak to Jacobi, in 
Older to get him to read and converse with her? Apropos, how 
is it with Jacobi ? I imagine that he begins to be too attentive 
to Louise." 

**Well, well! you are not so far wrong; and even our 
cousin Thure of Oestanvik, — have you perceived anything 
there?** 

^ Yes, I did perceive something yesterday evenii^ ; what the 
deuce was his meaning with those stupid questions he put to 
her? ^ Does cousin like this 7 * or * Is cousin fcmd of that ? ' I 
don't like that at all myself. Louise is not yet iull-grown, and 
already people come and ask her, * Does cousin like — ? ' Well, 
it may signify very little aitdr all, which would perhaps please 
me best. What a pity, however, that our cousin is not a little 
more manly; for he has certainly got a most beautiful estate, 
and so near us.'' 

^^Yes, a pity; because, as he is at present, I am almost sure 
Louise would find it impossible to give him her hand." 

**You do not believe that her inclination is toward Jacobi?" 

^To tell the truth, I fancy that this is the case." 

**Nay, that would be very unpleasant and very unwise : I am 
very fond of Jacobi, but he has nothing and is nothing." 

^^But, my dear, he may get something and become some- 
thing; I confess, dear Ernst, that I believe he would suit Louise 
better for a husband than any one else we know, and I would 
with pleasure call him my son." 

"Would you, Elise? then I must also prepare myself to do 
the same. You have had most trouble and most labor with the 
children, it is therefore right that you should decide in their 
affairs." 

" Ernst, you are so kind 1 " 

^Say just, Elise; not more than just. Besides, it is my 
opinion that our thoughts and inclinations will not differ much. 
I confess that Louise appears to me to be a great treasure, and 
I know of nobody I could give her to with all my heart ; but if 
Jacobi obtains her affections, I feel that I could not oppose their 
union, although it would be painful to me on account of his 
uncertain prospects. He is really dear to me, and we are 
under great obligations to him on account of Henrik ; his excel- 
lent heart, his honesty, and his good qualities, will make him as 
good a citizen as a husband and father, and I consider him to be 
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one of Uie most agreeable men to associate with dailj. But, 
God bless me I I speak as if I wished the union, but that is far 
from my desire: I would much ntther keep my daughters at 
home, so long as they find themselves happy with me ; but when 
girls grow up, there is never any peace to depend on. I wish 
all lovers and questioners a long way off. Here we could live 
altogether as in a kingdom of heaven, now that we have got 
everything in such order. Some small improvements may still 
be wanted, but this will be all right if we are only left in peace. 
I have been thinking that we could so easily make a wardrobe 
here: do you see on this side of the wall — don't you think 
if we were to open — Whatl are you asleep already, my 
dear?'' 



Louise was often teased about Cousin Thure ; Coiisin Thure 
was often teased about Cousin Louise. He liked very much to 
be teased about his Cousin Louise, and it gave him great pleas- 
ure to be told that Oestanvik wanted a mistress, that he him- 
self wanted a good wife, and that Louise Frank was decidedly 
one of the wisest and most amiable girls in the whole neighbor- 
hood, and of the most respectable family. The Landed Pit)prie- 
tor was half ready to receive congratulations on his betrothal. 
What the supposed bride thought about the matter, however, is 
difficult to divine. Louise was certainly always polite to her 
" Cousin Thure," but more indifference than attachment seemed 
to be expressed in this politeness ; and she declined, with a de- 
cision astonishing to many a person, his constantly repeated 
invitations to make a tour to Oestanvik in his new landau 
drawn by " my chestnut horses," four-in-hand. It was said by 
many that the agreeable and friendly Jacobi was much nearer 
to Louise's heart than the rich Landed Proprietor. But even 
towards Jacobi her behavior was so uniform, so quiet, and so 
unconstrained that nobody knew what to think. Very few 
knew so well as we do that Louise considered it in accordance 
with the dignity of a woman to show perfect indifference to the 
attentions or daux propos of men, until they had openly and 
fully explained themselves. She despised coquetry to that 
degree that she feared everything which had the least appear- 
ance of it. Her young friends used to joke with her upon her 
strong notions in this respect, and often told her that she would 
remain unmarried. 
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** That may be I " answered Louise calmly. 

One day she was told that a gentleman had said, " I will 
not stand up for any girl who is not a little coquettish 1 '* 

^^Then he may remain sitting I'' answered Louise, with a 
great deal of dignity. 

Louise's views with regard to the dignity of woman, her 
serious and decided principles, and her manner of expressing 
them, amused her young friends, at the same time that they 
inspired them with great regard for her, and caused many little 
contentions and discussions in which Louise fearlessly, though 
not without some excess, defended what was right. These con- 
tentions, which began in merriment, sometimes ended quite 
differently. 

A young and somewhat coquettish married lady felt herself 
one day wounded by the severity with which Louise judged the 
eoquetiy of her sex, particularly of married ladies, and in 
revenge she made use of some words which awakened Louise's 
astonishment and anger at the same time. An explanation fol- 
lowed between the two, the consequence of which was a com- 
plete rupture between Louise and the young lady, together with 
an altered disposition of mind in the former, which she in vain 
attempted to conceal. She had been unusually joyous and 
lively during the first days of her stay at Axelholm ; but she 
now became silent and thoughtful, often absent ; and some peo- 
ple thought that she seemed less friendly than formerly towards 
the Candidate, but somewhat more attentive to the Landed Pro- 
prietor, although she constantly declined his invitation ^^to 
take a tour to Oestanvik." 

The evening after this explanation took place, Elise was 
engaged with Jacobi in a lively conversation in the balcony. 

" And if," said Jacobi, " if I endeavor to win her affections, 
oh, tell me I would her parents, would her mother see it without 
displeasure ? Ah, speak openly with me ; the happiness of my 
life depends upon it ! " 

"You have my approval and my good wishes," answered 
Elise; "I tell you now what I have often told my husband, 
that I should very much like to call you my son 1 " 

** Oh 1 " exclaimed Jacobi, deeply affected, falling on his 
knees and pressing Elise 's hand to his lips : " oh, that every 
act in my life might prove my gratitude, my love — ! '* 

At this moment Louise, who had been looking for her mother, 
approached the balcony; she saw Jacobi 's action and heard his j 
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words. She withdrew quickly, as if she had been stung by a 
serpent 

From this time a great change was more itnd more percep- 
tible in her. Silent, shy, and very pale, she moved about like a 
dreaming person in the merry circle at Axelholm, and willingly 
agreed to fier mother's proposal to shorten her stay at this place. 

Jacobi, who was as much astonished as sorry at Louise's 
sudden unfriendliness towards him, began to think the place 
was somehow bewitched, and wished more than once to leave it. 

A Family Picturb. 

(From ** The Home.") 

The family is assembled in Oiq library ; tea is just finished. 
Louise, at the pressing request of Gabrielle and Petrea, lays 
out the cards in order to tell the sisters their fortune. The 
Candidate seats himself beside her, and seems to have made up 
his mind to be a little more cheerful. But then " the object " 
looks more like a cathedi*al than ever. The Landed Proprietor 
enters, bows, blows his nose, and kisses the hand of liis ^^ gracious 
aunt." 

Landed Proprietor — Very cold this evening ; I think we 
shall have frost. 

Elise — It is a miserable spring ; we have just read a melan- 
choly account of the famine in the northern provinces ; these 
years of dearth are truly unfortunate. 

Landed Proprietor — Oh yes, the famine up there. No, let 
us talk of something else ; that is too gloomy. I have had my 
peas covered with straw. Cousin Louise, are you fond of play- 
ing Patience ? I am very fond of it myself ; it is so composing. 
At Oestanvik I have got very small cards for Patience ; I am 
quite sure you would like them. Cousin Louise. 

The Landed Proprietor seats himself on the other side of 
Louise. The Candidate is seized with a fit of curious shrugs. 

Lotiise — Tliis is not Patience, but a little conjuring by means 
of which I can tell future things. Shall I tell your fortune. 
Cousin Thure ? 

Landed Proprietor — Oh yes ! do tell my fortune ; but don't 
tell me anything disagreeable. If I hear anything disagreeable 
in the evening, I always dream of it at night. Tell me now 
from the cards that I shall have a pretty little wife ; — a wife 
beautiful and amiable as Cousin Louise. 
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The Candidate (with an ezpresnan in his eyes as if he would 
send the Landed Proprietor head-over-heels to Oestanvik) — I 
don't know whether Miss Louise likes flavteiy. 

Landed Proprietor (who takes no notice of his rival) — Cousin 
Louise, are you fond of blue ? 

Louise — Blue ? It is a pretty color ; but I almost like green 
better. 

Landed Proprietor — Well, that's very droll; it suits ex- 
ceedingly well. At Oestanvik my drawing-room furniture is 
blue; beautiful light-blue satin. But in my bedroom I hare 
green moreen. Cousin Louise, I believe really — 

The Candidate coughs as though he were going to be suffo- 
cated, and rushes out of the room. Louise looks after him and 
sighs, and afterwards sees in the cards so many misfortunes for 
Cousin Thure that he is quite frightened. ** The peas frosted I '* 
— "conflagration in the drawing-room" — and at last "a bas- 
ket" ["the mitten"]. The Landed Proprietor declares still 
laughingly that he will not receive "a basket." The sisters 
smUe and make their remarks. 
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CLEMENS BRENTANO. 

Clbmsks Bbkntano, a German poet, born at Frankfort, Sept. 
8, 1778 ; died at Aschaffenburg, July 28, 1842. He was educated at 
Jena ; whence he removed to Heidelberg, and thereafter to Vienna 
and to Berlin. He lived in much seclusion, writing con amore and 
not as a professor of letters. In 1818 he withdrew from society 
and lived in strict retirement at Bulmen. He spent the later 
years of his life in Batisbon, Frankfort, and Munich. Brentano 
was a voluminous and multifarious writer. Viewed as a religious 
writer, he has been called the greatest modem Catholic poet ; seen 
from a purely literary standpoint, he is by many recognized as the 
father of the later romanticists. His works include dramas, lyrics, 
tales, satires, personal letters, folk-lore, and a collection of verbatim 
reports — carefully taken down year after year from her own mouth 
— of the visions and revelations of the ecstatic Anna Katharina 
Emmerich, a peasant girl of MUnster, who became an Augustinian 
nun at Agnetenberg. Many of Brentano's letters were published 
after his death by his sister Elizabeth, the famous Bettina of the 
Goethe correspondence. In collaboration with Bettina's husband, 
Clemens published " The Boy's Wonderhom/^ a collection of folk- 
songs which was of vast service to literature in that it led the way 
to the working of the prolific mines of traditional song and story in 
all nations. His " Story of Caspar the Brave and Annie the Fair," 
a novelette which has been characterized as "a perfect little piece,'' 
has been translated into English and published under the* title 
" Honor." " Ponce de L^on " and " Victoria " have been regarded 
as the best of his plays. His best poem was perhaps ^' The Foun- 
dation of Prague." His collected works were published in nine 
volumes in 1852. 

To readers of the present day a special interest attaches to 
Brentano's " Ballad of Lore Lay " ; which is the real foundation of 
the operas entitled " Loreley " by Mendelssohn and Lachner, and 
of the beautiful lyric by Heine. 

Lore Lay. 

At Bacharach there dwelleth 
A sorceress, so fair. 
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That many a heart unwaiy 
Her beauty did insnare. 

She wrought both shame and sorrow 

On many a knight around ; 
For him there was no rescue 

Whom her love's fetters bound. 

The bishop had her summoned 

With spiritual care ; 
But fain would grant her pardon, 

She was so passing fair. 

He spoke with pity's accents : 

" Poor Lore Lay ! O tell, 
Who is it hath misled thee 

To work thy evil spell ? ^ 

" let me die, Lord Bishop; 

Life I no longer prize, 
For all rush to destruction 

That look upon mine eyes. 

*' Mine eyes are flaming firebrands^ 

Mine arm a magic wand, 
O let the flames consume me ! 

O break in twain my wand 1'' 

*' No, ere I can condemn thee, 

Must thou to me disclose. 
Why in these flaming firebrands 

My heart already glows. 

'< To strive to break asunder 

Thy magic wand were vain ; 
Then would my heart be broken, 

Sweet Lore Lay, in twain.'' 

'< O laugh not thus. Lord Bishop, 

The hapless one to scorn ; 
But pray that God his mercy 

May show to the forlorn ! 

"01 may live no longer. 

To love I've bade adieu ; 
Give me the death I yearn for, 

For this I came to you, ^^ , 
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'* My lover he forsook me, 
And did my heart betray; 

Now dwells he with the stranger, 
Far, far from me away. 

<< Bright eyeu so wild yet gentle, 
The cheek of red and white^ 

Soft speech, to form my circle 
Of magic charms unite. 

" Myself therein must perish, 
My heart is rent in twain ; 

When I behold my image, 
Oh, I could die of pain. 

<^Let justice then be done me; 

A Christian's death my lot; 
For all is lost and vanished, 

Since he is with me not.'' 

Three knights he summoned : — <^ Let her 
Peace in yon convent find ; 

Gk), Lore ; be commended 
To €rod thy troubled mind ! 

<' A nun shalt thou be henceforth, 
A nun in black and white ; 

And, while on earth, prepare thee 
For death's eternal flight." 

And now unto the convent 
The knights all three repair^ 

And sorrowful amidst them 
Bode Lore Lay the fiur. 

*' Sir knights, I pray ye, let me 

This lofty rock ascend ; 
I long at my love's castle 

A parting look to send ; 

" The deep Rhine's flowing billows 
I fain once more would see ; 

Then go unto the convent, 
(Sod's virgin bride to be." 

The craggy rock soars lofty, 
Its side is steep and rude, 
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Yet up the height she climbeth. 
Till on the top she stood. ^ 

The knights bound fast their chargers^ 

And left them in the vale ; 
They climbed the rock, and higher^ 

And higher still they scale. 

The maiden spake : << A vessel 

Upon the Ehine I see ; 
He who therein is standing 

My own sweet love shall be ; 

" My heart beats so serenely^ 

He must, he must be mine ! '' 
Xhen o'er the verge reclining, 

She plunges in the Ehine. 

And all the knights, they perished^ 

Unable to descend ; 
No grave there to receive them, 

No priest their death to tend. ' 

Fbom "The Nubsb's Watoh." 

The moon it shines, 
My darling whines ; 
The clock strikes twelve : — Qod cheer 
The sick both far and near. 
Ood knoweth all ; 
Mousy nibbles in the wall ; 
The clock strikes one : — like day, 
Dreams o'er thy pillow play. 
The matin-bell 
Wakes the nun in convent cell ; 
The clock strikes two : — they go 
To choir in a row. 
The wind it blows, 
The cock he crows ; 
The clock strikes three : — the wagoner 
In his straw bed begins to stir. 
The steed he paws the floor, 
Creaks the stable door; 
The clock strikes four : — 'tis plaim 
The coachman sifts his grain. 
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ELIZABETH BRENTANO. 

Elizabeth Brentano, wife of Ludwig Acbim von Arnim, and 
better known to the world as Bettina von Arnim, a German au- 
thoress, was born at Frankfort, April 4, 1785, and died at Berlin, 
Jan. 20, 1869. She was very excitable and somewhat eccentric, 
in early life the suicide of a friend having produced a profound 
impression upon her mind. In her youth she gave way to a pas- 
sionate admiration and platonic affection for the poet Groethe, at 
that time a man of nearly sixty years of age. A correspondence 
ensued between them, and in 1835 Bettina came before the reading 
world in a series of letters entitled " The Correspondence of (xoethe 
with a Child," which she also translated into English. Her letters 
are poetical, graceful, fascinating, often extravagant, and abound in 
graphic sketches of men and women of the time. The great poet 
himself turned many of them into verse. " Die Giinderode," pub- 
lished in 1840, was a similar collection of letters which had passed 
between Bettina and the unfortunate friend of her childhood, the 
Canoness von Giinderode. Another such volume, the best of all, 
though hardly known, is a series of letters to and from her brother, 
Clemens Brentano, the novelist and dramatist. Bettina's English 
translation of the Goethe correspondence has been characterized as 
" an unparalleled literary curiosity." She also wrote " This Book 
Belongs to the King" (1843), an attempt to solve the question of 
pauperism. 

Goethe's Cobbespondbncb with a Child. 

to goethe. 

What shall I write to you, since I am sad, and have noth- 
ing new or welcome to say ? Rather would I at once send thee 
the white paper, instead of first covering it with letters, which 
do not always say what I wish, — and that thou shouldst fill it 
up at thy leisure, and make me but too happy and send it back 
to me ; and when I then see the blue cover and tear it open, — 
curiously hasty, as longing is always expectant of bliss, and I 
should then read what once charmed me from thy lips : " Dear 
child, my gentle heart, my only love, little darling," — th#. 
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friendly words with which thou spoiledst me, soothing me the 
while so kindly, — ah, more I would not ask. I should have 
all again, even thy whisper I should read there, with which 
thou softly pouredst into my soul all that was most lovely, and 
madest me forever beautiful to myself. As I there passed 
through the walks on thy arm, — ah, how long ago does it 
seem ! — I was contented ; all wishes were laid to sleep ; they 
had, like the mountains, enveloped color and form in mist ; I 
thought, thus it would glide, — and ever on, without much 
labor, — from the land to the high sea, — bold and proud, with 
unfolded flags and fresh breeze. But, Goethe, fiery youth 
wants the customs of the hot season: when the evening 
shadows draw over the land, then the nightingales shall not be 
silent ; all shall sing or express itself joyfully ; the world shall 
be a luxuriant fruit garland, all shall crowd in enjoyment, — 
and all enjojrment shall expand mightily ; it shall pour itself 
forth like fermenting wipe juice, which works in foam till it 
comes to rest ; we shall sink in it, as the sun beneath the ocean 
waves, but also return like him. So it has been with thee, 
Goethe ; none knows how thou heldst communion with heaven, 
and what wealth thou hast asked there, when thou hadst set in 
enjoyment. 

That delights me, to see when the sun sets, when the earth 
drinks in his glow, and slowly folds his fiery wings and detains 
him prisoner of night : then it becomes stiU in the world ; out 
of the darkness, longing rises up so secretly, and the stars there 
above lighten so unreachingly to it, — so very unreachably, 
Goethe! 

He who shall be happy becomes so timid : the heart, trem- 
bling, pants with happiness ere it has dared a welcome ; I also 
feel that I am not matched for my happiness ; what a power 
of senses to comprehend thee! Love must become a master- 
ship, — to want the possession of that which is to be loved, in 
the common understanding, is worthy of eternal love, and 
wrecks each moment on the slightest occurrence. This is my 
task, that I appropriate myself to thee, but will not possess 
thee, — thou most to be desired ! 

I am still so young that it may be easily pardoned if I am 
ignorant. Ah I I have no soul for knowledge ; I feel I cannot 
learn what I do not know ; I must wait for it, as the prophet in 
the wilderness waits for the ravens to bring him food. The 
simile is not so unapt: nourishment is borne to my spirit j 
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through the air^ — often exactly as it is on the point of star- 
yation. 

Since I have loyed thee, something unattainable floats in 
my spirit, — a mystery which nourishes me. As the ripe fi'uits 
fall from the tree, so here thoughts fall to me, which refresh 
and invigorate me. O Goethe ! had the fountain a soul, it 
could not hasten more full of expectation on to light, to rise 
again, than I, with foreseeing certainty, hasten on to meet this 
new life, which has been given me through thee, and which 
gives me to know that a higher impulse of life will burst the 
prison, not sparing the rest and ease of accustomed days, which 
in fermenting inspiration it destroys. This lofty fate the lov- 
ing spirit evades as little as the seed evades the blossom when 
it once lies in fresh earth. Thus I feel myself in thee, thou 
fruitful, blessed soil! I can say what it is when the germ 
bursts the hard rind, — it is painful; the smiling children of 
spring are bi'ought forth amid tears. 

O Goethe, what happens with man? what does he feel? 
what happens in the most flaming cup of his heart? I would 
willingly confess my faults to thee, but love makes me quite 
an ideal being. Thou hast done much for me, even before 
thou knewest me ; above much that I coveted and did not ask, 
thou bast raised me. 

BSTTIKA. 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 

John Bright, an English orator and statesman, was bom of 
Quaker parentage at Greenbank, near Rochdale, Lancashire, Nov. 
16, 1811 ; died March 27, 1889. He was educated at the Friends' 
schools at Ack worth, York, and Newton. During 1835 he traveled 
on the Continent, and on his return he delivered at Rochdale a series 
of lectures on subjects connected with his journey and on commerce 
and political economy. He had already, at an earlier a;ge, taken a 
public interest in questions of parliamentary reform, and his Quaker 
education had made him a prominent young opponent of church rates, 
capital punishment, and intemperance. The anti-corn-law agitation, 
however, brought him into more extended notice. He was one of 
the first and leading members of the le^ue, and in 1839 he engaged 
with Cobden in an extensive free-trade tour of the kingdom. In 
1843 he was returned by Durham to Parliament. In 1846 he ob- 
tained the appointment of a select committee of the House on the 
game-laws, and one on cotton-cultivation in India. He advocated 
the reform of the Irish land-laws and the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. In 1847 he was elected member for Manchester, and 
again at the general election which followed the formation of the 
first Derby ministry. The session of 1855 was rendered memorable 
as the occasion of some of his finest orations, delivered in denuncia- 
tion of the Crimean War. He traveled abroad for a while, on ac- 
count of ill-health ; and in 1857 he was elected for Birmingham, for 
which borough he remained a member until his death, March 27, 
1889. On the outbreak of the Civil War in the United States, Mr. 
Bright excited great unpopularity by his uncompromising advocacy 
of the Federal cause. In 1865, after Gladstone's defeat on the reform 
bill, Bright conducted a campaign in favor of reform, and obtained 
from the Disraeli government a measure embodying many of his 
principles. His completion, in 1883, of a quarter of a century of 
public service was marked by a series of popular demonstrations. 
In 1886 he opposed the Gladstone home-rule policy, and became the 
great strength of the Unionist party, his influence going far toward 
winning the general election of that year. A collection of Bright's 
" Speeches " was published in 1868, another collection in 1881, and 
his " Public Letters " in 1885. Mr. Bright was recognized as one 
of the most eloquent public speakers of his time. 
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From the Spbboh on the State op Ireland (1866). 

I THINK I was told in 1849, as I stood in the burial ground 
at Skibbereen, that at least four hundi'ed people who had died 
of famine were buried within the quarter of an acre of ground 
on which I was then looking. It is a country, too, from which 
there has been a greater emigration by sea within a given time 
than has been known at any time from any other country in the 
world. It is a country where there has been, for generations 
past, a general sense of wrong, out of which has grown a 
chronic state of insurrection ; and at this very moment when I 
speak, the general safeguard of constitutional liberty is with- 
drawn, and we meet in this hall, and I speak here to-night, 
rather by the forbearance and permission of the Irish executive 
than under the protection of the common safeguards of the 
rights and liberties of the people of the United Kingdom. 

I venture to say that this is a miserable and a humiliating 
picture to draw of this country. Bear in mind that I am not 
speaking of Poland suffering under the conquest of Russia. 
There is a gentleman, now a candidate for an Irish county, who 
is very great upon the wrongs of Poland ; but I have found him 
always in the House of Commons taking sides with that great 
party which has systematically supported the wrongs of Ire- 
land. I am not speaking of Hungaiy, or of Venice as she was 
under the rule of Austria, or of the Greeks under the dominion 
of the Turk; but I am speaking of Ireland — part of the 
United Kingdom — part of that which boasts itself to be the 
most civilized and the most Christian nation in the world. I 
took the liberty recently, at a meeting in Glasgow, to say that 
I believed it was impossible for a class' to govern a great nation 
wisely and justly. Now, in Ireland there has been a field in 
which all the principles of the Tory party have had their com- 
plete experiment and development. You have had the country 
gentleman in all his power. You have had any number of Acts 
of Parliament which the ancient Parliament of Ireland of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom could give him. You have 
had the Established Church suppoi-ted by the law, even to the 
extent, not many years ago, of collecting its revenues by the aid 
of military force. In point of fact, I believe it would be impos- 
sible to imagine a state of things in which the Tory party 
should have a more entire and complete opportunity for their 
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trial than they have had within the limits of this island. And 
yet what has happened? This, surely: that the kingdom has 
been continually weakened, that the harmony of the empire has 
been disturbed, and that the mischief has not been confined to 
the United Kingdom, but has spread to the colonies. . . . 

I am told — you can answer it if I am wrong — that it is 
not common in' Ireland now to give leases to tenants, especially 
to Catholic tenants. If that be so, then the security for the 
property rests only upon the good feeling and favor of the 
owner of the land ; for the laws, as we know, have been made 
by the landowners, and many propositions for the advantage of 
the tenants have unfortunately been too little considered by 
Parliament. The result is that you have bad farming, bad 
dwelling-houses, bad temper, and everything bad connected 
with the occupation and cultivation of land in Ireland. One of 
the results — a result the most appalling — is this, that your 
population is fleeing your country and seeking refuge in a dis- 
tant land. On this point I wish to refer to a letter which I 
received a few days ago from a most esteemed citizen of Dub- 
lin. He told me that he believed that a very large portion of 
what he called the poor, amongst Irishmen, sympathized with 
any scheme or any proposition that was adverse to the Imperial 
Government. He said further that the people here are rather 
in the country than of it, and that they are looking more to 
America than they are looking to England. I think there is a 
good deal in that. When we consider how many Irishmen have 
found a refuge in America, I do not know how we can wonder 
at that statement. You will recollect that when the ancient 
Hebrew prophet prayed in his captivity, he prayed with his 
window open towards Jerusalem. You know that the followers 
of Mohammed, when they pray, turn their faces towards Mecca. 
When the Irish peasant asks for food and freedom and blessing, 
his eye follows the setting sun, the aspirations of his heart reach 
beyond the wide Atlantic, and in spirit he grasps hands with 
the great Republic of the West. If this be so, I say then that 
the disease is not only serious, but it is desperate ; but desper- 
ate as it is, I believe there is a certain remedy for it if the 
people and Parliament of the United Kingdom are willing to 
apply it. . . . 

I believe that at the root of a general discontent there is in 
all countries a general grievance and general suffering. The 
surface of society is not incessantly disturbed without a cause. 
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I recollect in the poem of the greatest of Italian poets, he tells 
us that as he saw in vision the Stygian lake, and stood upon its 
banks, he observed the constant commotion upon the surface of 
the pool, and his good instructor and guide explained to him 
the cause of it : — 

^< This, too, for certain know, that underneath 
The water dwells a multitude, whose sighs 
Into these bubbles make the surface heave, 
As thine eye tells thee wheresoever it turn.'' 

And I say that in Ireland, for generations back, the misery 
and the wrongs of the people have made their sign, and have 
found a voice in constant insurrection and disorder. I have 
said that Ireland is a country of many wrongs and of many sor- 
rows. Her past lies almost in shadow. Her present is full of 
anxiety and peril. Her future depends on ^e power of her 
people to substitute equality and justice for supremacy, and a 
generous patriotism for the spirit of faction. In the effort now 
making in Great Britain to create a free representation of the 
I>eople you have the deepest interest. The people never wish 
to suffer, and they never wish to inflict injustice. They have 
no sympathy with the wrong-doer, whether in Great Britain or 
in Ireland ; and when they are fairly represented in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, as I hope they will one day be, they will 
speedily give an effective and final answer to that old question 
of the Parliament of Kilkenny — ** How comes it to pass that 
the King has never been the richer for Ireland? " 



From the Speech on the Corn Laws (1843). 

It must not be supposed, because I wish to represent the 
interest of the many, that I am hostile to the interest of the few. 

But is it not perfectly certain that if the foundation of the 
most magnificent building be destroyed and undermined, the 
whole fabric itself is in danger? Is it not certain, also, that 
the vast body of the people who form the foundation of the 
social fabric, if they are suffering, if they are trampled upon, if 
they are degraded, if they are discontented, if " their hands are 
against every man, and every man's hands are against them," if 
they do not flourish as well, reasonably speaking, as the classes 
who are above them because they are richer and more power- 
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f UI9 — then are those classes as much in danger as the working 
classes themselves? 

There never was a revolution in any country which destroyed 
the great body of the people. There have been convulsions of 
a most dire character which have overturned old-established mon- 
archies and have hurled thrones and scepters to the dust. There 
have been revolutions which have brought down most powerful 
aristocracies, and swept them from the face of the earth forever, 
but never was there a revolution yet which destroyed the people. 
And whatever may come as a consequence of the state of things 
in this country, of this we may rest assured: that the common 
people, that the great bulk of our countrymen will remain and 
survive the shock, though it may be that the Crown and the 
aristocracy and the Church may be leveled with the dust, and 
rise no more. In seeking to represent the working classes, and 
in standing up for their rights and liberties, I hold that I am 
also defending the rights and liberties of the middle and richer 
classes of society. Doing justice to one class cannot inflict 
injustice on any other class, and " justice and impartiality to all" 
is what we all have a right to from government. And we have 
a right to clamor ; and so long as I have breath, so long will I 
clamor against the oppression which I see to exist, and in favor 
of the rights of the great body of the people. . . . 

What is the condition in which we are? I have already 
spoken of Ireland. You know that hundreds of thousands meet 
there, week after week, in various parts of the country, to pro- 
claim to all the world the tyranny under which they suffer. 
You know that in South Wales, at this moment, there is an 
insurrection of the most extraordinary character going on, and 
that the Government is sending, day after day, soldiers and 
artillery amongst the innocent inhabitants of that mountainous 
country for the purpose of putting down the insurrection thereby 
raised and carried on. You know that in the Staffordshire iron- 
works almost all the workmen are now out and in want of 
wages, from want of employment and from attempting to resist 
the inevitable reduction of wages which must follow restriction 
upon trade. You know that in August last, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire rose in peaceful insurrection to proclaim to the world, 
and in face of Heaven, the wrongs of an insulted and oppressed 
people. I know that my own neighborhood is unsettled and 
uncomfortable. I know that in your own city your families are 
suffering. Yes, I have been to your cottages and. seen AwjjTp 
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condition. Thanks to my canvass of Durham, I have been able 
to see the condition of many honest and independent — or ought- 
to-be-independent — and industrious artisans. I have seen even 
freemen of your city sitting, looking disconsolate and sad. Their 
hands were ready to labor ; their skill was ready to produce all 
that their trade demanded.. They were as honest and industrious 
as any man in this assembly, but no man hired them. They 
were in a state of involuntary idleness, and were driving fast to 
the point of pauperism. I have seen their wives, too, with three 
or four children about them — one in the cradle, one at the 
breast. I have seen their countenances, and I have seen the 
signs of their sufferings. I have seen the emblems and symbols 
of afBiction such as I did not expect to see in this city I Ay ! 
and I have seen those littie children who at not a distant day 
will be the men and women of this city of Durham ; I have 
seen their poor littie wan faces and anxious looks, as if the fur- 
rows of old age were coming upon them before they bad escaped 
from the age of childhood. I have seen all this in this city, and 
I have seen far more in the neighborhood from which I have 
come. You have seen, in all probability, people from my neigh- 
borhood walking your streets and begging for that bread which 
the Com Laws would not allow them to earn. 

^< Bread-taxed weaver, all can see 
What the tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children, vilely led. 
Singing hymns for shameful bread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked ieeV 

This is what the Corn Law does for the weavers of my neigh- 
borhood, and for the weavers and artisans of yours. . . . 
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ANTHELME BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

Anthelmb Brillat-Savarin, a French author, bom at Bel- 
ley, April 1, 1755 ; died at Paris, Feb. 2, 1856. He was educated 
to his father's profession of the law, and was practicing when, in 
1789, he was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly. He 
afterward became president of the civil tribunal of the department 
of Ain, and on the establishment of the Court of Cassation he was 
made a judge of it. During the Reign of Terror he fled to Switzer- 
land, and then to the United States, where he taught music and 
French. In 1796, he returned to his native country, where, after 
filling several offices under the Directory, he was reappointed Judge 
of the Court of Cassation, in which office he remained during the 
rest of his life. His life-study was gastronomy. Brillat-Savarin is 
known to history by his one great book, " Physiologic du Grotit," 
published a year or so before his death. This is an essay on the 
social implications of gastronomy, written in elegant style with 
profound knowledge of the subject-matter. 

The Physiology op Taste. 

I HAVE consulted the dictionaries under the word gourman- 
dise^ and am by no means satisfied with what I find. The love 
of good living seems to be constantly confounded with gluttony 
and voracity ; whence I infer that our lexicographers, however 
otherwise estimable, are not to be classed with those good fel- 
lows amongst learned men who can put away gracefully a wing 
of partridge, and then, by raising the little finger, wash it down 
witii a glass of Lafitte or Clos-Vougeot. 

They have utterly forgot that social love of good eating 
which combines in one, Athenian elegance, Roman luxury, and 
Parisian refinement. It implies discretion to arrange, skill to 
prepare; it appreciates energetically, and judges profoundly. 
It is a precious quality, almost deserving to rank as a virtue, 
and is very certainly the source of much unqualified enjoy- 
ment. 

Q-ourmandisej or the love of good living, is ^.^^|jQa8sion6d,r|^ 
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rational, and habitual preference for whatever flatters the sense 
of taste. It is opposed to excels ; therefore every man who eats 
to indigestion, or makes himself drunk, runs the risk of being 
erased from the list of its votaries. Q-ourmandue also comprises 
a love for dainties or tidbits; which is merely an analogous 
preference, limited to light, delicate, or small dishes, to pastry, 
and so forth. It is a modification allowed in favor of the women, 
or men of feminine tastes. 

Regarded from any point of view, the love of good living 
deserves nothing but praise and encouragement. Physically, it 
is the result and proof of the digestive organs being healthy and 
perfect. Morally, it shows implicit resignation to the commands 
of Nature, who, in ordering man to eat that he may live, gives 
him appetite to invite, flavor to encourage, and pleasure to 
reward. 

Grastronomy is a scientific definition of all that relates to man 
as a feeding animal. 

Its object is to watch over the preservation of man by means 
of the best possible food. 

It does so by directing, according to certain principles, all 
those who procure, search for, or prepare things which may be 
converted into food. 

To tell the truth, this is what moves cultivators, vine? 
dressers, fishermen, huntsmen, and the immense family of cooks, 
whatever title or qualification they bear, to the preparation of 
food. 

Gastronomy is a chapter of natural history, from the fact that 
it makes a classification of alimentary substances. 

Of physics, for it examines their properties and qualities. 

Of chemistry, from the various analysis and decomposition 
to which it subjects them. 

Of cookery, from the fact that it prepares food and makes it 
agreeable. 

Of commerce, from the fact that it purchases at as low a rate 
as possible what it consumes, and displays to the greatest advan- 
tage what it offers for sale. 

Lastly it is a chapter of political economy, from the resources 
it furnishes the taxing power, and the means of exchange it sub- 
stitutes between nations. 

Gastronomy rules all life, for the tears of the infant cry for 
the bosom of the nurse ; the dying man receives ivith some^j 
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of pleasure the last cooling diink, which, alas! he is unable to 
digest 

It has to do with all classes of society, for if it presides over 
the banquets of assembled kings, it calculates the number of 
minutes of ebullition which an egg requires- 

The material of gastronomy is all that may be eaten; its 
object is direct, the preservation of individuals. Its means of 
execution are cultivation, which produces ; commerce, which 
exchanges; industry, which prepares; and experience, which 
teaches us to put them to the best use. 

Gastronomy considers taste in its pleasures and in its pains. 
It has discovered the gradual excitements of which it is suscep- 
tible ; it regularizes its action, and has fixed limits, which a man 
who respects himself will never pass. 

It also considers the action of food or aliments on the morale 
of man, on his imagination, his mind, his judgment, his coui-age, 
and his perceptions, whether he is awake, sleeps, acts, or reposes. 

Grastronomy determines the degree of esculence of every 
alimentary subject; all are not presentable under the same 
circumstances. 

Some can be eaten until they are entirely developed. Such 
as capers, asparagus, sucking pigs, squabs, and other animals 
eaten only when they are young. 

Others as soon as they have reached all the perfection to 
which they are destined, like melons, fruit, mutton, beef, and 
grown animals. Others when they begin to decompose, such as 
snipe, woodcock, and pheasant. Others not until cooking has 
destroyed all their injurious properties, such as the potato, manioc, 
and other substances. 

Gastronomy classifies all of these substances accoi*ding to 
their qualities, and indicates those which will mingle, and measur- 
ing the quantity of nourishment they contain, distinguishes those 
which should make the basis of our repast from those which are 
only accessories, and others which, though not necessary, are an 
agreeable relief, and become the obligate accompaniment of con- 
vivial gossip. 

It takes no less interest in the beverages intended for us, 
according to time, place, and climate. It teaches their prepara- 
tion and preservation, and especially presents them in an order 
so exactly calculated that the pleasure perpetually increases, 
until gratification ends and abuse begins. 
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Gastronomy examines men and things for the purpose of 
ti-ansporting, from one. country to another, all that deserves to 
be known, and which causes a well-arranged entertainment 
to be an abridgment of the world in which each portion is 
repi'esented. 

Gastronomical knowledge is necessary to all men, for it 
tends to augment the sum of happiness. This utility becomes 
the greater in proportion as it is used by the more comfortable 
classes of society ; it is indispensable to those who have large 
incomes, and entertain a great deal, either because in this respect 
they discharge an obligation, follow their own inclination, or 
yield to fashion. 

They have this special advantage, that they take personal 
pleasure in the manner their table is kept ; they can, to a cer- 
tain point, superintend the depositories of their confidence, and 
even on many occasions direct them. 

The Prince de Soubise once intended to give an entertain- 
ment, and asked for the bill of fare. 

The maitre d^hStel came with a list surrounded by viffnettes^ 
and the first article that met the Prince's eye was fifti/ hams. 
" Bertrand," said the Prince, " I think you must be extravagant ; 
fifty hams ! Do you intend to feast my whole regiment? " 

"No, Prince, there will be but one on the table, and the 
surplus I need for my epagnole^ my blondes^ garnitures, etc." 

" Bertrand, you are robbing me. This article will not do." 

" Monseigneur," said the artist, " you do not appreciate me ! 
Give the order, and I will put those fifty hams in a crystal flask 
no longer than my thumb." 

What could be said to such a positive operation? The 
Prince smiled, and the hams were passed. 

In men not far removed from a state of nature, it is well 
known that all impoi-tant affairs are discussed at their feasts. 
Amid their festivals savages decide on war and peace ; we need 
not go far to know that villages decide on all public affairs at 
the cabinet. 

This observation has not escaped those to whom the weight- 
iest affairs are often confided. They saw that a full-stomached 
individual was very different from a fasting one; that the 
table established a kind of alliance between the parties, and 
made guests more apt to receive certain impressions and sub- 
mit to certain influences. This was the origin of political 
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gaBtronomy. Entertainments have become governmental mea- 
sures, and the fate of nations is decided on in a banquet. 
This is neither a paradox nor a novelty, but a simple obser- 
vation of fact. Open every historian, from the time of He- 
rodotus to our own days, and it will be seen that, not even 
excepting conspiracies, no great event ever took place, not 
conceived, prepared, and arranged at a festival. 

Such, at the first glance, appears to be the domain of gas- 
tronomy, a realm fertile in results of every kind and which is 
aggrandized by the discoveries and inventions of those who 
cultivate it. It is certain that before the lapse of many years, 
gastronomy wiU have its academicians, courses, professors, and 
premiums. 

At first some rich and zealous* gastronomer will establish 
periodical assemblies, in which the most learned theorists will 
unite with artists, to discuss and measure the various branches 
of alimentation. 

Soon (such is the history of all academies) the government 
will intervene, will regularize, protect, and institute; it will 
seize the opportunity to reward the people for all orphans 
made by war, for all the Arianas whose tears have been 
evoked by the drum. 

Happy will be the depository of power who will attach his 
name to this necessary institution ! His name will be repeated 
from age to age with that of Noah, Bacchus, Triptolemus, and 
other benefactors of humanity; he will be among ministers 
what Henry IV. was among kings; his eulogy will be in every 
mouth, though no regulation make it a necessity. 

Those predisposed to epicurism are for the most part of mid- 
dling height. They are broad-faced, and have bright eyes, small 
forehead, short nose, fleshy lips, and rounded chin. The women 
are plump, chubby, pretty rather than beautiful, with a slight 
tendency to fullness of figure. It is under such an exterior 
that we must look for agreeable guests. They accept all that 
is offered them, eat without hurry, and taste with discrimina- 
tion. They never make any haste to get away from houses 
where they have been well treated, but stay for the evening, 
because they know all the games and other after-dinner amuse- 
ments. 

Those, on the contrary, to whom nature has denied an apti- 
tude for the enjoyments of taste, are long-fac^d, long-nosed, and 
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long-eyed : whatever their stature, they have something lanky 
about them. They have dark, lanky hair, and are never in 
good condition. It was one of them who invented trousers. 
The women whom nature h8s aflBicted with the same misfortune 
are angular, feel themselves bored at table, and live on cards 
and scandal. 

This theory of mine can be verified by each reader from his 
own personal observation. I shall give an instance from my 
own personal experience : — 

Sitting one day at a grand banquet, I had opposite me a 
very pretty neighbor, whose face showed the predisposition I 
have described. Leaning to the guest beside me, I said quietly 
that from her physiognomy, the young lady on the other side of 
the table must be fond of good eating. " You must be mad I " 
he answered; "she is but fifteen at most, which is certainly not 
the age for such a thing. However, let us watch." 

At first, things were by no means in my favor, and I was 
somewhat afraid of having compromised myself, for during the 
first two courses the young lady quite astonished me by her dis- 
cretion, and I suspected we had stumbled upon an exception, 
remembering that there are some for every rule. But at last 
the dessert came, — a dessert both magnificent and abundant, — 
and my hopes were again revived. Nor did I hope in vain : not 
only did she eat of all that was offered her, but she even got 
dishes brought to her from the farthest parts of the table. In a 
word, she tasted everything, and my neighbor at last expressed 
his astonishment that the little stomach could hold so many 
things. Thus was my diagnosis verified, and once again science 
triumphed. 

Whilst I was writing the above, on a fine winter's evening, 
M. Cartier, formerly the first violinist at the Opera, paid me a 
visit, and sat down at the fireside. Being full of my subject, I 
said, after looking at him attentively for some time, "How does 
it happen, my dear professor, that you are no epicure, when you 
have all the features of one ? " "I was one," he replied, " and 
among the foremost; but now I refrain." " On principle, I sup- 
pose ? " said I ; but all the answer I had was a sigh, like one of 
Sir Walter Scott's — that is to say, almost a groan. 

As some are gourmands by predestination, so others become 
so by their state in society or their calling. There are four 
classes which I should signalize by way of eminence : the mon- 
eyed class, the doctors, men of lettei*s, and the devout. 
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Inequality of condition implies inequality of wealth, but in- 
equality of wealth does not imply inequality of wants ; and he 
who can afford every day a dinner sufficient for a hundred per- 
sons is often satisfied by eating the thigh of a chicken. Hence 
the necessity for the many devices of art to reanimate that 
ghost of an appetite by dishes which maintain it without in- 
jury, and caress without stifling it. 

The causes which act upon doctors are very different, though 
not less powerful. They become epicures in spite of them- 
selves, and must be made of bronze to resist the seductive 
power of circumstances. The "dear doctor" is all the more 
kindly welcomed that health is the most precious of boons ; and 
thus they are always waited for with impatience and received 
with eagerness. Some are kind to them from hope, others from 
gratitude. They are fed like pet pigeons. They let things 
take their course, and in six months the habit is confirmed, 
and they are gourmands past redemption. 

I ventured one day to express this opinion at a banquet in 
which, with eight others, I took a part, with Dr. Corvisart at 
the head of the table It was about the year 1806. 

"Youl" cried I, with the inspired tone of a Puritan 
preacher; "you are the last remnant of a body which formerly 
covered the whole of France. Alas! its members are annihi- 
lated or widely scattered. No more fermierB-gSnSraux^ no 
abb^s nor knights nor white-coated friars. The members of 
your profession constitute the whole gastronomic body. Sus- 
tain with firmness that great responsibility, even if you must 
share the fate of the three hundred Spartans at the Pass of 
Thermopylae." 

At the same dinner I observed the following noteworthy 
fact. The doctor, who, when in the mood, was a most agree- 
able companion, drank nothing but iced champagne; and there- 
fore in the earlier part of the dinner, whilst others were engaged 
in eating, he kept talking loudly and telling stories. But at 
dessert, on the contrary, and when the general conversation 
began to be lively, he became serious, silent, and sometimes 
low-spirited. 

From this observation, confirmed by many others, I have 
deduced the following theorem: — "Champagne, though at 
first exhilarating, ultimately produces stupefying effects;" a 
result, moreover, which is a well-known characteristic of the 
carbonic acid which it contains. 
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Whilst I have the university doctors under my grasp, I 
must, before I die, reproach them with the extreme severity 
which they use towards their patients. As soon as one has the 
misfortune to fall into their hands, he must undergo a whole 
litany of prohibitions, and give up everything that he is ac- 
customed to think agreeable. I rise up to oppose such inter- 
dictions, as being for the most part useless. I say useless, 
because the patient never longs for what is hurtful. A doctor 
of judgment will never lose sight of the instinctive tendency 
of our inclinations, or forget that if painful sensations are nat- 
urally fraught with danger, those which are pleasant have a 
healthy tendency. We have seen a drop of wine, a cup of 
coffee, or a thimbleful of liqueur, call up a smile to the most 
Hippocratic face. 

Those severe prescribers must, moreover, know very well 
that their prescriptions remain almost always without result. 
The patient tries to evade the duty of taking them; those about 
him easily find a good excuse for humoring him, and thus his 
death is neither hastened nor i*etarded. In 1815 the medical 
allowance of a sick Russian would have made a drayman drunk, 
and that of an Englishman was enough for a Limousin. Nor 
was any diminution possible, for there were military inspectors 
constantly going round our hospitals to examine the supply and 
the consumption. 

I am the more confident in announcing my opinion because 
it is based upon numerous facts, and the most successful practi- 
tioners have used a system closely resembling it. 

Canon Rollet, who died some fifty years ago, was a hard 
drinker, according to the custom of those days. He fell ill, 
and the doctor's first words were a prohibition of wine in any 
form. On his very next visit, however, our physician foimd 
beside the bed of his patient the corpus delicti itself, to wit, a 
table^ covered with a snow-white cloth, a crystal cup, a hand- 
some looking bottle, and a napkin to wipe the lips. At this 
sight he flew into a violent passion and spoke of leaving the 
house when the wretched canon cried to him in tones of lamen- 
tation, " Ah, doctor, remember that in forbidding me to drink, 
you have not forbidden me the pleasure of looking at the 
bottle!" 

The physician who treated Montlusin of Pont de Veyle was 
still moi^e severe, for not only did he forbid the use of wine to 
his patient, but also prescribed large doses of water. Shortly 
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after the doctor's departure, Madame Montlusin, anxious to 
give full effect to the medical orders, and assist in the recovery 
of her husband's health, offered him a large glass of the finest 
and clearest water. The patient took it with docility, and 
began to drink it with resignation ; but stopping short at the 
first mouthful, he handed back the glass to his wife. '*Take 
it, my dear," said he, "and keep it for another time; I have 
always heard it said that we should not trifle with remedies." 

In the domain of gastronomy the men of letters are near 
neighbors to the doctors. A hundred years ago literary men 
were all hard drinkers. They followed the fashion, and the 
memoirs of the period are quite edifying on that subject. At 
the present day they are gastronomes, and it is a step in the 
right direction. I by no means agree with the cynical Geof- 
froy, who used to say that if our modern writings are weak, it 
is because literary men now drink nothing stronger than lemon- 
ade. The present age is rich in talents, and the very number 
of books probably interferes with their proper appreciation; 
but posterity, being more calm and judicial, will see amongst 
them much to admire, just as we ourselves have done justice to 
the masterpieces of Racine and Moliire, which were received 
by their contemporaries with coldness. 

Never has the social position of men of letters been more 
pleasant than at present. They no longer live in wretched gar- 
rets ; the fields of literature are become more fertile, and even 
the study of the Muses has become productive. Received on 
an equality in any rank of life, they no longer wait for patron- 
age ; and to fill up their cup of happiness, good living bestows 
upon them its dearest favors. Men of letters are invited because 
of the good opinion men have of their talents; because their 
conversation has, generally speaking, something piquant in it, 
and also because now every dinner-party must as a matter of 
course have its literary man. 

Those gentlemen always arrive a little late, but are wel- 
comed, because expected. They are treated as favorites so that 
they may come again, and regaled that they may shine ; and as 
they find all this very natural, by being accustomed to it they 
become, are, and remain gastronomes. 
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kjxKB BBONTi (^^Aoton Bell"), an English novelist, sister of 
Charlotte; born in Thornton, Yorkshire, 1820; died in Scarbor- 
ough, May 28, 1849. She spent her life in her father's parsonage 
at Haworth ; had a short experience as a governess ; and published 
poems with her sisters. Her novels are: "Agnes Grey" (1847): 
« The Tenant of WUdf ell Hall " (1848). 

Despondency. 

I HAVE gone backward in the work ; 

The labor has not sped ; 
Drowsy and dark my spirit lies, 

Heavy and dull as lead. 

How can I rouse my sinking soul 

From such a lethargy ? 
How can I break these iron chains 

And set my spirit free ? 

There have been times when I have mourned 

In anguish o'er the past. 
And raised my suppliant hands on high, 

While tears fell thick and fast ; 

And prayed to have my sins forgiven, 

With such a fervent zeal, 
An earnest grief, a strong desire 

As now I cannot f eeL 

And I have felt so full of love, 

So strong in spirit then, 
As if my heart would never cool, 

Or wander back again. 

And yet, alas ! how many times 

My feet have gone astray ! 
How oft have I forgot my Grod ! 

How greatly fallen away ! 
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My sins increase — my love grows cold, 

And Hope within me dies : 
Even Faith itself is wavering now ; 

Oh, how shall I arise? 

I cannot weep, but I can pray; 

Then let me not despair : 
Now Jesus, save me, lest I die t 

Christ, hear my humble prayer. 



Resignation. 

I HOPED that with the brave and strong 

My portioned task might lie : 
To toil amid the busy throng 

With purpose pure and high. 

But God has fixed another part. 

And he has fixed it well ; 
I said so, with my bleeding heart, 

When first the anguish fell. 

Thou, God, hast taken our delight, 

Our treasured hope away ; 
Thou bid'st us now weep through the night, 

And sorrow through the day. 

These weary hours will not be lost — 

These days of misery, 
These nights of darkness, anguish-tost — 

Can I but turn to Thee : 

With secret labor to sustain. 
In humble patience, every blow ; 

To gather fortitude from pain. 
And hope and holiness from woe. 

Thus let me serve Thee from my hearty 
Whatever may be my written fate : 

Whether thus early to depart. 
Or yet awhile to wait 



Should Death be standing at the gate, 

Thus should I keep my vow. — 
But, Lord I whatever be my fate. 

Oh, let me serve Thee now. C^r\r\n^o 
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CHARLOTTE BRONT^. 

Charlotte BrontA, an English novelist, born in Thornton, 
April 21, 1816; died in Haworth, March 31, 1855. Her "Jane 
Eyre '' (London, 1847) was published under her pseudonym " Currer 
Bell " ; and many personal experiences are embodied in her novels. 
"Sbiriey" was published in 1849, and was at once the means of 
discovering its author, some one having recognized Haworth from 
the description. The disclosure of her name at once introduced 
her to the acquaintance of the most celebrated literary men of 
London. Her sensitive nature shrank from publicity, and she 
gladly retreated to the quiet of Haworth. Her health was failing. 
At intervals she was able to work, and in 1853 she completed 
" Villette," the work which gives ns, in the person of Lucy Snowe, 
the clearest insight into her own character, and the most vivid 
delineation of her own experience. 

In June, 1854, Charlotte Bronte was married to the Rev. Arthur 
NichoUs, her father's curate. A few months of domestic happiness 
followed. But years of suffering had enfeebled her fragile body, 
and she died at the age of thirty-eight. 

Charlotte Bronte is perhaps most widely known by her first 
novel, "Jane Eyre." 

An III Omen. 

(Prom " Jane Eyre.") 

The wind fell, for a second, round Thomfield; but far away 
over wood and water, poured a wild, melancholy wail: it was 
sad to listen to, and I mn off again. 

Here and there I strayed through the orchard, gathered up 
the apples with which the grass round the tree roots was thickly 
strewn : then I employed myself in dividing the ripe from the 
unripe ; I carried them into the house and put them away in 
the storeroom. Then I repaired to the library to ascertain 
whether the fire was lit ; for, though summer, I knew on such 
a gloomy evening, Mr. Rochester would like to see a cheerful 
hearth when he came in : yes, the fire had been kindled some , 
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time, and burned well. I placed his arm-chair by the chimney- 
corner: I wheeled the table near it: I let down the curtain, 
and had the candles brought in ready for lighting. More rest- 
less than ever, when I had completed these arrangements I could 
not sit still, nor even remain in the house : a little timepiece in 
the room and the old clock in the hall simultaneously struck 
ten. 

"How late it grows!" I said: "I will run down to the 
gates: it is moonlight at intervals; I can see a good way on 
the road. He may be coming now, and to meet him will save 
some minutes of suspense." 

The wind roared high in the great trees which embowered 
the gates ; but the road as far as I could see, to the right hand 
and the left, was all still and solitary : save for the shadows of 
clouds crossing it at intervals, as the moon looked out, it was 
but a long pale line, unvaried by one moving speck. 

A puerile tear dimmed my eye while I looked — a tear of 
disappointment and impatience : ashamed of it, I wiped it away. 
I lingered ; the moon shut herself wholly within her chamber, 
and drew close her curtain of dense cloud: the night grew 
dark ; rain came driving fast on the gale. 

" I wish he would come ! I wish he would come ! " I ex- 
claimed, seized with hypochondriac foreboding. I had expected 
his arrival before tea ; now it was dark : what could keep him ? 
Had an accident happened? The event of last night again 
recurred to me. I interpreted it as a warning of disaster. I 
feared my hopes were too bright to be realized ; and I had en- 
joyed so much bliss lately that I imagined my fortune had passed 
its meridian and must now decline. 

" Well, I cannot return to the house," I thought; " I cannot 
sit by the fireside, while he is abroad in inclement weather: 
better tire my limbs than strain my heart; I will go forward 
and meet him." 

I set out; I walked fast, but not far: ere I had measured a 
quarter of a mile, I heard the tramp of hoofs ; a horseman came 
on, full gallop ; a dog ran by his side. Away with evil pre- 
sentiment ! It was he : here he was, mounted on Mesrour, 
followed by Pilot. He saw me ; for the moon had opened a 
blue field in the sky, and rode in its watery bright: he took 
his hat off, and waved it round his head. I now ran to meet 
him. 

" There 1 " he fexclaimed, as he stretched out his hand and^j^ 
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bent from the saddle : " You can't do without me, tliat is evi- 
dent. Step on my bootrtoe ; give me both hands : mount I '' 

I obeyed ; joy made me agile : I sprang up before him. A 
hearty kissing I got for a welcome ; and some boastful triumph ; 
which I swallowed as well as I could. He checked himself in 
his exultation to demand : " But is there anything the matter, 
Janet, that you come to meet me at such an hour ? Is there 
anything wi^ong ? '* 

" No ; but I thought you would never come. I could not 
bear to wait in the house for you, especially with this rain and 
wind." 

" Rain and wind, indeed 1 Yes, you are dripping like a mer- 
maid ; pull my cloak round you : but I think you are feverish, 
Jane : both your cheek and hand are burning hot. I ask again, 
is there anything the matter ? " 

" Nothing, now : I am neither afraid nor unhappy." 

" Then you have been both ? " 

" Rather : but I'll tell you all about it by and by, sir ; and I 
dare say you will only laugh at me for my pains." 

" I'll laugh at you heartily when to-morrow is past ; till then 
I dare not: my prize is not certain. This is you, who have 
been as slippery as an eel this last month, and as thorny as a 
brier-rose. I could not lay a finger anywhere but I was pricked ; 
and now I seem to have gathered up a stray lamb in my arms : 
you wandered out of the fold to seek your shepherd, did you, 
Jane?" 

" I wanted you : but don't boast. Here we are at Thorn- 
field; now let me down." 

He landed me on the pavement. As John took his horse, 
and he followed me into the hall, he told me to make haste and 
put sofnething dry on, and then return to him in the library; 
and he stopped me, as I made for the staircase, to extort a 
promise that I would not be long: nor was I long: in five 
minutes I rejoined him. I found him at supper. 

" Take a seat and bear me company, Jane : please God, it is 
the last meal but one you will eat at Thornfield Hall for a long 
time." 

I sat down near him ; but told him I could not eat. 

" Is it because you have the prospect of a journey before you, 
Jane ? Is it the thoughts of going to London that takes away 
your appetite ? " 

" I cannot see my prospects clearly to-night, sir ; and I hardlTT 
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know what thoughts I have in my head. Everything in life 
seems unreal." 

** Except me : I am substantial enough : touch me." 

** You, sir, are the most phantom-like of all: you are a mere 
dream." 

He held out his hand, laughing: "Is that a dream? " said 
he, placing it close to my eyes. He had a rounded, muscular, 
and vigorous hand, as well as a long, strong arm. 

" Yes ; though I touch it, it is a dream," said I, as I put it 
down from before my face. ^' Sir, have you finished supper? " 

"Yes, Jane." 

I rang the bell, and ordered away the tray. When we were 
again alone, I stirred the fire and then took a low seat at my 
master's knee. 

" It is near midnight," I said. 

" Yes : but remember, Jane, you promised to wake with me 
the night before my wedding." 

" I did ; and I will keep my promise, for an hour or two at 
least: I have no wish to go to bed." 

" Are all your arrangements complete ? ^ 

"All, sir.** 

" And on my part, likewise," he returned. " I have settled 
everything; and we shall leave Thomfield to-morrow, within 
half an hour after our return from church." 

" Very well, sir." 

" Witii what an extraordinary smile you uttered that word, 
'very weU,' Jane. What a bright spot of color you have on 
each cheek I and how strangely your eyes glitter I Are you 
well?" 

" I believe I am." 

" Believe I What is the matter? Tell me what you feel." 

"I could not, sir: no words could tell you what I feel. I 
wish this present hour would never end : who knows with what 
fate the next may come charged ? " 

" This is hjrpochondria, Jane. You have been over-excited, 
or over-fatigued.'' 

" Do you, sir, feel calm and happy? " 

" Calm ? no : but happy — to the heart's core." 

I looked up at him to read the signs of bliss in his face : it 
was ardent and flushed. 

"Give me your confidence, Jane," he said: "relieve your 
mind of any weight that oppresses it, by imparting it to 
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me. What do yoa fear? — that I shall not prove a good hus- 
band?" 

^ It is the idea farthest from my thoughts.'' 

^ Are Jim apprehenwye of the new ^here you are about to 
enter? of the new life into whicji you are passing?" 

"No." 

" Tou puzzle me, Jane : your look and tone of s(HTOwful 
audacity perplex and pain me. I want an explanation." 

" Th^i, sir, listen. You were from home last night? " 

"I was : I know that ; and you hinted a while ago at some- 
thing which had happened in my absence ; nothing, probably, 
cfi consequence ; but, in short, it has disturbed you. Let me 
hear it. Mis. Fairfax has said something, perhaps? or you 
have overheard the servants talk? your sensitive self-respeot 
has been wounded?" 

" No, sir." It struck twelve^ I waited till the timepiece 
had concluded its silver chime, and the clock its hoarse, vibrat- 
ing stroke, aotd then I proceeded. 

" All day, yesterday, I was very busy^ and very hsifipj in my ' 
ceaseless bustle ; for I am not, as you seem to think, troubled 
by any haunting fears about the new sphere, et cetera : I think 
it a glorious thing to have the hope of living with you, because 
I love you. Noy sir, don't caress me now — let me talk undis^ 
turbed. Yesterday I trusted well in Providence, and believed 
that events were working together for your good and mine : it 
was a fine day, if you recollect — the calmness of the air and 
sky forbade apprehensions respecting your safety or comfort on 
your journey. I walked a little while on tiie pavement after 
tea, thinking of you ; and I beheld you in imagination so near 
me, I scarcely missed your actual presence. I thought of the 
life that lay before me — your life, sir — an existence more 
expansive and stirring than my own : as much more so as the 
depth of the sea to which the brook runs, are than the shallows 
of its own straight channel. I wondered why moralists call this 
world a dreary wilderness: for me it blossomed like a rose. 
Just at sunset, the air turned cold and the sky cloudy : I went 
in. Sophie called me upstairs to look at my wedding-dress, 
which they had just brought ; and under it in the box I found 
your present — the veil which, in your princely extravagance, 
you sent for from London : resolved, I suppose, since I would 
not have jewels, to cheat me into accepting something as costly. 
I smiled as I unfolded it, and devised how I would tease you 
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about your aristocratic tastes, and your efforts to mask your 
plebeian bride in the attributes of a peeress. I thought how I 
would carry down to you the square of unembroidered blonde 
I had myself prepared as a coTering for my low-bom head, and 
ask if that was not good enough for a woman who could bring 
her husband neither fortune, beauty, nor connections. I saw 
plainly how you would look; and heard your impetuous repub- 
lican answers, and your haughty disavowal of any necessity on 
your part to augment your wealth, or elevate your standing, by 
marrying either a purse or a coronet." 

" How well you read me, you witch 1 " interposed Mr. Roch- 
ester; "but what did you find in the veil besides its embroidery? 
Did you find poison, or a dagger, that you look so mournful 
now?" 

^No, no, sir; besides the delicacy and richness of the fab- 
ric, I found nothing save Fairfax Rochester's pride ; and that 
did not scare me, because I am used to the sight of the demon. 
But, sir, as it grew dark, the wind rose: it blew yesterday even- 
ing, not as it blows now — wild and high — but ' with a sullen 
moaning sound ' far more eerie. I wished you were at home. 
I came into this room, and the sight of the empty chair and fire- 
less hearth chilled me. For some time after I went to bed, I 
could not sleep; a sense of anxious excitement distressed me. 
The gale still rising seemed to my ear to muffle a mournful 
under-sound: whether in the house or abroad I could not at first 
tell, but it recurred, doubtful yet doleful at every lull: at last 
I made out it must be some dog howling at a distance. I was 
glad when it ceased. On sleeping, I continued in dreams the 
idea of a dark and gusty night. I continued also the wish to 
be with you, and experienced a strange, regretful consciousness 
of some barrier dividing us. During all my first sleep, I was 
following the windings of an unknown road; total obscurity 
environed me ; rain pelted me ; I was burdened with the charge 
of a little child; a very small creature, too young and feeble to 
walk, and which shivered in my cold arms, and wailed piteously 
in my ear. I thought, sir, that you were on the road a long 
way before me ; and I strained every nerve to overtake you, and 
made effort on effort to utter your name and entreat you to stop, 
but my movements were fettered; and my voice still died away 
inarticulate; while you, I felt, withdrew farther and farther 
every moment." 

"And these dreams weigh on your spirits now, Jane^ ^PftrTp 
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I am close to you? Little nervous subject! Forget visionary 
woe, and think only of real happiness 1 You say you love me, 
Janet: yes — I will not forget that; and you cannot deny it. 
ThoBe words did not die inarticulate on your lips. I heard them 
clear and soft: a thought too solemn, perhaps, but sweet as 
music — ' I think it is a glorious thing to have the hope of liv- 
ing with you, Edward, because I love you.' Do you love me, 
Jane? repeat it." 

" I do, sir. I do with my whole heart." 

" Well," he said after some minutes' silence, " it is strange; 
but that sentence has penetrated my breast painfully. Why? 
I think because you said it with such an earnest, religious 
energy; and because your upward gaze at me now is the very 
sublime of faith, truth, and devotion : it is too much as if some 
spirit were near me. Look wicked, Jane; as you know well 
how to look; coin one of your wild, shy, provoking smiles; 
tell me you hate me — tease me — vex me ; do anything but 
move me : I would rather be incensed than saddened." 

" I will tease you and vex you to your heart's content, when 
I have finished my tale : but hear me to the end." 

" I thought, Jane, you had told me all. I thought I had 
found the source of your melancholy in a dream 1 " 

I shook my head. "What! is there more? But I will not 
believe it to be anything important. I warn you of increduUty 
beforehand. Go on." 

The disquietude of his air, the somewhat apprehensive 
impatience of his manner, surprised me: but I proceeded, 

"I dreamed another dream, sir; that Thornfield Hall was a 
dreary ruin, the retreat of bats and owls. I thought that of all 
the stately front nothing remained but a shell-like wall, very 
high, and very fragile-looking. I wandered, on a moonlight 
night, through the grass-grown inclosure within: here I stum- 
bled over a marble hearth, and there over a fallen fragment of 
cornice. Wrapped up in a shawl, I still carried the unknown 
little child ; I might not lay it down anywhere, however tired 
were my arms , however much its weight impeded my progress, 
I must retain it. I heard the gallop of a horse at a distance on 
the road: I was sure it was you; and you were departing for 
many years, and for a distant country. I climbed the thin wall 
with frantic, perilous haste, eager to catch one glimpse of you 
from the top: the stones rolled from under my feet, the ivy 
branches I grasped gave way, the child clung round mj 
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terror, and almost strangled me: at last I gained the summit. 
I saw you like a speck on a white track, lessening every mo- 
ment. The blast grew so strong I could not stand. I sat down 
on the narrow ledge f I hushed the scared infant in my lap: you 
turned an angle of the road; I bent forward to take a last look; 
the wall crumbled; I was shaken; the child rolled from my 
knee, I lost my balance, fell, and woke." 

"Now, Jane, that is all." 

"All the preface, sir; the tale is yet to come. On waking, 
a gleam dazzled my eyes: I thought — oh, it is daylight 1 But 
I was mistaken : it was only candle-light. Sophie, I supposed, 
had come in. There was a light on the dressing-table, and the 
door of the closet, where, before going to bed, I had hung my 
wedding-dress and veil, stood open: I heard a rustling there. 
I asked, ' Sophie, what are you doing? ' No one answered^ but 
a form emerged from the closet: it took the light, held it aloft, 
and surveyed the garments pendent from the portmanteau. 
* Sophie! Sophie!' I cried again: and still it was silent. I 
had risen up in bed, I bent forward: first surprise, then bewilder- 
ment, came over me; and then my blood crept cold through 
my veins. Mr. Rochester, this was not Sophie, it was not 
Leah, it was not Mrs. Fairfax : it was not — no, I was sure of 
it, and am still — it was not even that strange woman, Grace 
Poole." 

" It must have been one of them," interrupted my master. 

" No, sir, I solemnly assure you to the contrary. The shape 
standing before me had never crossed my eyes within the pre- 
cincts of Thomfield Hall before ; the height, the contour were 
new to me." 

"Describe it, Jane." 

^^ It seemed, sir, a woman, tall and large, with thick and dark 
hair hanging long down her back. I know not what dress she 
had on : it was white and straight ; but whether gown, sheet, 
or shroud, I cannot tell." 

" Did you see her face ? " 

" Not at first. But presently she took my veil from its place ; 
she held it up, gazed at it long, and she threw it over her own 
head, and turned to the mirror. At that moment I saw the 
reflection of the visage and features quite distinctly in the dark 
oblong glass." 

** And how were they ? " 

" Fearful and ghastly to me — oh, sir, I never saw a face 
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like it! It was a discolored faoe — it was a savage face. I 
wish I could forget the roll txf the red eyes, and the fearful 
blackened inflation of the lineaments." 

" Ghosts are usually pale, Jane." 

"This, sir, was purple: the lips were swelled and darik; 
the brow fun-owed; the black eyebrows widely raised over 
the bloodshot eyes. Shall I tell you of what it reminded 
me?" 

"You may." 

"Of the foul German specter — the Vampyre." 

«Ah? What did it do?" 

" Sir, it removed my veil from its gaunt bead, rent it in two 
parts, and flinging both on the floor, trampled on them." 

" Afterward ? " 

" It drew aside the window-curtain and looked out : perhaps 
it saw dawn approaching, for, taking the candle, it retreated 
to the door. Just at my bedside the figure stopped ; the fiery 
eye glared upon me ; she thrust up her candle close to my face, 
and extinguished it under my eyes. I was aware her lurid 
visage flamed over mine, and I lost consciousness ; for the second 
time in my life — only the second time — I became insensible 
from terror." 

" Who was with you when you revived ? " 

"No one, sir, but the broad day. I rose, bathed my head 
and face in water, drank a long draught; felt that, though 
enfeebled, I was not ill, and determined that to none but you 
would I impart this vision. Now, sir, tell me who and what 
that woman was ? " 

" The creature of an over-stimulated brain ; that is certain. 
I must be careful of you, my treasure : nerves like yours were 
not made for rough handling." 

" Sir, depend on it, my nerves were not in fault; the thing 
was real : the transaction actually took place." 

"And your previous dreams : were they real too? Is Thorn- 
field all a ruin ? Am I severed from you by insuperable obsta- 
cles? Am I leaving you without a tear — without a kiss — 
without a word." 

" Not yet." 

" Am I about to do it? Why, the day is already commenced 
which is to bind us indissolubly ; and when we are once united, 
there shall be no recurrence of these mental terrors : I guaran- 
tee that" 
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^* Mental terrors, sirl I wish I conld belieye them to be 
only each : I wish it more now than ever; since €ven you can- 
not explain to me the mystery of that awful visitant." 

^*And since I cannot do it, Jane, it must have been iim- 
real/' 

^But, sir, when I said so to myself on rising this morning, 
and when I looked round ihe room to gatlier courage and 
comfort from the cheerful aspect of each familiar object in full 
daylight, there — on the carpet — I saw what gave the distinct 
lie to my hypothesis — the veil, torn from top to bottom in two 
halves!" 

I felt Mr. Rochester start and shudder ; he hastily fiung his 
arms round me. 

^Thank<3t>dr' he exclaimed, ^that if anything malignant 
did come near you last night, it was only the veil thatt was 
harmed. Oh, to think what might have happened I " 

He drew his breath short, and strained me so close to him, 
I could scarcely |iant. After some minutes' silence, he con- 
tinued, cheerily, ^^Now, Janet, I'U explain to you all about it. 
It was half dream, half reality : a woman did, I doubt not, 
enter your room : and that woman was — must have been — 
Grace Poole. You call her a strange beiBg yourself : from fUl 
you know, you have reason so to oall her — what did i^e do to 
me ? what to Mason ? In a state between sleeping and waking 
you noticed her entrance and her actions ; but feverish, almost 
delirious as you were, you ascribed to her a goblin appearance 
different from her own : the long, disheveled hair, ihe swelled, 
black face, the exaggerated stature, were figments of imagina- 
tion ; results of nightmare : the spiteful tearing of the veil was 
real : and it is like her. I see you would ask why I keep such 
a woman in my house : when we have been married a year and 
a day, I will tell you ; but not now. Are you satisfied, Jeaie ? 
Do you accept my solution of the mystery ? " 

I reflected, and in truth it appeal to me the only possible 
one: satisfied I was not, but to please him I endeavored to 
appear so — relieved, I certainly, did feel ; so I answered him 
with a contented smile. And now, as it was long past one, I 
prepared to leave him. 

"Does not Sophie sleep with Addle in tlie nursery?" he 
asked, as I lit my candle. , 

** Yes, sir." 

** And there is room enough in Addle's little bed for you. 
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Tou must share it with her to-night, Jane : it is no wonder that 
the incident you have related should make you nervous, and I 
would rather you did not sleep alone : promise me to go to the 
nursery." 

" I shall be very glad to do so, sir." 

** And fasten the door securely on the inside. Wake Sophie 
when you go upstairs, under pretense of requesting her to 
rouse you in good time to-morrow; for you must be dressed 
and have finished breakfast before eight. And now, no more 
somber thoughts : chase dull care away, Janet. Don't you hear 
to what soft whispers the wind has fallen ? and there is no more 
beating of rain against the window-panes : look here " (he lifted 
up the curtain) — " it is a lovely night ! " 

It was. Half heaven was pure and stainless: the clouds 
now trooping before the wind, which had shifted to the west 
were filing off eastward in long, silvered columns. The moon 
shone peacefully. 

"Well,^* said Mr. Rochester, gazing inquiringly into my 
eyes, "how is my Janet now?" 

"The night is serene, sir; and so am I." 

" And you will not dream of separation and sorrow to-night ; 
but of happy love and blissful union." 

This prediction was but half fulfilled: I did not indeed 
dream of sorrow, but as little did I dream of joy ; for I never 
slept at all. With little Ad^e in my arms, I watched the 
slumber of childhood — so tranquil, so passionless, so innocent 
— and 'waited for the coming day: all my life was awake 
and astir in my frame : and as soon as the sun rose I rose too. 
I remember Addle clung to me as I left her: I remember I 
kissed her as I loosened her little hands from my neck ; and 
I cried over her with strange emotion, and quitted her because 
I feared my sobs would break her still sound repose. She 
seemed the emblem of my past life ; and he I was now to array 
myself to meet, the dread, but adored, type of my unknown 
future day. 

Roohesteb's Sebekadb. 

(From "Jane Eyre/') 

The truest love that ever heart 

Felt at its kindled core 
Did through each vein, in quickened starts 

The tide of being pour. 
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Her coming was my hojw each day, 

Her parting was my pain ; 
The chance that did her steps delay 

Was ice in every vein. 

I dreamed it would be nameless bliss, 

As I loved, loved to be ; 
And to this object did I press 

As blind as eagerly. 

But wide as pathless was the space 

That lay, our lives between, 
And dangerous as the foamy race 

Of ocean-surges green. 

And haunted as a robber-path 

Through wilderness or wood ; 
For Might and Right, and Woe and Wrath, 

Between our spirits stood. 

I dangers dared ; I hind'rance scorned ; 

I omens did defy : 
Whatever menaced, harassed, warned, 

I passed impetuous by. . . . 

I care not in this moment sweet, 

Though all I have rushed o 'er 
Should come on pinion, strong and fleets 

Proclaiming vengeance sore : 

Though haughty Hate should strike me down. 

Right, bar approach to me, 
And grinding Might, with furious frown, 

Swear endless enmity. 

My love has placed her little hand 

With noble faith in mine, 
And vowed that wedlock's sacred band 

Our nature shall entwine. 

My love has sworn, with sealing kiss. 

With me to live — to die ; 
I have at last my nameless bliss : 

As I love — loved am I ! 
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EMILY BRONT^. 

Emily Bront6 ("Ellis Bell"), an English novelist, sister of 
Charlotte, born in Thornton, 1818 ; died in Haworth, Dec. 19, 1848. 
Her novel, "Wuthering Heights" (1847), shows a powerful and 
fantastic imagination. 

The End of Hbathcuff. 

(From " Wnthering Heights.") 

For some days after that evening Mr. Heathcliff shunned 
ineeting us at meals; yet he would not consent formally to 
exclv^de Hareton and Cathy. He had an aversion to yielding 
so completely to his feelings, choosing rather to absent him- 
self; and eating once in twenty-four hours seemed suflScient 
sustenance for him. 

One night, after the family were in bed, I heard him go 
down-stairs and out at the front door: I did not hear him re- 
enter, and in the morning I found he was still away. We 
were in April then, the weather was sweet and warm, the grass 
as green as showers and sun could make it, and the two dwarf 
apple-trees near the southern wall in full bloom. 

After breakfast, Catherine insisted on my bringing a chair 
and sitting with my work under the fir-trees at the end of the 
house ; and she beguiled Hareton, who had recovered from his 
accident, to dig and arrange her little garden, which was shifted 
to that comer by the influence of Joseph's complaints. 

I was comfortably reveling in the spring fragrance around, 
and the beautiful soft blue overhead, when my young lady, 
who had run down pear the gate to procure some primrose 
roots for a border, returned only half laden, and informed us 
that Mr. HeathcliflE was coming in. 

"And he spoke to me," she added with a perplexed look. 

"What did he say?" asked Hareton. 

"He told me to begone as fast as I could," she answered. 
" But he looked so different from his usual look that I stopped 
a moment to stare at him." 

"How?" he inquired. ^ t 
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*Why, almost bright and cheerful — no, almost nothing — 
very much excited, and wild, and gladl " she replied. 

"Night- walking amuses him, then," I remarked, affecting a 
careless manner; in reality as surprised as she was, and anxious 
to ascertain the truth of her statement — for to see the master 
looking glad would not be an every-day spectacle: I framed an 
excuse to go in. 

Heathcliff stood at the open door — he was pale, and he 
trembled ; yet certainly he had a strange joyful glitter in his 
eyes, that altered the aspect of his whole face. 

" Will you have some breakfast ? " I said. " You must be 
hungry, rambling about all night ! *' 

I wanted to discover where he had been ; but I did not like 
to ask directly. 

"No, I'm not hungry," he answered, averting his head, and 
speaking rather contemptuously, as if he guessed I was trying to 
divine the occasion of his good humor. 

I felt perplexed — I didn't know whether it were not a 
proper opportunity to offer a bit of admonition. 

" I don't think it right to wander out of doors," I observed, 
** instead of being in bed: it is not wise, at any rate, this moist 
season. I dare say you'll catch a bad cold, or a fever — you 
have something the matter with you now 1 " 

♦' Nothing but what I can bear," he replied, " and with the 
greatest pleasure, provided you'll leave me alone — get in, and 
don't annoy me." 

I obeyed ; and in passing, I saw he breathed as fast as a cat. 

♦'Yes ! " I reflected to myself, " we shall have a fit of illness. 
I cannot conceive what he has been doing ! " 

That noon he sat down to dinner with us, and received a 
heaped-up plate from my hands, as if he intended to make 
amends for previous fasting. 

" I've neither cold nor fever, Nelly," he remarked, in allu- 
sion to my morning speech. " And I'm ready to do justice to 
the food you give me." 

He took his knife and fork, and was going to commence eat- 
ing, when the inclination appeared to become suddenly extinct. 
He laid them on the table, looked eagerly towai-d the window, 
then rose and went out. We saw him walking to and fro in 
the garden, while we concluded our meal ; and Earnshaw said 
he'd go and ask why he would not dine ; he thought we had 
grieved him some way. *, 
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" Well, is he coming ? " cried Catherine, when he returned. 

" Nay," he answered ; " but he's not angry : he seemed rare 
and pleased indeed ; only I made him impatient by speaking to 
him twice: and then he bid me be off to you; he wondered how 
I could want the company of anybody else." 

I set his plate to keep warm on the fender ; and after an 
hour or two he reentered, when the room was clear, in no 
degree calmer : the same unnatural — it was unnatural I — ap- 
pearance of joy under his black brows ; the same bloodless hue ; 
and his teeth visible now and then in a kind of smile ; his frame 
shivering, not as one shivers with chill or weakness, but as a 
tight-stretched cord vibrates — a strong thrilling, rather tlian 
trembling. 

" I will ask what is the matter," I thought, " or who should? " 
And I exclaimed, " Have you heard any good news, Mr. Heath- 
cliff ? You look uncommonly animated." 

"Where should good news come from to me?" he said. 
^^ I'm animated with hunger ; and seemingly I must not eat.'' 

"Your dinner is here," I returned : "why won't you get it? " 

" I don't want it now," he muttered hastily. "I'll wait till 
supper. And, Nelly, once for all, let me beg you to warn Hare- 
ton and the other away from me. I wish to be troubled by 
nobody — I wish to have this place to myself." 

" Is there some new reason for this banishment? " I inquired. 
" Tell me why you are so queer, Mr. Heathcliff Where were 
you last night ? I'm not putting the question through idle curi- 
osity, but — " 

" You are putting the question through very idle curiosity," 
he interrupted, with a laugh. " Yet I'll answer it. Last night 
I was on the threshold of hell. To-day I am within sight of my 
heaven — I have my eyes on it — hardly three feet to sever me. 
And now you'd better go. You'll neither see nor hear anything 
to frighten you if you refrain from prying " 

Having swept the hearth and wiped the table, I departed 
more perplexed than ever. He did not quit the house again 
that afternoon, and no one intruded on his solitude till at eight 
o'clock I deemed it proper, though unsummoned, to carry a 
candle and his supper to him. 

He was leaning against the ledge of an open lattice, but not 
looking out ; his face was turned to the interior gloom. The 
fire had smoldered to ashes ; the room was filled with the damp, 
mild air of the cloudy evening ; and so still, that not only the 
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murmur of the beck down Gimmerton, was distinguishable, but 
its ripples, and its gurgling over the pebbles, or through the large 
stones which it could not cover. 

I uttered an ejaculation of discontent at seeing the dismal 
grate, and commenced shutting the casements, one after another 
till I came to his. 

" Must I close this ? " I asked, in order to rouse him, for he 
would not stir. 

The light iSashed on his features as I spoke. O Mr. Lock- 
wood, I cannot express what a terrible start I got by the momen- 
tary view I Those deep black eyes ! That smile and ghastly 
paleness ! It appeared to me not Mr. Heathcliff, but a goblin ; 
and in my teiTor I let the candle bend toward the wall, and it 
left me in darkness. 

" Yes, close it," he replied in his familiar voice. " There, 
that is pure awkwardness 1 Why did you hold the candle hori- 
zontally? Be quick, and bring another." 

I hurried out in a foolish state of dread, and said to Joseph, 
"The master wishes you to take him a light and rekindle the 
fire." For I dare not go in myself again just then. 

Joseph rattled some fire into the shovel and went ; but he 
brought it back immediately, with the supper tray in his other 
hand, explaining that Mr. Heathcliff was going to bed, and he 
wanted nothing to eat till morning. 

We heard him mount the stairs directly. He did not pro- 
ceed to his ordinary chamber, but turned into that with the 
paneled bed ; its window, as I mentioned before, is wide enough 
for anybody to get through, and it struck me that he plotted 
another midnight excursion, which he had rather we had no sus- 
picion of. 

" Is he a ghoul, or a vampire ? " I mused. I had read of such 
hideous incarnate demons. And then I set myself to reflect how 
I had tended him in infancy, and watched him grow to youth, 
and followed him almost through his whole course, and what 
nonsense it was to yield to that sense of horror. 

" But where did he come from, the little dark thing, har- 
bored by a good man to his bane?" muttered Superstition, as I 
dozed into unconsciousness. And I began, half dreaming, to 
weary myself with imagining some fit parentage for him : and 
repeating my waking meditations I tracked his existence over 
again, with grim variations ; at last picturing his death and 
funeral; of which all I can remember is being exceedingly j 
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vexed at haying the task of dictating an inscription for his 
monument, and consulting the sexton about it ; and as he had 
no surname, and we could not tell his age, we were obliged to 
content ouraelves with the single word "Heathcliff." That 
came true — we were. If you enter the kirkyard, you'll read 
on his headstone only that, and the date of his death. Dawn 
restored me to common-sense. I rose, and went into the garden, 
as soon as I could see, to ascertain if there were any foot-mai*ks 
under his window. There were none. 

" He has staid at home," I thought, " and he'll be all right 
to-day 1 " 

I prepared breakfast for the household, as was my usual cus- 
tom, but told Hareton and Catherine to get theirs ere the master 
came down, for he lay late. They preferred taking it out of 
doors, under the trees, and I set a little table to accommodate 
them. 

On my reentrance I found Mr. Heathcliff below. He and 
Joseph were conversing about some farming business ; he gave 
clear, minute directions concerning the matter discussed, but he 
spoke rapidly, and turned his head continually aside, and had 
the same excited expression, even more exaggerated. 

When Joseph quitted the room, he took his seat in the place 
he generally chose, and I put a basin of coffee before him. He 
drew it nearer, and then rested his arms on the table, and looked 
at the opposite wall, as I supposed surveying one particular por- 
tion, up and down, with glittering, restless eyes, and with such 
eager interest that he stopped breathing during half a minute 
together. 

" Come now," I exclaimed, pushing some bread against his 
hand, " eat and drink that while it is hot. It has been waiting 
near an hour." 

He didn't notice me, and yet he smiled. I'd rather have 
seen him gnash his teeth than smile so. 

" Mr. Heathcliff ! master! " I cried. " Don't, for God's sake, 
stare as if you saw an unearthly vision." 

*' Don't, for God's sake, shout so loud," he replied. "Turn 
round and tell me, are we by ourselves? " 

*' Of course," was my answer, " of course we arel " 

Still I involuntarily obeyed him, as if I were not quite sure. 
With a sweep of his hand he cleared a vacant space in front 
among the breakfast things, and leaned forward to gaze more at 
his ease. 
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Now I perceived he was not looking at the wall ; for when I 
regarded him alone, it seemed exactly that he gazed at something 
within two yards' distance. And, whatever it was, it communi- 
cated apparently both pleasure and pain in exquisite extremes ; 
at least the anguished yet raptured expression of his countenance 
suggested that idea. 

The fancied object was not fixed either ; his eyes pui*sued 
it with unwearied vigilance, and even in speaking to me, were 
never weaned away. 

I vainly reminded him of his protracted abstinence from food. 
If he stirred to touch anything in compliance with my entreaties 
— if he stretched his hand out to get a piece of bread — his fin- 
gers clinched before they reached it, and remained on the table, 
forgetful of their aim. 

I sat, a model of patience, trying to attract his absorbed at- 
tention from its engrossing speculation till he grew irritable and 
got up, asking why I would not allow him to have his own time 
in taking his meals? and saying that on the next occasion I 
needn't wait — I might set the things down and go. Having 
uttered these words, he left the house, slowly sauntered down 
the garden path, and disappeared through the gate. 

The hours crept anxiously by : another evening came. I did 
not retire to rest till late, and when I did I could not sleep. He 
returned after midnight, and instead of going to bed, shut him- 
self into the room beneath. I listened and tossed about, and 
finally dressed and descended. It was too irksome to lie up 
there, harassing my brain with a hundred idle misgivings. 

I distinguished Mr. Heathcliff 's step, restlessly measuring the 
floor; and he frequently broke the silence by a deep inspira- 
tion, resembling a groan. He muttered detached words also ; 
the only one I could catch was the name of Catherine, coupled 
with some wild term of endearment or suffering, and spoken as 
one would speak to a person present — low and earnest, and 
wrung from the depth of his soul. 

I had not courage to walk straight into the apartment ; but I 
desired to divert him from his reverie, and therefore fell foul of 
the kitchen fire ; stirred it and began to scrape the cinders. It 
drew him forth sooner than I expected. He opened the door 
immediately, and said : — 

** Nelly, come here — is it morning? Come in with your light." 

** It is striking four," I answered ; " you want a candle to take 
upstairs — you might have lighted one at this fire." 
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"No, I don't wish to go upstairs," he said. "Come in, and 
kindle me a fire, and do anything there is to do about the 
room." 

"I must blow the coals red first, before I can carry any," I 
replied, getting a chair and the bellows. 

He roamed to and fro, meantime, in a state approaching dis- 
traction, his heavy sighs succeeding each other so thick as to 
leave no space for common breathing between. 

"When day breaks, I'll send for Green," he said; "I wish to 
make some legal inquiries of him, while I can bestow a thought 
on those matters, and while I can act calmly. I have not writ- 
ten my will yet, and how to leave my property I cannot deter- 
mine I I wish I could annihilate it from the face of the earth." 

" I would not talk so, Mr. Heathcliff," I interposed. " Let 
your will be a while — you'll be spared to repent of your many 
injustices yet I I never expected that your nerves would be dis- 
ordered — they are, at present, marvelously so, however; and 
almost entirely through your own fault The way you've passed 
these last three days might knock up a Titan. Do take some 
food and some repose. You need only look at yourself in a 
glass to see how you require both. Your cheeks are hollow and 
your eyes bloodshot, like a person starving with hunger and 
going blind with loss of sleep." 

" It is not my fault that I cannot eat or rest," he replied. 
" I assure you it is through no settled designs. I'll do both as 
soon as I possibly can. But you might as well bid a man stinig- 
gling in the water rest within arm's-length of the shore ! I must 
reach it first, and then I'll rest. Well, never mind Mr. Green ; 
as to repenting of my injustices, I've done no injustice, and I 
repent of nothing. I'm too happy, and yet I'm not happy 
enough. My soul's bliss kills my body, but does not satisfy 
itself." 

" Happy, master ? " I cried. " Strange happiness 1 If you 
would hear me without being angry, I might offer some advice 
that would make you happier." 

" What is that ? " he asked. " Give it." 

" You are aware, Mr. Heathcliff," I said, *' that from the time 
you were thirteen years old you have lived a selfish, unchristian 
life : and probably hardly had a Bible in your hands during all 
that period. You must have forgotten the contents of the book, 
and you may not have space to search it now. Could it be hurt- 
ful to send for some one — some minister of any denomination. 
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it does not matter which — to explain it, and show you how very- 
far you have erred from its precepts, and how unfit you will be 
for its heaven, unless a change takes place before you die?" 

" I'm rather obliged than angry, Nelly," he said, "for you 
remind me of the manner that I desire to be buried in. It is 
to be carried to the churchyard in the evening. You and Hare- 
ton may, if you please, accompany me — and mind, particularly, 
to notice that the sexton obeys my directions concerning the 
two coffins ! No minister need come ; nor need anything be 
said over me. I tell you, I have nearly attained my heaven ; and 
that of others is altogether unvalued and uncoveted by me 1 " 

" And supposing you persevered in your obstinate fast, and 
died by that means, and they refused to bury you in the pre- 
cincts of the kirk ? " I said, shocked at his godless indifference. 
" How would you like it ? " 

" They won't do that," he replied; " if they did, you must 
have me removed secretly ; and if you neglect it, you shall prove 
practically that the dead are not annihilated 1 " 

As soon as he heard the other members of the family stir- 
ring, he retired to his den, and I breathed freer. But in the 
afternoon, while Joseph and Hareton were at their work, he 
came into the kitchen again, and with a wild look bid me come 
and sit in the house — he wanted somebody with him. 

I declined, telling him plainly that his strange talk and man- 
ner frightened me, and I had neither the nerve nor the will to 
be his companion alone. 

" I believe you think me a fiend 1 " he said, with his dismal 
laugh ; " something too horrible to live under a decent roof ! " 

Then turning to Catherine, who was there, and who drew 
behind me at his approach, he added, half sneeringly : — 

" Will you come, chuck ? I'll not hurt you. No 1 to you 
I've made myself worse than the devil. Well, there is one who 
won't shrink from my company I By God! she's relentless. 
Oh, damn it ! It's unutterably too much for flesh and blood to 
bear, even mine." 

He solicited the society of no one more. At dusk he went 
into his chamber. Through the whole night, and far into the 
morning, we heard him groaning and murmuring to himself. 
Hareton was anxious to enter, but I bid him fetch Mr. Kenneth, 
and he should go in and see him. 

When he came, and I requested admittance and tried to open 
the door, I found it locked ; and Heathcliff bid us be damned, '*- 
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He was better, and would be left alone ; so the doctor went 
away. 

The following evening was very wet; indeed, it poured 
down till day-dawn ; and as I took my morning walk round the 
house, I observed the master's window swinging open, and the 
rain driving straight in. 

" He cannot be in bed," I thought : " those showers would 
drench him through I He must be either up or out. But I'll 
make no more ado ; I'll go boldly, and look ! " 

Having succeeded in obtaining entrance with another key, I 
ran to unclose the panels, for the chamber was vacant — quickly 
pushing them aside, I peeped in. Mr. HeathclifF was there — 
laid on his back. His eyes met mine, so keen and fierce that I 
started ; and then he seemed to smile. 

I could not think him dead — but his face and throat were 
washed with rain ; the bed-clothes dripped, and he was perfectly 
still. The lattice, flapping to and fro, had gi-azed one hand that 
rested on the sill — no blood trickled from the'lbroken skin, and 
when I put my fingei-s to it I could doubt no more— -he was 
dead and stark ! 

I hasped the window ; I combed his long, black hair from 
his forehead ; I tried to close his eyes — to extinguish, if pos- 
sible, that frightful, lifelike exultation, before anyone else be- 
held it. They would not shut — they seemed to sneer at my 
attempts, and his parted lips and sharp white teeth sneered too ! 
Taken with another fit of cowardice, I cried out for Joseph. 
Joseph shuffled up and made a noise, but resolutely refused to 
meddle with him. 

" Th' divil's harried off his soul," he cried, " and he muh 
hev his carcass intuh t' bargain, for ow't aw care I Ech ! what 
a wicked un he looks, grinning at death I " and the old sinner 
grinned in mockery. 

I thought he intended to cut a caper round the bed ; but 
suddenly composing himself, he fell on his knees and raised his 
hands, and returned thanks that the lawful master and the 
ancient stock were restored to their rights. 

I felt stunned by the awful event ; and my memory unavoid- 
ably recurred to former times with a sort of oppressive sadness. 
But poor Hareton, the most wronged, was the only one that 
really suffered much. He sat by the corpse all night, weeping 
in bitter earnest. He pressed its hand, and kissed the sar- 
castic, savage face that eveiy one else shrank from conteni- 
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plating; and bemoaned him with that strong grief which 
springs naturally from a generous heart, though it be tough as 
tempered steel. 

Kenneth was perplexed to pronounce of what disorder the 
master died. I concealed the fact of his having swallowed noth- 
ing for four days, fearing it might lead to trouble ; and then, 
I am persuaded, he did not abstain on purpose : it was the con- 
sequence of his strange illness, not the cause. 

We buried him, to the scandal of the whole neighborhood, 
as he had wished. Earnshaw and I, the sexton, and six men to 
carry the cofiSn, comprehended the whole attendance. 

The six men departed when they had let it down into the 
grave; we stayed to see it covered. Hareton, with a streaming 
face, dug green sods and laid them over the brown mold himself. 
At present it is as smooth and verdant as its companion mounds 
— and I hope its tenant sleeps as soundly. But the country 
folks, if you asked them, would sweai- on their Bibles that he 
walks. There are those who speak to having met him near the 
church, and on the moor, and even within this house. Idle tales, 
you'll say, and so say I. Yet that old man by the kitchen fire 
afl&rms he has seen "two on 'em" looking out of his chamber 
window on every rainy night since his death — and an odd thing 
happened to me about a month ago. 

I was going to the grange one evening — a dark evening 
threatening thunder — and, just at the turn of the Heights, I 
encountered a little boy with a sheep and two lambs before him. 
He was crying terribly, and I supposed the lambs were skittish 
and would not be guided. 

" What is the matter, my little man? " I asked. 

" They's Heathcliff and a woman yonder, under t' nab," he 
blubbered, "un' aw darnut pass 'em." 

I saw nothing, but neither the sheep nor he would go on, so 
I bid him take the road lower down. He probably raised the 
phantoms from thinking, as he traversed the moors alone, on 
the nonsense he had heard his parents and companions repeat ; 
yet still I don't like being out in the dark now, and I don't like 
being left by myself in this grim house. I cannot help it ; I 
shall be glad when they leave it and shift to the Grange I 

" They are going to the Grange, then ? " I said. 
"Yes," answered Mrs. Dean, "as soon as they are married; 
and that will be on New Year's day." 
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♦* And who will live here then ? " 

" Why, Joseph will take care of the house, and perhaps a lad 
to keep him company. They will live in the kitchen, and the 
rest will be shut up." 

" For the use of such ghosts as choose to inhabit it," I ob- 
served. 

" No, Mr. Lockwood," said Nelly, shaking her head. '^ I 
believe the dead are at peace, but it is not right to speak of 
them with levity." 

At that moment the garden gate swung to; the ramblers 
were returning. 

" They are afraid of nothing," I grumbled, watching their 
approach through the window. "Together they would brave 
Satan and all his legions." 

As they stepped upon the door-stones, and halted to take a 
last look at the moon, or more correctly at each other, by her 
light, I felt irresistibly impelled to escape them again; and 
pressing a remembrance into the hands of Mrs. Dean, and dis- 
regarding her expostulations at my rudeness, I vanished through 
the kitchen, as they opened the house-door ; and so should have 
confirmed Joseph in his opinion of his fellow-servant's gay indis- 
cretions, had he not fortunately recognized me for a respectable 
character by the sweet ring of a sovereign at his feet. 

My walk home was lengthened by a diversion in the direction 
of the kirk. When beneath its walls, I perceived decay had 
made progress even in seven months — many a window showed 
black gaps deprived of glass ; and slates jutted off, here and 
there, beyond the right line of the roof, to be gradually worked 
off in coming autumn storms. 

I sought, and soon discovered, the three head-stones on the 
slope next the moor — the middle one, gray, and half buried in 
the heath — Edgar Linton's only harmonized by the turf and 
moss creeping up its foot — Heathcliff's still bare. 

I lingered round them, under that benign sky ; watched the 
moths fluttering among the heath and harebells ; listened to the 
soft wind breathing through the grass ; and wondered how any 
one could ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that 
quiet earth. 
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Phillips Bbooks^ an American clergyman and religions writer, 
born in Boston, Mass., Dec. 13, 1835 ; died there, Jan. 23, 1893. He 
was educated at the Boston Latin School and at Harvard University, 
studied theology in the Episcopal Divinity School at Alexandria, Va., 
was rector of the churches of the Advent and the Holy Trinity in 
Philadelphia, and in 1869 became rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
where he remained until his election to the bishopric of Massachu- 
setts in 1891. 

Bishop Brooks was a man of broad mind and large sympathies, 
a magnetic preacher and an indefatigable worker — undoubtedly the 
most eminent preacher ever produced by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. His writings are marked by their 
spirituality and the ability he displays in stating great truths in 
succinct and forcible language. The following volumes of his ser- 
mons and addresses have been published : " Lectures on Preaching " 
(1877); "Sermons" (1878); "The Influence of Jesus," and "Ser- 
mons" (1879); "The Candle of the Lord" (1881); "Sermons 
Preached in English Churches " (1883) ; " Twenty Sermons " (1886) ; 
"Tolerance" (1887); "The Symmetry of Life" (1892), and "Ad- 
dresses" (1893). 

O Little Town op Bbthlbhem.^ 

LITTLE town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie I 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 

The silent stars go by. 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light ; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee to-night 

morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth ! 
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And praises sing to God the Eing, 

And peace to men on earth. 
For Christ is bom of Mary, 

And gathered all above ; 
While mortals sleep the angels keep 

Their watch of wondering love. 

How silently, how silently, 

The wondrous gift is given I 
So (xod imparts to human hearts 

The blessings of his heaven. 
No ear may hear his coming ; 

But in this world of sin. 
Where meek souls will receive him still, 

The dear Christ enters in. 

Where children pure and happy, 

Pray to the blessM Child, 
Where Misery cries out to thee. 

Son of the Mother mild ; 
Where Charity stands watching. 

And Faith holds wide the door. 
The dark night wakes ; the glory breaks, 

And Christmas comes once more. 

holy Child of Bethlehem, 

Descend to us, we pray ! 
Cast out our sin and enter in ; 

Be bom in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 

The great glad tidings tell ; 
come to us, abide with us. 

Our Lord Emmanuel I 

Abraham Lincoln. 

(A Sermon preached in Philadelphia while the body of the President was 
lying in the city.) 

** He chose DaTid also His servant, and took him away from the sheepfolds; 
that he might feed Jacob His people, and Israel His inheritance. So he fed them 
with a faithful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with all his power." — 
Fsaim IxxviU. 71, 72, 78. 

Whilb I speak to you to-day, the body of the President 
who ruled this people is lying, honored and loved, in our city. 
It is impossible wiUi that sacred presence in our midst for mn 
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to stand and speak of ordinary topics which occupy the pulpit. 
I must speak of him to-day; and I therefore undertake to do 
what I had intended to do at some future time, to invite you to 
study with me the character of Abraham Lincoln, the impulses 
of his life and the causes of his death. I know how hard it is 
to do it rightly, how impossible it is to do it worthily. But I 
shall speak with confidence, because I speak to those who love 
him, and whose ready love will fill out the deficiencies in a pic- 
ture which my words will weakly try to draw. 

We take it for granted, first of all, that there is an essential 
connection between Mr. Lincoln's character and his violent and 
bloody death. It is no accident, no arbitrary decree of Provi- 
dence. He lived as he did, and he died as he did, because he 
was what he was. The more we see of events, the less we come 
to believe in any fate or destiny except the destiny of charac- 
ter. It will be our duty, then, to see what there was in the 
character of our great President that created the history of his 
life, and at last produced the catastrophe of his cruel death. 
After the first trembling horror, the first outburst of indignant 
sorrow, has grown calm, these are the questions which we are 
bound to ask and answer. 

It is not necessary for me even to sketch the biography of 
Mr. Lincoln. He was bom in Kentucky fifty-six years ago, 
when Kentucky was a pioneer State. He lived, as boy and 
man, the hard and needy life of a backwoodsman, a farmer, a 
river boatman, and, finally, by his own efforts at self-education, 
of an active, respected, influential citizen, in the half-organized 
and manifold interests of a new and energetic community. 
From his boyhood up he lived in direct and vigorous contact 
with men and things, not as in older States and easier conditions 
with words and theories ; and both his moral convictions and 
his intellectual opinions gathered from that contact a supreme 
degree of that character by which men knew him, that character 
which is the most distinctive possession of the best American 
nature, that almost indescribable quality which we call in gen- 
eral clearness or truth, and which appears in the physical struc- 
ture as health, in the moral constitution as honesty, in the 
mental structure as sagacity, and in the region of active life as 
practicalness. This one character, with many sides, all shaped 
by the same essential force and testifying to the same inner in- 
fluences, was what was powerful in him and decreed for him the 
life he was to live and the death he was to die. We iQust t 
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no smaller view than this of what he was. Even his physical 
conditions are not to be forgotten in making up his character. 
We make too little always of the physical ; certainly we make 
too little of it here if we lose sight of the strength and muscular 
activity, the power of doing and enduring, which the backwoods 
boy inherited from generations of hard-living ancestors, and ap- 
propriated for his own by a Ipng discipline of bodily toil. He 
brought to the solution of the question of labor in this country 
not merely a mind, but a body thoroughly in sympathy with 
labor, full of the culture of labor, bearing witness to the dignity 
and excellence of work in every muscle that work had toughened 
and every sense that work had made clear and true. He could 
not have brought the mind for his task so perfectly, unless he 
had first brought the body whose rugged and stubborn health 
was always contradicting to him the false theories of labor, and 
always asserting the true. 

As to the moral and mental powers which distinguished him, 
all embraceable under this general description of clearness of 
truth, the most remarkable thing is the way in which they 
blend with one another, so that it is next to impossible to exam- 
ine them in separation. A great many people have discussed 
very crudely whether Abraham Lincoln was an intellectual man 
or not; as if intellect were a thing always of the same sort, 
which you could precipitate from the other constituents of a 
man's nature and weigh by itself, and compare by pounds and 
ounces in this man with another. The fact is, that in all the 
simplest characters that line between the mental and moral 
natures is always vague and indistinct. They run together, 
and in their best combinations you are unable to discriminate, 
in the wisdom which is their result, how much is moral and 
how much is intellectual. You are unable to tell whether in 
the wise acts and words which issue from such a life there is 
more of the righteousness that comes of a clear conscience, or 
of the sagacity that comes of a clear brain. In more complex 
characters and under more complex conditions, the moral and 
the mental lives come to be less healthily combined. They 
cooperate, they help each other less. They come even to stand 
over against each other as antagonists ; till we have that vague 
but most melancholy notion which pervades the life of all elab- 
orate civilization, that goodness and greatness, as we call them, 
are not to be looked for together, till we expect to see and so 
do see a feeble and narrow conscientiousness on the one hand^ 
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and a bad, unprincipled intelligence on the other, dividing the 
suffrages of men. 

It is the great boon of such characters as Mr. Lincoln's, that 
they reunite what God has joined together and man has put asun- 
der. In him was vindicated the greatness of real goodness and 
the goodness of real greatness. The twain were one flesh. Not 
one of all the multitudes who stood and looked up to him for 
direction with such a loving and implicit trust can tell you to- 
day whether the wise judgments that he gave came most from 
a strong head or a sound heai-t. If you ask them, they are 
puzzled. There are men as good as he, but they do bad things. 
There are men as intelligent as he, but they do foolish things. 
In him goodness and intelligence combined and made their best 
result of wisdom. For perfect truth consists not merely in the 
right constituents of character, but in their right and intimate 
conjunction. This union of the mental and moral into a life of 
admirable simplicity is what we most admire in children ; but in 
them it is imsettled and unpractical. But when it is preserved 
into manhood, deepened into reliability and maturity, it is that 
glorified childlikeness, that high and reverend simplicity, which 
shames and bafiBes the most accomplished astuteness, and is 
chosen by God to fill his purposes when he needs a ruler for his 
people, of faithful and true heart, such as he had who was our 
President. 

Another evident quality of such a character as this will be 
its freshness or newness, if we may so speak. Its freshness or 
readiness, — call it what you will, — its ability to take up new 
duties and do them in a new way, will result of necessity from 
its truth and clearness. The simple natures and forces will 
always be the most pliant ones. Water bends and shapes itself 
to any channel. Air folds and adapts itself to each new figure. 
They are the simplest and the most infinitely active things in 
nature. So this nature, in veiy virtue of its simplicity, must 
be also fi-ee, always fitting itself to each new need. It will 
always start from the most fundamental and eternal conditions, 
and work in the straightest even although they be the newest 
ways, to the present prescribed purpose. In one word, it must 
be broad and independent and radical. So that freedom and 
radicalness in the character of Abraham Lincoln were not sepa- 
rate qualities, but the necessary results of his simplicity and 
childlikeness and truth. 

Here then we have some conception of the man. Out of 
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this character came the life which we admire and the death 
which we lament to-day. He was called in that character to 
that life and death. It was just the nature, as you see, which 
a new nation such as ours ought to produce. All the condi- 
tions of his birth, his youth, his manhood, which made him what 
he was, were not irregular and exceptional, but were the noimal 
conditions of a new and simple country. His pioneer home in 
Indiana was a type of the pioneer land in which he lived. If 
ever there was a man who was a part of the time and country 
he lived in, this was he. The same simple respect for labor won 
in the school of work and incorporated into blood and muscle ; 
the same unassuming lo3ralty to the simple virtues of temper- 
ance and industry and integrity ; the same sagacious judgment 
which had learned to be quick-eyed and quick-brained in the 
constant presence of emergency; the same direct and clear 
thought about things, social, political, and religious, that was 
in him supremely, was in the people he was sent to rule. Surely, 
with such a type-man for ruler, there woilld seem to be but a 
smooth and even road over which he might lead the people 
whose character he represented into the new region of national 
happiness and comfort and usefulness, for which that character 
had been designed. 

But then we come to the beginning of all trouble. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was the type-man of the country, but not of the 
whole country. This character which we have been trying to 
describe was the chai'acter of an American under the discipline 
of freedom. There was another American character which had 
been developed under the influence of slavery. There was no 
one American character embracing the land. There were two 
characters, with impulses of irrepressible and deadly conflict. 
This citizen whom we have been honoring and praising repre- 
sented one. The whole great scheme with which he was ulti- 
mately brought in conflict, and which has finally killed him, 
represented the other. Beside this nature, true and fresh and 
new, there was another nature, false and effete and old. The 
one nature found itself in a new world, and set itself to dis- 
cover the new ways for the new duties that were given it. The 
other nature, full of the false pride of blood, set itself to repro- 
duce in a new world the institutions and the spirit of the old, 
to build anew the structure of the feudalism which had been 
corrupt in its own day, and which had been left far behind by 
the advancing 'conscience and needs of the progressing race. 
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The one nature mag^fied labor, the other nature depreciated 
and despised it. The one honored the laborer, and the other 
scorned him. The one was simple and direct ; the other, com- 
plex, full of sophistries and self-excuses. The one was free to 
look all that claimed to be truth in the face, and BiBpai-ate the 
error from the truth that might be in it ; the other did not dare 
to investigate, because its own established prides and systems 
were dearer to it than the truth itself, and so even truth went 
about in it doing the work of error. The one was ready to 
state broad principles, of the brotherhood of man, the universal 
fatherhood and justice of God, however imperfectly it might 
realize them in practice ; the other denied even the principles, 
and so dug deep and laid below its special sins the broad foun- 
dation of a consistent, acknowledged sinfulness. In a word, 
one nature was full of the influences of Freedom, the other 
nature was full of the influences of Slavery. 

In general, these two regions of our national life were 
separated by a geographical boundary. One was the spirit 
of the North, the other was the spirit of the South. But the 
Southern nature was by no means all a Southern thing. There 
it had an organized, established form, a certain definite, estab- 
lished institution about which it clustered. Here, lacking ad- 
vantage, it lived in less expressive ways and so lived more 
weakly. There, there was the horrible sacrament of slavery, 
the outward and visible sign round which the inward and 
spiritual temper gathered and kept itself alive. But who 
doubts that among us the spirit of slavery lived and thrived? 
Its formal existence had been swept away from one State after 
another, partly on conscientious, partly on economical grounds, 
but its spirit was here, in every sympathy that Northern winds 
carried to the listening ear of the Southern slaveholder, and in 
every oppression of the weak by the strong, every proud as- 
sumption of idleness over labor, which echoed the music of 
Southern life back to us. Here in our midst lived that worse 
and falser nature, side by side with the true and better nature 
which God meant should be the nature of Americans, and of 
which He was shaping out the type and champion in His chosen 
David of the sheepf old. 

Here then we have the two. The history of our country 
for many years is the history of how these two elements of 
American life approached collision. They wrought their sepa- 
rate reactions on each other. Men debate and quarrel even 
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now about the rise of Northern Abolitionism, about whether 
the Northern Abolitionists were right or wrong, whether they 
did harm or good. How vain the quairel is! It was inevi- 
table. It was inevitable in the nature of things that two such 
natures living here together should be set violently against 
each other. It is inevitable, till man be far more unfeeling and 
untrue to his convictions than he has always been, that a great 
wrong asserting itself vehemently should arouse to no less 
vehement assertion the opposing right. The only wonder is 
that there was not more of it. The only wonder is that so few 
were swept away to take by an impulse they could not resist 
their stand of hatred to the wicked institution. The only won- 
der is, that only one bmve, reckless man came forth to cast 
himself, almost single-handed, with a hopeless hope, against the 
proud power that he hated, and trust to the influence of a soul 
marching on into the history of his countrymen to stir them to 
a vindication of the truth he loved. At any rate, whether the 
Abolitionists were wrong or right, there grew up about their 
violence, as there always will about the extremism of extreme 
reformers, a great mass of feeling, catching their spirit and 
asserting it firmly, though in more moderate degrees and 
methods. About the nucleus of Abolitionism grew up a great 
American Antislavery determination, which at last gathered 
strength enough to take its stand to insist upon the checking 
and limiting the extension of the power of slavery, and to put 
the type-man, whom God had been preparing for the task, 
before the world, to do the work on which it had resolved. 
Then came discontent, secession, treason. The two American 
natures, long advancing to encounter, met at last, and a whole 
country, yet trembling with the shock, bears witness how terri- 
ble the meeting was. 

Thus I have tried briefly to trace out the gi^adual course by 
which God brought the character which He designed to be the 
controlling character of this new world into distinct collision 
with the hostile character which it was to destroy and absorb, 
and set it in the person of its type-man in the seat of highest 
power. The character formed under the discipline of Freedom 
and the chamcter foi-med under the discipline of Slavery devel- 
oped all their difference and met in hostile conflict when this 
war began. Notice, it was not only in what he did and was 
towards the slave, it was in all he did and was everywhere that 
we accept Mr. Lincoln's character as the true result of our free 
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life and institutions. Nowhere else could have come forth that 
genuine love of the people, which in him no one could suspect 
of being either the cheap flattery of the demagogue or the ab- 
stract philanthropy of the philosopher, which made our Presi- 
dent, while he lived, the center of a great household land, and 
when he died so cruelly, made every humblest household thiill 
with a sense of personal bereavement which the death of rulers 
is not apt to bring. Nowhere else than out of the life of fi-ee- 
dom could have come that personal unselfishness and generosity 
which made so gracious a pait of this good man's character. 
How many soldiers feel yet the pressure of a strong hand that 
clasped theirs once as they lay sick and weak in the dreary 
hospital! How many ears will never lose the thrill of some 
kind word he spoke — he who could speak so kindly to promise 
a kindness that always matched his word I How often he sur- 
prised the land with a clemency which made even those who 
questioned his policy love him the more for what they called 
his weakness, — seeing how the man in whom God had most 
embodied the discipline of Freedom not only could not be a 
slave, but could not be a tyrant! In the heartiness of his mirth 
and his enjoyment of simple joys ; in the directness and shrewd- 
ness of perception which constituted his wit; in the untired, 
undiscouraged faith in human nature which he always kept; 
and perhaps above all in the plainness and quiet, unostentatious 
earnestness and independence of his religious life, in his humble 
love and trust of God — in all, it was a character such as only 
Freedom knows how to make. 

Now it was in this chai-acter, rather than in any mere politi- 
cal position, that the fitness of Mr. Lincoln to stand forth in the 
struggle of the two American natures really lay. We are told 
that he did not come to the Presidential chair pledged to the 
abolition of Slavery. When will we learn that with all true 
men it is not what they intend to do, but it is what the qualities 
of their natures bind them to do, that determines their career ! 
The President came to his power full of the blood, strong in the 
strength of Freedom. He came there free, and hating Slavery. 
He came there, leaving on record words like these spoken three 
years before and never contradicted. He had said, " A house 
divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently, half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved ; I do not expect the house to 
fall; but I expect it will cease to be divided. It will become t 
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all one thing or all the other." When the question came, he 
knew which thing he meant that it should be. His whole nature 
settled that question for him. Such a man must always live as 
he used to say he lived (and was blamed for saying it) " con- 
trolled by events, not controlling them." And with a reverent 
and clear mind, to be controlled by events means to be controlled 
by God. For such a man there was no hesitation when God 
brought him up face to face with Slavery and put the sword 
into his hand and said, " Strike it down dead." He was a will- 
ing servant then. If ever the face of a man writing solemn 
words glowed with a solemn joy, it must have been the face of 
Abraham Lincoln, as he bent over the page where the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation of 1863 was growing into shape, and giving 
manhood and freedom as he wrote it to hundreds of thousands 
of lus fellow-men. Here was a work in which lus whole nature 
could rejoice. Here was an act that crowned the whole culture 
of his life. All the past, the free boyhood in the woods, the free 
youth upon the farm, the free manhood in the honorable citi- 
zen's employments — all lus freedom gathered and completed 
itself in this. And as the swarthy multitudes came in, ragged, 
and tired, and hungry, and ignorant, but free forever from any- 
thing but the memorial scars of the fetters and the whip, sing- 
ing rude songs in which the new triumph of freedom struggled 
and heaved below the sad melody that had been shaped for 
bondage ; as in their camps and hovels there grew up to their 
half -superstitious eyes the image of a great Father almost more 
than man, to whom they owed their freedom, — were they not 
half right? For it was not to one man, driven by stress of 
policy, or swept off by a whim of pity, that the noble act was 
due. It was to the American nature, long kept by God in his 
own intentions till his time should come, at last emerging into 
sight and power, and bound up and embodied in this best and 
most American of all Americans, to whom we and those poor 
frightened slaves at last might look up together and love to call 
him, with one voice, our Father. 

Thus, we have seen something of what the character of Mr. 
Lincoln was, and how it issued in the life he lived. It remains 
for us to see how it resulted also in the terrible death which has 
laid his murdered body here in our town among lamenting mul- 
titudes to-day. It is not a hard question, though it is sad to 
answer. We saw the two natures, the nature of Slavery and 
the nature of Freedom, at last set against each other, come at , 
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last to open war. Both fought, fought long, fought bravely ; but 
each, as was perfectly natural, fought with the tools and in the 
ways which its own character had made familiar to it. The 
character of Slavery was brutal, barbarous, and treacherous ; and 
so the whole history of the slave power during the war has been 
full of ways of warfare brutal, barbarous, and treacherous, beyond 
anything that men bred in freedom could have been driven to by 
the most hateful passions. It is not to be marveled at. It is 
not to be set down as the special sin of the war. It goes back 
beyond that. It is the sin of the system. It is the barbarism 
of Slavery. When Slavery went to war to save its life, what 
wonder if its barbarism grew barbarous a hundred-fold I 

One would be attempting a task which once was almost hope- 
less, but which now is only needless, if he set himself to convince 
a Northern congregation that Slavery was a barbarian institution. 
It would be hardly more necessary to try to prove how its bar- 
barism has shown itself during this war. The same spirit which 
was blind to the wickedness of breaking sacred ties, of separating 
man and wife, of beating women till they dropped down dead, 
of organizing licentiousness and sin into commercial systems, of 
forbidding knowledge and protecting itself with ignorance, of 
putting on its arms and riding out to steal a State at the belea- 
guered ballot box away from freedom — in one word (for its 
simplest definition is its worst dishonor), the spirit that gave 
man the ownership in man in time of peace, has found out yet 
more terrible barbarisms for the time of war. It has hewed and 
burned the bodies of the dead. It has starved and mutilated its 
helpless prisoners. It has dealt by truth, not as men will in a 
time of excitement, lightly and with frequent violations, but with 
a cool, and deliberate, and systematic contempt. It has sent its 
agents into Northern towns to fire peaceful hotels where hun- 
dreds of *peacef ul men and women slept. It has undermined the 
prisons where its victims starved, and made all ready to blow 
with one blast their wretched life away. It has delighted in the 
lowest and basest scurrility even on the highest and most honor- 
able lips. It has corrupted the graciousness of women and killed 
out the truth of men. 

I do not count up the terrible catalogue because I like to, 
nor because I wish to stir your hearts to passion. Even now, 
you and I have no right to indulge in personal hatred to the 
men who did these things. But we are not doing right by 
ourselves, by the President that we have lost, or by God who t 
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had a purpose in our losing him, unless we know thoroughly 
that it was this same spirit which we have seen to be a tyrant in 
peace and a savage in war, that has crowned itself with the work- 
ing of this final woe. It was the conflict of the two American 
natures, the false and the true. It was Slavery and Freedom 
that met in their two representatives, the assassin and the Presi- 
dent ; and the victim of the last desperate struggle of the dying 
Slavery lies dead to-day in Independence Hall. 

Solemnly, in the sight of God, I charge tliis murder where 
it belongs, on Slavery. I dare not stand here in His sight, and 
before Him or you speak doubtful and double-meaning words of 
vague repentance, as if we had killed our President. We have 
sins enough, but we have not done this sin, save as by weak con- 
cessions and timid compromises we have let the spirit of Slavery 
grow strong and ripe for such a deed. In the barbarism of Sla- 
very the foul act and its foul method had their birth. By all the 
goodness that there was in him ; by all the love we had for him 
(and who shall tell how great it was) ; by all the sorrow that has 
burdened down this desolate and dreadful week, — I charge this 
murder where it belongs, on Slavery. I bid you to remember 
where the charge belongs, to write it on the doorposts of your 
mourning houses, to teach it to your wondering children, to give 
it to the histoiy of these times, that all times to come may hate 
and dread the sin that killed our noblest Pi-esident. 

If ever anything were clear, this is the clearest. Is there 
the man alive who thinks that Abraham Lincoln was shot just 
for himself ; that it was that one man for whom the plot was 
laid? The gentlest, kindest, most indulgent man that ever 
ruled a State t The man who knew not how to speak a word of 
harshness or how to make a foe ! Was it he for whom the mur- 
derer lurked with a mere private hate? It was not he, but 
what he stood for. It was Law and Liberty, it was Government 
and Freedom, against which the hate gathered and the treacher* 
ous shot was fired. And I know not how the crime of him who 
shoots at Law and Liberty in the crowded glare of a great 
theater differs from theirs who have leveled their aim at the 
same great beings from behind a thousand ambuscades and on 
a hundred battlefields of this long war. Every general in the 
field, and every false citizen in our midst at home, who has 
plotted and labored to destroy the lives of the soldiers of the 
Republic, is brother to him who did this deed. The American 
nature, the American truths, of which our President was the 
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anointed and supieme embodiment, have been embodied in mul- 
titudes of heroes who marched unknown and fell unnoticed in 
our ranks. For them, just as for him, character decreed a life 
and a death. The blood of all of them I. charge on the same 
head. Slavery armed with Treason was their murderer. 

Men point out to us the absurdity and folly of this awful 
crime. Again and again we hear men say, ^^It was the worst 
thing for themselves they could have done. They have shot a 
representative man, and the cause he represented grows stronger 
and sterner by his death. Can it be that so wise a devil was so 
foolish here? Must it not have been the act of one poor mad- 
man, bom and nursed in his own reckless brain ? " My friends, 
let us understand this matter. It was a foolish act. Its folly 
was only equaled by its wickedness. It was a foolish act. But 
when did sin begin to be wise? When did wickedness learn 
wisdom? When did the fool stop saying in his heart, "There 
is no God," and acting godlessly in the absurdity of his impiety ? 
The cause that Abraham Lincoln died for shall grow stronger 
by his death, — stronger and sterner. Stronger to set its pillars 
deep into the structure of our nation's life ; sterner to execute 
the justice of the Lord upon his enemies. Stronger to spread 
its arms and grasp our whole land into freedom ; sterner to 
sweep the last poor ghost of Slavery out of our haunted homes. 
But while we feel the folly of this act, let not its folly hide its 
wickedness. It was the wickedness of Slavery putting on a 
foolishness for which its wickedness and that alone is respcm- 
sible, that robbed the nation of a President and the people of a 
father. And remember this, that the folly of the Slave power 
in striking the representative of Freedom, and thinking that 
thereby it killed Freedom itself, is only a folly that we shall 
echo if we dai'e to think that in punishing the representatives 
of Slavery who did this deed, we are putting Slavery to death. 
Dispersing armies and hanging traitors, imperatively as justice 
and necessity may demand them both, are not killing the spirit 
out of which they sprang. The traitor must die because he has 
committed treason. The murderer must die because he has com- 
mitted murder. Slavery must die, because out of it, and it 
alone, came forth the treason of the traitor and the murder of 
the murderer. Do not say that it is dead. It is not, while its 
essential spirit lives. While one man counts another man his 
bom inferior for the color of his skin, while both in North and 
South prejudices and practices, which the law cannot touch, but 
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which GcmI hates, keep alive in our people's hearts tiie spirit of 
the old iniquity, it is not dead. The new American nature must 
supplant the old. We must grow like our President, in his 
truth, his independence, his religion, and his wide humanity. 
Then the character by which he died shall be in us, and by it we 
shall Uve. Then peace shall come that knows no war, and law 
that knows no treason ; and full of his spirit a grateful land 
shall gather round his grave, and in the daily psalm of prosper- 
ous and righteous living, thank God forever for his life and 
death. 

So let him lie here in our midst to-day, and let our people 
go and bend with solemn thoughtfulness and look upon his face 
and read the lessons of his burial. As he paused here on his 
journey from the Western home and told us what by the help 
of God he meant to do, so let him pause upon his way back to 
his Western grave and tell us with a silence more eloquent than 
words how bravely, how truly, by the strength of God, he did 
it. God brought him up as he brought David up from the 
sheepfolds to feed Jacob, his people, and Israel, his inheritance. 
He came up in earnestness and faith, and he goes back in 
triumph. As he pauses here to-day, and from his cold lips bids 
us bear witness how he has met the duty that was laid on him, 
what can we say out of our full hearts but this — "He fed them 
with a faithful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with 
all his power." The Shepherd of the People ! that old name 
'that the best rulers ever craved. What ruler ever won it like 
this dead President of ours ? He fed us faithfully and truly. 
He fed us with counsel when we were in doubt, with inspira- 
tion when we sometimes faltered, with caution when we would 
be rash, with calm, clear, trustful cheerfulness through many 
an hour when our heai*ts were dark. He fed hungry souls all 
over the country with sympathy and consolation. He spread 
before the whole land feasts of great duty and devotion and 
patriotism, on which the land grew strong. He fed us with 
solemn, solid truths. He taught us the sacredness of govern- 
ment, the wickedness of treason. He made our souls glad and 
vigorous with the love of liberty that was in his. He showed 
us how to love truth and yet be charitable — how to hate wrong 
and all oppression, and yet not treasure one personal injury or 
insult. He fed <M his people, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the most privileged down to the most enslaved. Best of 
fdl, he fed us with a reverent and genuine religion* He sr 
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before us the love and fear of God just in that shape in which 
we need them most, and out of his faithful service of a higher 
Master who of us has not taken and eaten and grown strong? 
"He fed them with a faithful and true heart." Yes, till the 
last. For at the last, behold him standing with hand reached 
out to feed the South with mercy and the North with charity, 
and the whole land with peace, when the Lord who had sent 
him called him and his work was done I 

He stood once on the battlefield of our own State, and said 
of the brave men who had saved it, words as noble as any coun- 
tryman of ours ever spoke. Let us stand in the country he has 
saved, and which is to be his grave and monument, and say of 
Abraham Lincoln what he said of the soldiers who had died at 
Grettysburg. He stood there with their graves before him, and 
these are the words he said : — 

" We cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hal- 
low this ground. The brave men who struggled here have 
consecrated it far beyond our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion ; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; and this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth." 

May God make us worthy of the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln I 
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Alice Brown, an American essayist and miscellaneous wri- 
ter, born in New Hampshire in 185-. She is on the staff of The 
Youth's Companion. Among her works are : " Fools of Nature," a 
novel (1887) ; " Meadow Grass," a charming volume of short stories 
which has an exceptionally large sale ; " Robert Louis Stevenson ; " 
" Life of Mercy Otis Warren." She lives in Boston. 



Nancy Boyd's Last Sermon.^ 

(From "Meadow Grass.") 

It was the lonesome time of the year : not November, that 
accomplishment of a gracious death, but the moment before the 
conscious spring, when watercourses have not yet stirred in 
awakening, and buds are only dreamed of by trees still asleep 
but for the sweet trouble within their wood ; when the air finds 
as yet no response to the thrill beginning to creep where roots 
lie blind in the dark ; when life is at the one dull, flat instant 
before culmination and movement. I had gone down post-haste 
to my well-beloved Tiverton, in response to the news sent me 
by a dear countrywoman, that Nancy Boyd, whom I had not 
seen since my long absence in Europe, was dying of " galloping 
consumption." Nancy wanted to bid me good-by. Hiram Cole 
met me, lean-jawed, dust-colored, wrinkled as of old, with the 
overalls necessitated by his " sleddin' " at least four inches too 
short. Not the Pyramids themselves were such potent evidence 
that time may stand still, withal, as this lank, stooping figure, 
line for line exactly what it had been five years before. 

Hiram helped me into the pung, took his place beside me, 
and threw a conversational "huddup" to the rakish-looking 
sorrel colt. We dashed sluing away down the country road, 
and then I turned to look at my old friend. He was steadfastly 
gazing at the landscape ahead, the while he passed one wiry 
hand over his face, to smooth out its broadening smile. He 

^ Copyright, 1S05. By permission of Copeland and Day. j 
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Was glad to see me, bat his private code of decorum forbade the 
betrayal of any such " shaller " emotion. 

"Well, Hiram," I began, " Tiverton looks exactly the same, 
doesn't it? And poor Nancy how is she?" 

" Nancy's pretty low," said Hiram, drawing his mitten over 
the hand tii^t had been used to iron out his smile, and giving 
critical attention to the colt's off hind-leg. " She hil' her own 
all winter, but now, come spring, she's breakin' up mighty fast. 
They don't cal'late she'll live more 'n a day or two." 

" Her poor husband 1 How will he get along without her ? " 

Hiram turned upon me with vehemence. 

" Why, don't you know ? " said he. " 'Ain't nobody told 
ye? She 'ain't got no husband." 

" What ? Is the Cap'n dead ? " 

" Dead ? Bless ye, he's divorced from Nancy, an' married 
another woman, two year ago come this May I " 

I was amazed, and Hiram looked at me with the undisguised 
triumph of one who has news to sell, be it good or bad. 

" But Nancy has written me 1 " I said. " She told me the 
neighborhood gossip; why didn't she tell me that?" 

" Pride, I s'pose, pride," said Hiram. " You can't be sure 
how misery'U strike folks. It's like a September gale ; the best 
o' barns'U blow down, an' some rickety shanty'll stan' the strain. 
But there I Nancy's had more to bear from the way she took 
her troubles than from the troubles themselves. Ye see, 'twas 
this way. Cap'n Jim had his own reasons for wantin' to get 
rid of her, an' I guess there was a time when he treated her 
pretty bad. I guess he as good's turned her out o' house an' 
home, an' when he sued for divorce for desertion, she never 
said a word; an' he got it, an' up an' married, as soon as 
the law'd allow. Nancy never opened her head, all through it. 
She jest settled down, with a bed an' a chair or two, in that 
little house she owned down by Wilier Brook, an' took in tail- 
orin' an' mendin'. One spell, she bound shoes. The whole 
town was with her till she begun carry in' on like a crazed 
creatur', as she did arterwards." 

My heart sank. Poor Nancy 1 if she had really incurred 
the public scorn, it must have been through dire extremity. 

" Ye see," Hiram continued, " folks were sort o' tried with 
her from the beginnin'. You know what a good outfit she had 
from her mother's side, — bureaus, an' beddin', an' everything 
complete ? Well, she left it all right there in the house, for 
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Jim to use, an' when he brought his new woman home, there 
the things set jest the same, an' he never said a word. I 
don't deny he ought to done different, but then, if Nancy 
wouldn't look out for her own interests, you can't blame him 
so much, now can ye? But the capsheaf come about a year 
ago, when Nancy had a smart little sum o' money left her, — 
nigh onto a hunderd dollars. Jim he'd got into debt, an' his 
oxen died, an' one thing an' another, he was all wore out, an' 
had rheumatic fever; an' if you'll b'lieve it, Nancy she went 
over an' done the work, an' let his wife nuss him. She wouldn't 
step foot into the bedroom, they said; she never see Jim once, 
but there she was, slavin' over the wash-tub and ironin '-board, 
— an' as for that money, I guess it went for doctor's stuff an' 
what all, for Jim bought a new yoke of oxen in the spring." 
"But the man! the other wife! how could they?" 
"Oh, Jim's wife's a pretty tough-hided creatur', an' as for 
him, I al'ays thought the way Nancy behaved took him kind 
o' by surprise, an' he had to give her her head, an' let her act 
her pleasure. But it made a sight o' town talk. Some say 
Nancy ain't quite bright to carry on so, an' the women-foUos 
seem to think she's a good deal to blame, one way or another. 
Anyhow, she's had a hard row to hoe. Here we be, an' there's 
Hannah at the fore-room winder. You won't think o' goin* 
over to Nancy's till arter supper, will ye ? " 

When I sat alone beside Nancy's bed, that night, I had sev- 
eral sides of her sad story in mind, but none of them lessened 
the dreariness of the tragedy. Before my brief acquaintance 
with her Nancy was widely known as a traveling-preacher, one 
who had "the power." She must have been a strangely at- 
tractive creature, in those early days, alert, intense, gifted 
with such a magnetic reaching into another life that it might 
well set her aside from the commoner phases of a common day, 
and crowned, as with flame, by an unceasing aspiration for the 
highest. At thirty she married a dashing sailor, marked by the 
sea, even to the rings in his ears ; and when I knew them, they 
were solidly comfortable and happy, in a way very reassuring 
to one who could understand Nancy's temperament; for she was 
one of those who, at every step, are flung aside from the world's 
sharp comers, bruised and bleeding. As to the storm and ship- 
wreck of her life, I learned no particulars essentially new. Evi- 
dently her husband had suddenly run amuck, either from the 
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monotony of his inland days, or from the strange passion he 
had conceived for a woman who was Nancy's opposite. 

That night, I sat in the poor, bare little room, beside the 
billowing feather-bed where Nancy lay propped upon pillows, 
and gazing with bright, glad eyes into my face, one thin little 
hand clutching mine with the grasp of a soul who holds des- 
perately to life. And yet Nancy was not clinging to life itself; 
she only seemed to be, because she clung to love. 

"I'm proper glad to see ye," she kept saying, "proper 
glad." 

We were quite alone. The fire burned cheerily in the 
kitchen stove, and a cheap little clock over the mantel ticked 
unmercifully fast; it seemed in haste for Nancy to be gone. 
The curtains were drawn, lest the thrifty window-plants should 
be frostbitten, and several tumblers of jelly on the oilcloth-cov- 
ered table bore witness that the neighbors had put aside their 
moral scruples and their social delicacy, and were giving of 
their best, albeit to one whose ways were not their ways. But 
Nancy herself was the center and light of the room, — so frail, 
so clean, with her plain nightcap and coarse white nightgown, 
and the small checked shawl folded primly over her shoulders. 
Thin as she was, she looked scarcely older than when I had seen 
her, five years ago ; yet since then she had walked through a 
blacker valley than the one before her. 

"Now don't you git all nerved up when I cough," she said, 
lying back exhausted after a paroxysm. " I've got used to it ; 
it don't trouble me no more'n a mosquiter. I want to have a 
real good night now, talkin' over old times." 

" Ton must try to sleep," I said. " The doctor will blame 
me, if I let you taJk." 

" No, he won't," said Nancy, shrewdly. "He knows I ain't 
got much time afore me, an' I guess he wouldn't deny me the 
good on't. That's why I sent for ye, dear ; I 'ain't had any- 
body I could speak out to in five year, an' I wanted to speak 
out, afore I died. Do you remember how you used to come 
over an' eat cold b'iled dish for supper, that last summer you 
was down here?" 

" Oh, don't I, Nancy I there was never anything like it. 
Such cold potatoes — " 

"B'iled in the pot-liquor!" she whispered, a knowing gleam 
in her blue eyes. " That's the way ; on'y everybody don't 
know. An' do you remember the year we had greens yT^APtQ]^ 
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the fall, an' I wouldn't tell you what they was ? Well, I will, 
now ; there was chickweed, an' pusley, an' mustard, an' Aaron's 
rod, an' I dunno what all." 

" Not Aaron's rod, Nancy 1 it never would have been so 
good!" 

"It's truth an' factl I b'iled Aaron's-rod, an' you eat it. 
That was the year Mis' Blaisdell was mad because you had so 
many meals over to my house, an' said it was the last time she'd 
take summer boarders an' have the neighbors feed 'em." 

" They were good old days, Nancy ! " 

" I guess they were ! yes, indeed, I guess so ! Now, dear, 
I s'pose you've heard what I've been through, sence you went 
away?" 

I put the thin hand to my cheek. 

" Yes," I said ; " I have heard." 

" Well, now, I want to tell you the way it 'pears to me. 
You'll hear the neighbors' side, an' arter I'm gone, they'll tell 
you I was underwitted or bold. They've been proper good to 
me sence I've been sick, but law I what do they know about 
it, goin' to bed at nine o'clock, an' gittin' up to feed the chickens 
an' ride to meetin' with their husbands ? No more'n the dead! 
An' so I want to tell ye my story, myself. Now, don't you 
mind my coughin', dear I It don't hurt, to speak of, an' I feel 
better arter it. 

"Well, I dunno where to begin. The long an' short of 
it was, dear, James he got kind o' uneasy on land, an' then 
he was tried with me, an' then he told me, one night when he 
spoke out, that he didn't care about me as he used to, an' he 
never should, an' we couldn't live no longer under the same 
roof. He was goin' off the next day to sea, or to the devil, he 
said, so he needn't go crazy seein' Mary Ann Worthen's face 
lookin' at him all the time. It ain't any use tryin' to tell how 
I felt. Some troubles ain't no more'n a dull pain, an' some 
are like cuts an' gashes. You can feel your heart drop, drop, 
like water off the eaves. Mine dropped for a good while arter 
that. Well, you see I'd been through the fust stages of it. I'd 
been eat up by jealousy, an' I'd slaved like a dog to git him 
back; but now it had got beyond such folderol. He was in 
terrible trouble, an' I'd got to git him out. An' I guess 'twas 
then that I begun to feel as if I was his mother, instid of his 
wife. *Jim,' says I (somehow I have to say 'James,' now 
we're separated 1) 'don't you fret. I'll go off an' leave ye, an'j 
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you can get clear o' me accordin' to law, if you want to. I'm 
sure you can. I sha'n't care.' He turned an' looked at me, as 
if I was crazed or he was himself. ' You won't care?' he says. 
*No,' says I, *I sha'n't care.' I said it real easy, for 'twas 
true. Somehow, I'd got beyond carin'. My heart dropped 
blood, but I couldn't bear to have him in trouble. * They al'ays 
told me I was cut out for an old maid,' I says, ^ an' I guess I 
be. Housekeepin's a chore, anyway. You let all the stuff 
set right here jest as we've had it, an' ask Cap'n Fuller to come 
an' bring his chist; an' I'll settle down in the Wilier Brook 
house an' make button-holes. It's real pretty work.' You 
see, the reason I was so high for it was't I knew if he went to 
sea, he'd git in with a swearin', drinkin', set, as he did afore, 
an' in them days such carry in's-on were dretful to me. If I'd 
known he'd marry, I dunno what course I should ha' took; for 
nothin' could ha' made that seem right to me, arter all had 
come and gone. But I jest thought how James was a dretful 
handy man about the house, an' I knew he set by Cap'n Fuller. 
The Cap'n 'ain't no real home, you know, an' I thought 
they'd admire to bach it together." 

"Did you ever wonder whether you had done right? Did 
you ever think it would have been better for him to keep his 
promises to you? For him to be unhappy? " 

A shade of trouble crossed her face. 

"I guess I didl " she owned. *'At fust, I was so anxious 
to git out o' his way, I never thought of anything else; but 
when I got settled down here, an' had all my time for spec'- 
latin' on things, I was a good deal put to't whether I'd done 
the best anybody could. But I didn't reason much in them 
days; I jest felt. All was, I couldn't bear to have James 
tied to me when he'd got so's to hate me. Well, then he 
married — " 

" Was she a good woman ? " 

" Good enough, yes ; a leetle mite coarse-grained, but well- 
meanin' all through. Well, now, you know the neighbors 
blamed me for lettin' her have my things. Why, bless you, I 
didn't need 'em! An' Jim had used 'em so many years, he'd 
ha' missed 'em if they'd been took away. Then he never was 
forehanded, an' how could he ha' furnished a house all over 
ag'in I'd like to know? The neighbors never understood. 
The amount of it was, they never was put in jest such a place, 
any of 'em." 
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" O Nancy, Nancy 1 " I said, " you cared for just one thing, 
and it was gone. You didn't care for the tables and chairs 
that were left behind 1" 

Two tears came, and dinuned her bright blue eyes. Her 
firm, delicate mouth quivered. 

"Yes," she said, "you see how *twas. I knew you would. 
Well, arter he was married, there was a spell when 'twas pretty 
tough. Sometimes I couldn't hardly help goin' over thei-e by 
night an' peekin' into the winder, an' seein' how they got along. 
I went jest twice. The fust time was late in the fall, an' she 
was preservin' pears by lamplight. I looked into the kitchin 
winder jest as she was bendin' over the stove, tryin' the syrup, 
an' he was holdin' the light for her to see. I dunno what she 
said, but 'twas suthin' that made 'em both laugh out, an' then 
they turned an' looked at one another, proper pleased. I dunno 
why, but it took right hold o' me, an' I started runnin' an' I 
never stopped till I got in here an' onto my own bed. I 
thought 'twould ha' been massiful if death had took me that 
night, but I'm glad it didn't, dear, I'm glad it didn't; I 
shouldn't ha' seen ye, if it had, an' there's a good many things 
I shouldn't ha' had time to study out. You jest put a mite o' 
cayenne pepper in that cup, an' turn some hot water on it. It 
kind 'o warms me up." 

After a moment's rest, she began again. 

" The next time I peeked was the last, for that night they'd 
had some words, an' they both set up straight as a mack'rel, an' 
wouldn't speak to one another. That hurt me most of any- 
thing. I never 've got over the feelin' that I was James's 
mother, an' that night I felt sort o' bruised all through, as if 
some stranger 'd been hurtin' him. So I never went spy in' on 
'em no more. I felt as if I couldn't stan' it. But when I went 
to help her with the work, that time he was sick, I guess the 
neighbors thought I hadn't any sense of how a right-feelin' 
woman ought to act. I guess they thought I was sort o' coarse 
an' low, an' didn't realize what I'd been through. Dear, don't 
you never believe it. The feelin' that's between husband an' 
wife's like a live creatur', an' when he told me that night that 
he didn't prize me no more, he wounded it ; an' when he mar- 
ried the other woman, he killed it dead. If he'd ha' come back 
to me then, an' swore he was the same man I married, I could 
ha' died for him, jest as I would this minute, but he never 
should ha' touched me. But suthin' had riz up in the place o' 
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the feelin' I had fast, so't I never could ha' helped doin' for 
him, any more'n if he'd been my own child." 

^^ ^In the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage I '" 

**I guess that's it," said Nancy. ** On'y you have to live 
through a good deal afore you understand it. Well, now dear, 
I'm nearin' the end. There's one thing that's come to me 
while I've been livin' through this, that I 'ain't never heard 
anybody mention ; an' I want you to remember it, so's you can 
tell folks that are in great trouble, the way I've been. I've 
been thinkin' on't out that there's jest so much of everything 
in the world, — so much gold, so much silver, so many di'- 
monds. You can't make no more nor no less. All you can do 
is to pass 'em about from hand to hand, so 't sometimes here'll 
be somebody that's rich, an' then it'll slip away from him, an' 
he'll be poor. Now, aocordin' to my lights, it's jes' so with 
love. There's just so much, an' when it's took away from you, 
an' passed over to somebody else, it's alive, it's there, same as 
ever it was. So 't you ain't goin' to say it's all holler an' 
empty, this world. You're goin' to say, * Well, it's som'er's, 
if'tain'twithmel'" 

Nancy had straightened herself, without the support of her 
pillows. Her eyes were bright. A faint flush had come upon 
her cheeks. A doctor would have told me that my devoted 
friendship had not saved me from being a wretched nurse. 

"My home was broke up," she went on, "but there's a nice, 
pretty house there jest the same. There's a contented couple 
livin' in it, an' what if the wife ain't me ? It ain't no matter. 
P'r'aps it's a lot better that somebody else should have it, 
somebody that couldn't git along alone, an' not me, that can 
see the rights o' things. Jest so much love, dear — don't you 
forgit that — no matter where 'tis! An' James could take his 
love away from me, but the Lord A'mighty himself can't take 
mine from him. An' so 'tis the world over. You can al'ays love 
folks, an' do for 'em, even if your doin' 's only breakin' your 
heart an' givin' 'em up. An' do you s'pose there 's any sp'ere 
o' life where I sha'n't be allowed to do somethin' for James? 
I guess not, dear, I guess not, even if it's only keepin' away 
from him." 

Nancy lived three days, in a state of delighted content with 
us and our poor ministrations; and only once did we approach 
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the subject of that solemn night. As the end drew near, I 
became more and more anxious to know if she had a wish 
unfulfilled, and at length I ventured to ask her softly, when we 
were alone, — 

"Would you like to see him? " 

Her bright eyes looked at me, in a startled way. 

'*No, dear no," she said, evidently surprised that I could 
ask it. "Bless you, no I " 

A Bbnediotinb Gabden. 

Thbough all the wind-blown aisles of May 
Faint bells of perfume swing and fall. 
Within this apple-petaled wall 

(A gray east flecked with rosy day) 

The pink Laburnum lays her cheek 
In married, matchless, lovely bliss, 

Against her golden mate, to seek 
His aiiy kiss. 

Tulips, in faded splendor drest. 

Brood o'er their beds, a slumbrous gloom ; 
Dame Peony, red and ripe with bloom. 

Swells the silk housing of her breast ; 

The Lilac, drunk to ecstasy. 

Breaks her full flagons on the air^ 

And drenches home the reeling bee 
Who found her fair. 

O cowlM legion of the Gross, 

What solemn pleasantry is thine, 

Vowing to seek the life divine 
Through abnegation and through loss 
Men but make monuments of sin 

Who walk the earth's ambitious round ; 
Thou hast the richer realm within 
This garden ground. 

No woman's voice hath sweeter note 

Than chanting of this plumM choir; 

No jewel ever wore the fire 
Hung on the dewdrop's quivering throat. 
A ruddier pomp and pageantry 

Than world's delight o'erfleets thy sod; 
And choosing this, thou hast in fee 

The peace of God. ^ t 
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JOHN BROWN. 

John Bbown, a Scotch essayist, born at Biggar, 1810; died, 
1882. He practiced medicine in Edinburgh. Whatever his pen 
touched it adorned. The objects of his affection were homely land- 
rcapes, old-fashioned people, the departed, children, and dogs. 
Humor and pathos tinged all he wrote. The story of Rab, the dog, 
and that of Marjorie Fleming, the child, will live long in English 
literature. Three volumes contain all his writings : " Hor» Sub- 
secivae" (2 vols.), and •< John Leech and Other Papers." 



OuB Dogs. 

(Prom " Rab and His Friends.") 

I WAS bitten severely by a little dog when with my mother 
at Moffat Wells, being then three years of age, and I have re- 
mained " bitten " ever since in the matter of dogs. All my life 
I have been familiar with these faithful creatures, making 
friends of them, and speaking to them. 

TOBY 

Was the most utterly shabby, vulgar, mean-looking cur I ever 
beheld : in one word, a tyke. He had not one good feature 
except his teeth and eyes, and his bark, if that can be called a 
featui-e. He was not ugly enough to be interesting ; his color 
black and white, his shape leggy and clumsy; altogether what 
Sydney Smith would have called an extraordinarily ordinary 
dog; and, as I have said, not even greatly ugly, or, as the 
Aberdonians have it, bonnie wV illfauredneas. My brother 
William found him the center of attraction to a multitude of 
small blackguards who where drowning him slowly in Lochend 
Loch, doing their best to lengthen out the process, and secure 
the greatest amount of fun with the nearest approach to death. 
Even then Toby showed his great intellect by pretending to be 
dead, and thus gaining time and an inspiration. William 
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bought him for twopence, and as he had it not, the boys accom- 
panied him to Pilrig Street, when I happened to meet him, and 
giving the twopence to the biggest boy, had the satisfaction of 
seeing a general engagement of much severity, during which 
the twopence disappeared; one penny going off with a very 
small and swift boy, and the other vanishing hopelessly into 
the grating of a drain. 

Toby was for weeks in the house unbeknown to any one but 
ourselves two and the cook, and from my grandmother's love 
of tidiness and hatred of dogs and of dirt I believe she would 
have expelled "him whom we saved from drowning," had not 
he, in his straightforward way, walked into my father's bed- 
roon? one night when he was bathing his feet, and introduced 
' himself with a wag of his tail, intimating a general willing- 
ness to be happy. My father laughed most heartily, and at 
last Toby, having got his way to his bare feet, and having be- 
gun to lick his soles and between his toes with his small rough 
tongue, my father gave such an unwonted shout of laughter 
that we — grandmother, sisters, and all of us — went in. 
Grandmother might argue with all her energy and skill, but 
as surely as the pressure of Tom Jones' infantile fist upon Mr. 
Allworthy's forefinger undid all the arguments of his sister, so 
did Toby's tongue and fun prove too many for grandmother's 
eloquence. I somehow think Toby must have been up to all 
this, for I think he had a peculiar love for my father ever after, 
and regarded grandmother from that hour with a careful and 
cool eye. 

Toby, when full grown, was a strong, coarse dog; coarse in 
shape, in countenance, in hair, and in manner. I used to think 
that, according to the Pythagorean doctrine, he must have been, 
or been going to be, a Gilmerton carter. He was of the bull- 
terrier variety, coarsened through much mongrelism and a du- 
bious and varied ancestry. His teeth were good, and he had 
a large skull, and a rich bark as of a dog three times his size, 
and a tail which I never saw equaled — indeed it was a tail j[>er 
se ; it was of immense girth and n6t short, equal throughout 
like a policeman's baton ; the machinery for working it was of 
great power, and acted in a way, as far as I have been able to 
discover, quite original. We called it his ruler. 

When he wished to get into the house, he first whined 
gently, then growled, then gave a sharp bark, and then came a 
resounding, mighty stroke which shook the house ; this, after 
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much study aud watching, we found was done by his bringing 
the entire length of his solid tail flat upon the door, with a 
sudden and vigorous stroke ; it was quite a t&wr de force or 
a coup de queucy and he was perfect in it at once, his first 
bang authoritative, having been as masterly and telling as his 
last. 

With all this inbred vulgar air, he was a dog of great moral 
excellence — affectionate, faithful, honest up to his light, with 
an odd humor as peculiar and as strong as his tail. My father, 
in his reserved way, was very fond of him, and there must have 
been very funny scenes with them, for we heard bursts of 
laughter issuing from his study when they two were by them- 
selves ; there was something in him that took that grave, beau- 
tiful, melancholy face. One can fancy him in the midst of his 
books, and sacred work and thoughts, pausing and looking at 
the secular Toby, who was looking out for a smile to begin his 
rough fun, and about to end by coursing and gurriv! round the 
room, upsetting my father's books, laid out on the floor for con- 
sultation, and himself nearly at times, as he stood watching 
him — and off his guard and shaking with laughter. Toby 
had always a great desire to accompany my father up to town ; 
this my father's good taste and sense of dignity, besides his 
fear of losing his friend (a vain fear ! ), forbade, and as the de- 
cision of character of each was great and nearly equal, it was 
often a drawn game. Toby ultimately, by making it his entire 
object, triumphed. He usually was nowhere to be seen on my 
father leaving; he however saw him, and lay in wait at the 
head of the street, and up Leith Walk he kept him in view 
from the opposite side like a detective, and then, when he knew 
it was hopeless to hound him home, he crossed unblushingly 
over, and joined company, excessively rejoiced of course. 

One Sunday he had gone with him to church, and left him 
at the vestry door. The second psalm was given out, and my 
father wa^ sitting back in the pulpit, when the door at its back, 
up which he came from the vestry was seen to move, and gently 
open, then, after a long pause, a black shining snout pushed its 
way steadily into the congregation, and was followed by Toby's 
entire body. He looked somewhat abashed, but snuffing his 
friend, he advanced as if on thin ice, and not seeing him, put 
his fore legs on the pulpit, and behold there he was, his own 
familiar chimi. I watched all this, and anything more beauti- 
ful than his look of happiness, of comfort, of entire ease when 
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he beheld his friend, — the smoothing down of the anxious ears, 
the swing of gladness of that mighty tail, — I don't expect soon 
to see. My father quietly opened the door, and Toby was at 
his feet and invisible to all but himself ; had he sent old George 
Peaston, the "minister's man," to put him out, Toby would 
probably have shown his teeth, and astonished George. He 
slunk home as soon as he could, and never repeated that ex- 
ploit. 

I never saw in any other dog the sudden transition from 
discretion, not to say abject cowardice, to blazing and perma- 
nent valor. From his earliest years he showed a general mean- 
ness of blood, inherited from many generations of starved, 
bekicked, and down-trodden forefathers and mothers, resulting 
in a condition of intense abjectness in all matter of personal 
fear ; anybody, even a beggar, by a gowl and a threat of eye„ 
could send tdm off howling by anticipation, with that mighty 
tail between his legs. But it was not always so to be, and I 
had the privilege of seeing couittge, reasonable, absolute, and 
for life, spring up in Toby at once, as did Athen6 from the 
skull of Jove. It happened thus : — 

Toby was in the way of hiding his culinary bones in the 
small gardens before his own and the neighboring doors. Mr. 
Scrymgeour, two doors off, a bulky, choleric, red-haired, red- 
faced man — torvo vuUu — was, by the law of contrast, a great 
cultivator of flowers, and he had often scowled Toby into all 
but non-existence by a stamp of his foot and a glare of his eye. 
One day his gate being open, in walks Toby with a huge bone, 
and making a hole where Scrymgeour had two minutes before 
been planting some precious slip, the name of which on paper 
and on a stick Toby made very light of, substituted his bone, 
and was engaged covering it, or thinking he was covering it 
up with his shoveling nose (a very odd relic of paradise in the 
dog), when S. spied him through the inner glass door, and was 
out upon him like the Assyrian, with a terrible gowl. I watched 
them. Instantly Toby made straight at him with a roar too, 
and an eye more torve than Scrymgeour's, who, retreating with- 
out reserve, fell prostrate, there is reason to believe, in his own 
lobby. Toby contented himself with proclaiming his victory 
at the door, and returning finished his bone-planting at his 
leisure, — the enemy, who had scuttled behind the glass door, 
glaring at him. 

From this moment Toby was an altered dog. Pluck at first , 
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sight was lord of all; from that time dated his first tremendous 
deliverance of tail against the door which we called "come 
listen to my tail." That very evening he paid a visit to Leo, 
next door's dog, a big, tyrannical bully and coward, which its 
master thought a Newfoundland, but whose pedigree we knew 
better ; this brute continued the same system of chronic exterr 
mination which was interrupted at Lochend, — having Toby 
down among his feet, and threatening him with instant death 
two or three times a day. To him Toby paid a visit that very 
evening, down into his den, and walked about, as much as to 
say "Come on, Macduff!" but Macduff did not come on, and 
henceforward there was an armed neutrality, and they merely 
stiffened up and made their backs rigid, pretended each not to 
see the other, walking solemnly round, as is the manner of 
dogs. Toby worked his new-found faculty thoroughly, but 
with discretion. He killed cats, astonished beggars, kept his 
own in his own garden against all comers, and came off victo- 
rious in several well-fought battles; but he was not quarrel- 
some or foolhardy. It was very odd how his carriage changed, 
holding his head up, and how much pleasanter he was at home. 
To my father, next to William, who was his Humane Society 
man, he remained stanch. And what of his end? for the 
misery of dogs is that they die so soon, or as Sir Walter says, 
it is well they do ; for if they lived as long as a Christian, and 
we liked them in proportion, and they then died, he said that 
was a thing he could not stand. 

His exit was miserable, and had a strange poetic or tragic 
relation to his entrance. My father was out of town ; I was 
away in England. Whether it was that the absence of my 
father had relaxed his power of moral restraint, or whether 
through neglect of the servant he had been desperately hungry, 
or most likely both being true, Toby was discovered with the 
remains of a cold leg of mutton, on which he made an ample 
meal ; this he was in vain endeavoring to plant as of old, in the 
hope of its remaining undiscovered till tomorrow's hunger re- 
turned, the whole shank bone sticking up unmistakably. This 
was seen by our excellent and Rhadamanthine grandmother, 
who pronounced sentence on the instant; and next day, as 
William was leaving for the High School, did he in the sour 
morning, through an easterly haur^ behold him "whom he 
saved from drowning," and whom, with better results than in 
the case of Launce and Crab, he had taught, as if one should^ 
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say, ^^ thus would I teach a dog,'' dangling by his own chain 
from his own lamp-post, one of his hind feet just touching the 
pavement, and his body pretematurally elongated. 

William found him dead and warm, and falling in with 
the milk boy at the head of the street, questioned him, and 
discovered that he was the executioner, and had got twopence, 
he — Toby's every-morning crony, who met him and accom- 
panied him up the street, and licked the outside of his can — 
had, with an eye to speed and convenience, and a want of taste, 
not to say principle and affection, horrible still to think of, 
suspended Toby's animation beyond all hope. William in- 
stantly fell upon him, upsetting his milk and cream, and gave 
him a thorough licking, to his own intense relief ; and, being 
late, he got from Pyper, who was a martinet, the customary 
palmies, which he bore with something approaching to pleasure. 
So died Toby ; my father said little, but he missed and mourned 
his friend. 

There is reason to believe that by one of those curious inter- 
twistings of existence, the milk boy was that one of the drowning 
party who got the penny of the twopence. 

WYLIB. 

Our next friend was an exquisite shepherd's dog ; fleet, thin- 
flanked, dainty, and handsome as a small greyhound, with all the 
grace of silky waving black and tan hair. We got her thus. 
Being then young and keen botanists, and full of the knowledge 
and love of Tweedside, having been on every hill-top from Muckle 
Mendic to Hundleshope and the Lee Pen, and having fished 
every water from Tarth to the Leithen, we discovered early in 
spring that young Stewart, author of an excellent book on nat- 
ural history, a young man of great promise and early death, had 
found the Buxhaumia aphylla^ a beautiful and odd-looking moss, 
west of Newbie heights, in the very month we were that moment 
in. We resolved to start next day. We walked to Peebles, and 
then up Haystoun Glen to the cottage of Adam Cairns, the aged 
shepherd of the Newbie hirsel, of whom we knew, and who knew 
of us from his daughter, Nancy Cairns, a servant with Uncle 
Aitken of Callands. We found our way up the bum with diflB- 
culty, as the evening was getting dark, and on getting near the 
cottage heard them at worship. We got in, and made ourselves 
known, and got a famous tea, and such cream and oatcake I — 
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old Adam looking on us as ^^ clean dementit " to come out for ^^ a 
bit moss," which, however, he knew, and with some pride said 
he would take us in the morning to the place. As we were 
going into a box bed for the night, two young men came in, and 
said they were " gaun to bum the water." Off we set It was 
a clear, dark, starlight, frosty night. They had their leisters 
and tar torches, and it was something worth seeing — the wild 
flame, the young fellows striking the fish coming to the light — 
how splendid they looked with the light on their scales, coming 
out of the darkness — the stumblings and quenchings suddenly 
of the lights, as the torchbearer fell into a deep pool. We got 
home past midnight, and slept as we seldom sleep now. In the 
morning Adam, who had been long up, and had been up the 
" Hope " with his dog, when he saw we had wakened, told us 
there was four inches of snow, and we soon saw it was too true. 
So we had to go home without our cryptogamic prize. 

It turned out that Adam, who was an old man and frail, and 
had made some money, was going at Whitsunday to leave, and 
live with his son in Glasgow. We had been admiring the beauty 
and gentleness and perfect shape of Wylie, the finest collie I 
ever saw, and said, " What are you going to do with Wylie ? " 
"'Deed," says he, "I hardly ken. I canna think o' sellin' her, 
though she's worth four pound, and she'll no like the toun." I 
said, " Would you let me have her?" and Adam, looking at her 
fondly, — she came up instantly to him, and made of him — said, 
"Ay, I wull, if ye'll be gude to her; " and it was settled that 
when Adam left for Glasgow she should be sent into Albany 
Street by the carrier. 

She came, and was at once taken to all our hearts, — even 
grandmother liked her; and though she was often pensive, as if 
thinking of her master and her work on the hills, she made her- 
self at home, and behaved in all respects like a lady. When out 
with me, if she saw sheep in the streets or road, she got quite 
excited, and helped the work, and was curiously useful, the being 
so making her wonderfully happy. And so her little life went 
on, never doing wrong, always blithe and kind and beautiful. 
But some months after she came, there was a mystery about her : 
every Tuesday evening she disappeared ; we tried to watch her, 
but in vain ; she was always off by nine p.m., and was away all 
night, coming back next day wearied and all over mud, as if she 
had traveled far. She slept all next day. This went on for some 
months and we could make nothing of it. Poor dear creature, t 
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she looked at us wistfully when she came in, as if she would 
have told us if she could, and was especially fond, though tired. 

Well, one day I was walking across the Grassmarket, with 
Wylie at my heels, when two shepherds started, and looking at 
her, one said, "That's her; that's the wonderfu' wee bitch that 
naebody kens." I asked him what he meant, and he told me 
thai for months past she had made her appearance by the first 
daylight at the " buchts " or sheep pens in the cattle market, and 
worked incessantly, and to excellent purpose in helping the shep- 
herds to get their sheep and lambs in. The man said with a sort 
of transport, " She's a perfect meeracle ; flees about like a speerit, 
and never gangs wrang ; wears but never grups, and beats a' oor 
dowgs. She's a perfect meeracle, and as soople as a maukin." 
Then he related how they all knew her, and said, "There's that 
wee fell yin ; we'll get them in noo." They tried to coax her to 
stop and be caught, but no, she was gentle, but off ; and for 
many a day that " wee fell yin " was spoken of by these rough 
fellows. She continued this amateur work till she died, which 
she did in peace. 

It is very touching the regard the south-country shepherds 
have to their dogs. Professor Syme one day, many years ago, 
when living in Forres Street, was looking out of his window, 
and he saw a young shepherd striding down North Charlotte 
Street, as if making for his house ; it was midsummer. The 
man had his dog with him, and Mr. Syme noticed that he fol- 
lowed the dog, and not it him, though he contrived to steer for 
the house. He came, and was ushe;red into his room ; he wished 
advice about some ailment, and Mr. Syme saw that he had a Int 
of twine round the dog's neck, which he let drop out of his 
hand when he entered the room. He asked him the mean- 
ing of this, and he explained that the magistrates had issued 
a mad-dog proclamation, commanding all dogs to be muzzled or 
led on pain of death. " And why do you go about as I saw you 
did before you came in to me ? " " Oh," said he, looking awk- 
ward, " I dinna want Birkie to ken he was tied." Where will 
you find truer courtesy and finer feeling ? He didn't want to 
hurt Birkie's feelings. 

Mr. Carruthurs of Inverness told me a new story of these 
wise sheep dogs. A butcher from Inverness had purchased 
some sheep at Dingwall, and giving them in charge to his dog, 
left the road. The dog drove them on, till coming to a toll, 
the toll wife stood before the drove demanding her dues. The 
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dog looked at her, and, jumping on her back, crossed his fore 
legs over her arms. The sheep passed through, and the dog 
took his place behind them, and went on his way. 



BAB. 

Of Rab I have little to say, indeed have little right to speak 
of him as one of " our dogs ; " but nobody will be sorry to hear 
anything of that noble fellow. Ailie, the day or two after the 
operation, when she was well and cheery, spoke about him, and 
said she would tell me fine stories when I came out, as I prom- 
ised to do, to see her at Howgate. I asked her how James came 
to get him. She told me that one day she saw James coming 
down from Leadbum with the cart ; he had been away west, 
getting eggs and butter, cheese and hens, for Edinburgh. She 
saw he was in some trouble, and on looking, there was what 
she thought a young calf being dragged, or, as she called it, 
^haurled,"at tiie back of the cart. James was in front, and 
when he came up, very warm and very angry, she saw that 
there was a huge young dog tied to the cart, struggling and 
pulling back with all his might, and as she said ^4ookin' fear- 
som." James, who was out of breath and temper, being past 
his time, explained* to Ailie, that this ^^muckle brute o' a 
whalp " had been worrying sheep, and terrifying everybody up 
at Sir George Montgomery's at Macbie Hill, and that Sir George 
had ordered him to be hanged, which, however, was sooner said 
than done, as the " thief " showed his intentions of dying hard. 
James came up just as Sir George had sent for his gun, and as 
the dog had more than once shown a liking for him, he said he 
"wad gie him a chance;" and so he tied him to his cart. 
Toung Rab, feaiing some mischief, had been entering a series 
of protests all the way, and nearly strangling himself to spite 
James and Jess, besides giving Jess more than usual to do. " I 
wish I had let Sir George pit that charge into him, the thrawn 
brute," said James. But Ailie had seen that in his fore leg 
there was a splinter of wood, which he had likely got when 
objecting to be hanged, and that he was miserably lame. So 
she got James to leave him with her, and go straight into Edin- 
burgh. She gave him water, and by her woman's wit got his 
lame paw under a door, so that he couldn't suddenly get at her, 
then with a quick firm hand she plucked out the splinter, and 
put in an ample meal. She went in some time after, ^^9^^P£rA9T^ 
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notice of him, and he came limping up, and laid his great jaws 
in her lap ; from that moment they were ^^ chief," as she said, 
James finding him mansuete and civil when he returned. 

She said it was Rab's habit to make his appearance exactly 
half an hour before his master, trotting in full of importance, 
as if to say, "He's all right, he'll be here." One morning 
James came without him. He had left Edinburgh very early, 
and in coming near Auchindinny, at a lonely part of the road, 
a man sprang out on him, and demanded his money. James 
who was a cool hand, said, ",Weel a weel, let me get it," and 
stepping back, he said to Rab, '^ Speak till him, my man." In 
an instwt Rab was standing over him, threatening strangula- 
tion if he stirred. James pushed on, leaving Rab in charge ; 
he looked back, and saw that every attempt to rise was sum- 
marily put down. As he was telling Ailie the story, up came 
Rab with that great swing of his. It turned out that the robber 
was a Howgate lad, the worthless son of a neighbor, and Rab 
knowing him, had let him cheaply off ; the only thing, which 
was seen by a man from a field, was, that before letting him 
rise, he quenched (^pro tempore) the fire of the eyes of the 
ruffian, by a familiar Gulliverian application of Hydraulics, 
which I need not further particularize. James, who did not 
know the way to tell an untruth, or embellish anything, told 
me this as what he called " a fact positeevely.'^ 



WASP 

Was a dark brindled bull-terrier, as pure in blood as Cruiser or 
Wild Dayrell. She was brought by my brother from Otley, in 
the West Riding. She was very handsome, fierce, and gentle, 
with a small, compact, finely shaped head, and a pair of won- 
derful eyes, — as full of fire and of softness as Grisi's ; indeed 
she had to my eye a curious look of that wonderful genius — 
at once wild and fond. It was a fine sight to see her on the 
prowl across Bowden Moor, now cantering with her nose down, 
now gathered up on the top of a dike, and with erect ears, 
looking across the wild like a mosstrooper out on business, 
keen and fell. She could do everything it became a dog to 
do, from killing an otter or a polecat, to watching and play- 
ing with a bal^, and was as docile to her master as she was 
surly to all else. She was not quarrelsome, but " being in," 
she would have pleased Polonius as much, as in being " ware of , 
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entrance." She was never beaten, and she killed on the spot 
several of the countrj bullies who came out upon her when 
following her master in his rounds. She generally sent them 
off howling with one snap, but if this was not enough, she made 
an end of it. 

But it was as a mother that she shone ; and to see the gypsy, 
Hagar-like creature nursing her occasional Ishmael — playing 
with him, and fondling him all over, teaching his teeth to war, 
and with her eye and the curl of her lip daring any one but her 
master to touch him, was like seeing Grisi watching her darling 
^^Gennaro," who so little knew why and how much she loved him. 

Once when she had three pups, one of them died. For two 
days and nights she gave herself up to trying to bring it to life 
— licking it and turning it over and over, growling over it, and 
all but worrying it to awake it. She paid no attention to the 
living two, gave them no milk, flung them away with her teeth, 
and would have killed them, had they been allowed to remain 
with her. She was as one possessed, and neither ate, nor drank, 
nor slept, was heavy and miserable with her milk, and in such 
a state of excitement that no one could remove the dead pup. 

Early on the third day she was seen to take the pup in her 
mouth, and start across the fields towards the Tweed, striding 
like a race horse — she plunged in, holding up her burden, and 
at the middle of the stream dropped it and swam swiftly ashore ; 
then she stood and watched the little dark lump floating away, 
bobbing up and down with the current, and losing it at last far 
down, she made her way home, sought out the living two, de- 
voured them with her love, carried them one by one to her lair, 
and gave herself up wholly to nurse them ; you can fancy her 
mentol and bodily happiness and relief when they were piilling 
away — and theirs. 

On one occasion my brother had lent her to a woman who 
lived in a lonely house, and whose husband was away for a 
time. She was a capital watch. One day an Italian with his 
organ came — . first begging, then demanding money — showing 
that he knew she was alone and that he meant to help himself, 
if she didn't. She threatened to " lowse the dowg ; " but as 
this was Greek to him, he pushed on. She had just time to set 
Wasp at him. It was very short work. She had him by the 
throat, pulled him and his organ down with a heavy crash, the 
organ giving a ludicrous sort of ciy of musical pain. Wasp 
thinking this was from some creature within, ] 
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left the ruffian, and set to work tooth and nail on the box. Its 
master slunk off, and with mingled fury and thankfulness 
watched her disemboweling his only means of an honest living. 
The woman good-naturedly took her off, and signed to the mis- 
creant to make himself and his remains scarce. This he did 
with a scowl; and was found in the evening in the village, 
telling a series of lies to the watchmaker, and bribing him with 
a shilling to mend his pipes — ^^ his kist o' whussels." 

JOCK 

Was insane from his birth; at first an amabilis insania^ but 
ending in mischief and sudden death. He was an English ter- 
rier, fawn-colored; his mother's name Vamp (Vampire), and 
his father's Demon. He was more properly daft than mad; 
his courage, muscularity, and prodigious animal spirits making 
him insufferable, and never allowing one sane feature of himself 
any chance. No sooner was the street door open, than he was 
throttling the first dog passing, bringing upon himself and me 
endless grief. Cats he tossed up into the air, and crushed their' 
spines as they fell. Old ladies he upset by jumping over their 
heads; old gentlemen by running between their legs. At 
home, he would think nothing of leaping through the tea things, 
upsetting the urn, cream, etc., and at dinner the same sort of 
thing. I believe if I could have found time to thrash him suf- 
ficiently, and let him be a year older, we might have kept him; 
but having upset an Earl when the streets were muddy, I had 
to part with him. He was sent to a clergyman in the i3land of 
Westray, one of the Orkneys ; and though he had a wretched 
voyage, and was as sick as any dog, he signalized the first mo- 
ment of his arrival at the manse by strangling an ancient mon- 
key, or "puggy," the pet of the minister, — who was a bachelor, 
— and the wonder of the island. Jock henceforward took to 
evil courses, extracting the kidneys of the best young rams, 
driving whole hirsels down steep places into the sea, till at last 
all the guns of Westray were pointed at him, as he stood at bay 
under a huge rock on the shore, and blew him into space. I 
always regret his end, and blame myself for sparing the rod. Of 

DUCHIB 

I have already spoken; her oddities were endless. We had 
and still have a dear friend, — ^ Cousin Susan " she is ca 
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many who are not her cousins — a perfect lady, and, though 
hopelessly deaf, as gentle and contented as was ever Giiselda 
with the full use of her ears ; quite as great a pet, in a word, of 
us all as Duchie was of ours. One day we found her mourning 
the death of a cat, a great playfellow of the Sputchard's, and 
her small Grace was with us when we were condoling with her 
and we saw that she looked very wistfully at Duchie. I wrote 
on the slate, "Would you like her? " and she through her teara 
said, "You know that would never do." But it did do. We 
left Duchie that very night, and though she paid us frequent 
visits, she was Cousin Susan's for life. I fear indulgence dulled 
her moral sense. She was an immense happiness to her misti-ess, 
whose silent and lonely days she made glad with her oddity and 
mirth. And yet the small creature, old, toothless, and blind, 
domineered over her gentle friend — threatening her sometimes 
if she presumed to remove the small Fury from the inside of 
her own bed, into which it pleased her to creep. Indeed, I be- 
lieve it is too true, though it was inferred only, that her mistress 
and friend spent a great part of a winter night in trying to coax 
her dear little ruffian out of the center of the bed. One day the 
cook asked what she would have for dinner : " I would like a 
mutton chop, but then, you know, Duchie likes minced veal 
better I " The faithful and happy little creature died at a great 
age, of natural decay. 

But time would fail me, and I fear patience would fail you, 
my reader, were I to tell you of Crab, of John Pym, of Puck, 
and of the rest. Crab, the Mugger's dog, grave, with deep-set, 
melancholy eyes, as of a nobleman (say the Master of Ravens- 
wood) in disguise, large-visaged, shaggy, indomitable, come of 
the pure Piper Allan's breed. This Piper Allan, you must 
know, lived some two hundred years ago in Cocquet Water, 
piping like Homer, from place to place, and famous not less for 
his dog than for his music, his news, and his songs. The Earl 
of Northumberland, of his day, offered the piper a small farm 
for his dog, but after deliberating for a day Allan said, " Na,^ 
na, ma Lord, keep yir ferum; what wud a piper do wi' a 
ferum?" From this dog descended Davidson of Hyndlee's 
breed, the original Dandie-Dinmont, and Crab could count. his 
kin up to him. He had a great look of the Right Honorable 
Edwaoxl Ellice, and had much of his energy and wecht; had 
there been a dog House of Commons, Crab would have spoken 
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as seldom, and been as gi*eat a power in the house, as the for- 
midable and faithful time-out-of-mind member for Coventry. 

John Pym was a smaller dog than Crab, of more fashionable 
blood, being a son of Mr. Somner's famous Shbm, whose father 
and brother are said to have been found dead in a drain into 
which the hounds had run a fox. It had three entrances : the 
father was put in at one hole, the son at another, and speedily 
the fox bolted out at the third, but no appearance 'of the little 
terriers, and on digging, they were found dead, locked in each 
others' jaws ; they had met, and it being dark, and there being 
no time for explanations, they had throttled each other. John 
was made of the same sort of stuff, and was as combative and 
victorious as his great namesake, and not unlike him in some 
of his not so creditable qualities. He must, I think, have been 
related to a certain dog to whom " life was full o' sairiousness," 
but in John's case the same cause produced an opposite effect. 
John was gay and light-hearted, even when there was not "enuff 
of fechtin," which, however, seldom happened, there being a 
market every week in Melrose, and John appearing most punc- 
tually at the cross to challenge all comers, and being short 
legged he inveigled every dog into an engagement by first 
attacking him, and then falling down on his back, in which 
posture he latterly fought and won all his battles. 

What can I say of Puck — the thoroughbred — the simple- 
hearted — the purloiner of eggs warm from the hen — the flut- 
terer of all manner of Volscians — the bandy-legged, dear, old, 
dilapidated buffer? I got him from my brother, and only 
parted with him because William's stock was gone. He had to 
the end of life a simplicity which was quite touching. One 
summer day — a dog-day — when all dogs found straying were 
hauled away to the police office, and killed off in twenties with 
strychnine, I met Puck trotting along Princes Street with a' 
policeman, a rope round his neck, he looking up in the fatal, 
official, but kindly countenance in the most artless and cheerful 
manner, wagging his tail and trotting along. In ten minutes 
he would have been in the next world ; for I am one of those 
who believe dogs have a next world, and why not? Puck ended 
his days as the best dog in Roxburghshire. Placide qudesccts ! 

DICK 

Still lives, and long may he live I As he was never bom, pos- 
sibly he may never die ; be it so, he will miss us when we are 
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gone. I could say much of him, but agree with the lively and 
admirable Dr. Jortin, when, in his dedication of his ^^ Remarks 
on Ecclesiastical History" to the then (1752) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he excuses himself for not following the modem 
custom of praising his Patron, by reminding his Grace ^^ that it 
was a custom amongst the ancients, not to saerifice to heroes tiU 
after sunset.'^ I defer my sacrifice till Dick's sun is set. 

I think every family should have a dog : it is like having 
a perpetual baby ; it is the plaything and crony of the whole 
house. It keeps them all young. All unite upon Dick. And 
then he teUs no tales, betrays no secrets, never sulks, asks no 
troublesome questions, never gets into debt, never coming down 
late for breakfast, or coming in through his Chubb too early to 
bed — is always ready for a bit of fun, lies in wait for it, 
and you may, if choleric, to your relief, kick him instead of 
some one else, who would not take it so meekly, and, moreover, 
would certainly not, as he does, ask your pardon for being 
kicked. 

Never put a collar on your dog — it only gets him stolen ; 
give him only one meal a day, and let that, as Dame Dorothy, 
Sir Thomas Browne's wife, would say, be "rayther under." 
Wash him once a week, and always wash the soap out; and let 
him be carefully combed and brushed twice a week. 

By the bye, I was wrong in saying that it was Burns who 
said Man is tiie God of the Dog — he got it from Bacon's ^^ E^ay 
on Atheism." 

The Death op Thackeray. 

(From ** Spare Hours.") 

Wb cannot resist here recalling one Sunday evening in 
December, when he was walking with two friends along the 
Dean road, to the west of Edinburgh, — one of the noblest out- 
lets to any city. It was a lovely evening, — such a sunset as 
one never forgets : a rich dark bar of cloud hovered over the 
sun, going down behind the Highland hiUs, lying bathed in 
amethystine bloom ; between this cloud and the hiUs there was 
a narrow slip of the pure ether, of a tender cowslip color, lucid, 
and as if it were the very body of heaven in its clearness ; every 
object standing out as if etched upon the sky. The northwest 
end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and rocks, lay in the 
heart of this pure radiance, and there a wooden crane, used in 
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the quarry below, was so placed as to assume the figure of a 
cross ; there it was, unmistakable, lifted up against the crystal- 
line sky. All three gazed at it silently. As they gazed, he 
gave utterance in a tremulous, gentle, and rapid voice, to 
what all were feeling, in the word "CALVARY!" The 
friends walked on in silence, then turned to other things. 
All that evening he was very gentle and serious, speaking, as 
he seldom did, of divine things, — of death, of sin, of eternity, 
of salvation; expressing his simple faith in God and in his 
Saviour. 

There is a passage at the close of the " Roundabout Paper " 
No. 23, " De Finibus," in which a sense of the ebb of life is 
very marked; the whole paper is like a soliloquy. It opens 
with a drawing of Mr. Punch, with unusually mild eye, retiring 
for the night; he is putting out his high-heeled shoes, and 
before disappearing gives a wistful look into the passage, as if 
bidding it and all else good-night. He will be in bed, his candle 
out, and in darkness, in five minutes, and his shoes found next 
morning at his door, the little potentate all the while in his 
final sleep. The whole paper is worth the most careful study ; 
it reveals not a little of his real nature, and unfolds very curi- 
ously the secret of his work, the vitality and abiding power of 
his own creations ; how he " invented a certain Costigan, out 
of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of characters," and met the 
original the other day, without surprise, in a tavern parlor. 
The following is beautiful : " Years ago I had a quarrel with a 
certain well-known person (I believed a statement regarding 
him which his friends imparted to me, and which turned out to 
be quite incorrect). To his dying day that quarrel was never 
quite made up. I said to his brother, * Why is your brother's 
soul still dark against me? It is I who ought to be angry and 
unforgivmgy for I was in the turongJ* " Odisse quern Iceseris was 
never better contravened. But what we chiefly refer to now is 
the profound pensiveness of the following strain, as if written 
with a presentiment of what was not then very far off : — " An- 
other Finis written ; another milestone on this journey from 
birth to the next world. Sure it is a subject for solemn cogita- 
tion. Shall we continue this story-telling business, and be 
voluble to the end of our age?" "Will it not be presently 
time, O prattler, to hold your tongue ? " And thus he ends : — 

" Oh, the sad old pages, the dull old pages ; oh, the cares, 
jthe ennui^ the squabbles, the repetitions, tlie old conversations 
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over and over again ! But now and again a kind thought is 
recalled, and now and again a dear memory. Yet a few chap- 
ters more, and then the last; after which, behold Finis itself 
comes to an end, and the Infinite begins." 



He had been suffering on Sunday from an old and cruel 
enemy. He fixed with his friend and surgeon to come again on 
Tuesday, but with that dread of anticipated pain which is a com- 
mon condition of sensibility and genius, he put him off with a 
note from "yours unfaithfully, W. M. T." "He went out on 
Wednesday for a little, and came home at ten. He went to his 
room, suffering much, but declining his man's offer to sit with 
him. He hated to make others suffer. He was heard moving, 
as if in pain, about twelve, on the eve of — 

"That happy mom 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin-mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring." 

Then all was quiet, and then he must have died — in a moment. 
Next morning his man went in, and opening the windows found 
his master dead, his arms behind his head, as if he had tried to 
take one more breath. We think of him as of our Chalmers, 
found dead in like manner : the same childlike, unspoiled, open 
face ; the same gentle mouth ; the same spaciousness and soft- 
ness of nature; the same look of power. What a thing to think 
of, — his lying there alone in the dark, in the midst of his own 
mighty London ; his mother and his daughters asleep, and, it 
may be, dreaming of his goodness. God help them, and us all ! 
What would become of us, stumbling along this our path of life, 
if we could not, at our utmost need, stay ourselves on Him ? 

Long years of sorrow, labor, and pain had killed him before 
his time. It was found after death how little life he had to live. 
He looked always fresh, with that abounding silvery hair, and 
his young, almost infantine face, but he was worn to a shadow, 
and his hands wasted as if by eighty years. With him it is the 
end of Ends; finite is over and infinite begun. 
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Charles Fabbar Bbowne, an American humorist, bom at 
Waterford, Me., April 26, 1834; died at Southampton, England, 
March 6, 1867. He learned the trade of a printer, and worked as 
such in Boston and elsewhere. Going westward he reached Toledo, 
O., where he came to be engaged as << local editor " of a newspaper. 
In this capacity he wrote a paper purporting to be furnished by a 
traveling exhibitor of waxworks, living creatures, and other " curi- 
osities." That paper was signed "Artemus Ward, Showman." 
His subsequent papers, with this pseudonym, attracted attention, 
and in 1860 he came to New York and became editor of a comic 
weekly paper, called <^ Vanity Fair," which, however, had only a 
brief life. About 1860 he began to deliver comic " lectures " 
throughout the country. These " lectures " proved successful from 
Maine to California, and in 1866 he went to England, where he 
repeated his lectures on the Mormons, and became a contributor 
to Punch. He was suffering under a pulmonary disease, and 
attempted to return to America, but died when on the point of 
embarking. His works, which were coUected into a volume, 
include: "Artemus Ward, His Book;" "Artemus Ward Among 
the Mormons ; " " Artemus Ward Among the Fenians ; " " Sand- 
wiches," and an ^< Autobiography," published after his death. 

A Mormon Romance. 
I. 

The morning on which Reginald Gloverson was to leave 
Great Salt Lake City with a mule train dawned beautifully. 

Reginald Gloverson was a young and thrifty Mormon, with 
an interesting family of twenty young and handsome wives. 
His unions had never been blessed with children. As often as 
once a year he used to go to Omaha, in Nebraska, with a mule 
train for goods; but, although he had performed the rather 
perilous journey many times with entire safety, his heart was 
strangely sad on this particular morning, and filled with gloomy 
forebodings. 

The time for his departure had arrived. The high-spirited 
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males were at the door, impatiently champing their bits. The 
Mormon stood sadly among his weeping wives. 

^ Dearest ones," he said^ ^^ I am singularly sad at heart, this 
morning ; but do not let this depress you. The journey is a 
perilous one, but — pshaw! I have always come back safely 
heretofore and why should I fear? Besides, I know that every 
night, as I lie down on the broad starlit prairie, your bright faces 
will come to me in my dreams, and make my slumbers sweet and 
gentle. You, Emily, with your mild blue eyes ; and you, Henri- 
etta, with your splendid black hair ; and you, Nelly, with your 
hair so brightly, beautifully golden ; and you, Molly, with your 
cheeks so downy ; and you, Betsy, with your wine-red lips, — far 
more delicious, though, than any wine I ever tasted — and you, 
Maria, with your winsome voice ; and you, Susan, with your — 
with your — that is to say, Susan, with your — and the other 
thirteen of you, each so good and beautiful, will come to me in 
sweet dreams, will you not, Dearestists ? " 

"Our own," they lovingly chimed, "we will! " 

" And 80 farewell I " cried Reginald. " Come to my arms, 
my own ! " he said, " that is, as many of you as can do it con- 
veniently at once, for I must away." 

He folded several of them to his throbbing breast, and drove 
sadly away. 

But he had not gone far when the trace of the off-hind mule 
became unhitched. Dismounting, he essayed to adjust the trace ; 
but, ere he had fairly commenced his task, the mule, a singularly 
refractory animal, snorted wildly, and kicked Reginald fright- 
fully in the stomach. He arose with difficulty and tottered 
feebly towards his mother's house, which was near by, falling 
dead in her yard with the remark, " Dear mother, I've come home 
to die!" 

" So I see," she said. " Where's the mules ? " 

Alas ! Reginald Gloverson could give no answer. In vain 
the heartstricken mother threw herself upon his inanimate form, 
crying, " Oh, my son I my son ! only tell me where the muleS 
are, and then you may die if you want to." 

In vain ! in vain I Reginald had passed on. 

n. 

The mules were never found. 

Reginald's heartbroken mother took the body home to her 
unfortunate son's widows. But before her arrival she indis- 
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creetly sent a boy to burst the news gently to the afiBicted wives, 
which he did by informing them, in a hoaise whisper, that their 
" old man had gone in." 

The wives felt very badly indeed. 

" He was devoted to me," sobbed Emily. 

^^ And to me," said Maria. 

" Yes," said Emily, "he thought considerably of you, but not 
so much as he did of me." 

"I say he did!" 

"And I say he didn't!" 

"He did!" 

"He didn't!" 

" Don't look at me with your squint eyes ! " 

" Don't shake your red head at ww / " 

** Sisters," said the black-haired Henrietta, " cease this un- 
seemly wrangling. I, as his first wife, shall strew flowers on his 
grave." 

" No, you t^on'^," said Susan. " I, as his last wife, shall strew 
flowers on his grave. It's my business to strew ! " 

" You sha'n't, so there ! " said Henrietta. 

" You bet I will I " said Susan, with a tear-suffused cheek. 

" Well, as for me," said the practical Betsy, " I ain't on the 
strew much; but I shall ride at the head of the funeral pro- 
cession." 

"Not if I've been introduced to myself, you won't," said the 
golden-haired Nelly ; " that's my position. You bet your bonnet 
strings it is." 

"Children," said Reginald's mother, "you must do some 
crying, you know, on the day of the funeral ; and how many 
pocket handkerchiefs will it take to go round ? Betsy, you and 
Nelly ought to make one do between you." 

" I'll tear her eyes out if she perpetrates a sob on my hand- 
kercher I " 

"Dear daughters-in-law," said Reginald's mother, "how un- 
seemly is this anger ! Mules is five hundred dollars a span, and 
every identical mule my poor boy had has been gobbled up by 
the red man. I knew when my Reginald staggered into the 
dooryard that he was on the die ; but if I'd only thunk to ask 
him about them mules ere his gentle spirit took flight, it would 
have been four thousand dollars in our pockets, and no mistake ! 
Excuse these real tears, but you've never felt a parent's feelin's." 

" It's an oversight," sobbed Maria. " Don't blame us." 
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The funeral passed off in a very pleasant manner, nothing 
occurring to mar the harmony of the occasion. By a happy 
thought of Reginald's mother, the wives walked to the grave 
twenty abreast, which rendered that part of the ceremony thor- 
oughly impartial. 

That night the twenty wives, with their heavy hearts, 
sought their twenty respective couches. But no Reginald 
occupied those twenty respective couches. Reginald would 
never more linger all night in blissful repose in those twenty 
respective couches; Reginald's head would never more press 
the twenty respective pillows of those twenty respective 
couches, — never, never more! 

In another ^ house, not many leagues from the house of 
mourning, a gray-haired woman was weeping passionately. 
" He died," she cried, " he died without signerfyin', in any 
respect, where them mules went to ! " 

IV. 

Two years are supposed to elapse between the third and 
fourth chapters of this original American romance. 

A manly Mormon, one evening as the sun was preparing to 
set among a select apartment of gold and crimson clouds in the 
western horizon, — although, for that matter, the sun has a right 
to " set " where it wants to, and so, I may add, has a hen, — a 
manly Mormon, I say, tapped gently at the door of the mansion 
of the late Reginald Gloverson. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Susan Gloverson. 

" Is this the house of the widow Gloverson? " the Mormon 
asked. 

^^ It is," said Susan. 

** And how many is there of she ? " he inquired. 

" There is about twenty of her, including me," courteously 
returned the fair Susan. 

"Can I see her?" 

" You can." 

" Madam," he softly said, addressing the twenty disconso- 
late widows, " I have seen part of you before. And although I 
have already twenty-five wives, whom I respect and tenderly 
care for, I can truly say I never felt love's holy thrill till I saw 
thee I Be mine ! — be mine ! " he enthusiasticf^lhr ca: 
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we will show the world a striking illustration of the beauty and 
truth of the noble lines, only a good deal more so, — 

<< Twenty-one souls with a single tkoaght^ 
Twenty-one hearts that beat as one." 

They were united, they were. 

Gentle reader, does not the moral of this romance show that 
— does it not, in fact, show that, however many there may be 
of a young widow woman — or, rather, does it not show that, 
whatever number of persons one woman may consist of — well, 
never mind what it bIwwb, Only this writing Mormon romances 
is confusing to the intellect. You try it and see. 



Mb. Pbppeb. 

(From "ArtemuB Ward: His Travels.") 

My arrival at Virginia City was signalized by the following 
incident: — 

I had no sooner achieved my room in the garret of the 
International Hotel than I was called upon by an intoxicated 
man, who said he was an editor. Knowing how rare it is for an 
editor to be under the blighting influence of either spirituous 
or malt liquors, I received this statement doubtfully. But I 
said : — 

"What name?" 

" Wait I '* he said, and went out. 

I heard him pacing unsteadily up and down the hall outside. 

In ten minutes he returned, and said, " Pepper I " 

Pepper was indeed his name. He had been out to see if he 
could remember it, and he was so flushed with his success that 
he repeated it joyously several times, and then, with a short 
laugh, he went away. 

I had often heard of a man being " so drunk that he didn't 
know what town he lived in,'* but here was a man so hideously 
inebriated that he didn't know what his name was. 

I saw him no more, but I heard from him. For he published 
a notice of my lecture, in which he said that I had a dusiptUed 
air! 
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HoBAOE Oebbley's Rtob to Plagbbville. 

(From **ArtemnB Ward: His Travels.'') 

Whsy Mr. Greeley was in California, ovations awaited him 
at every town. He had written powerful leaders in the Tribune 
in favor of the Pacific Railroad, which had greatly endeared 
him to the citizens of the Golden State. And therefore they 
made much of him when he went to see them. 

At one town the enthusiastic populace tore his celebrated 
white coat to pieces and carried the pieces home to remember 
him by. 

The citizens of Placerville prepared to fSte the great jour- 
nalist, and an extra coach with extra relays of horses was char- 
tered of the California Stage Company to carry him from 
Folsom to Placerville — distance, forty miles. The extra was 
in some way delayed, and did not leave Folsom until late in the 
afternoon. Mr. Greeley was to be fSted at seven o'clock that 
evening by the citizens of Placerville, and it was altogether 
necessary that he should be there by that time. So the Stage 
Company said to Henry Monk, the driver of the extra, •*' Henry, 
this great man must be there by seven to-night." And Henry 
answered, " The great man shall be there." 

The roads were in an awful state, and during the first few 
miles out of Folsom slow progress was made. 

"Sir," said Mr. Greeley, "are you aware that I must be in 
Placerville at seven o'clock to-night ? " 

" I've got my orders ! " laconically replied Henry Monk. 

Still the coach dragged slowly forward. 

" Sir," said Mr. Greeley, " this is not a trifling matter. I 
fnu9t be there at seven I " 

Again came the answer, " I've got my orders I " 

But the speed was not increased, and Mr. Greeley chafed 
away another half-hour ; when, as he was again about to remon- 
strate with the driver, the horses suddenly started into a furious 
run, and all sorts of encouraging yells filled the air from the 
throat of Henry Monk. 

" That is right, my good fellow," said Mr. Greeley. " Fll 
give you ten dollars when we get to Placerville. Now we are 
going!" 
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They were indeed, and at a terrible speed. 

Crack, crack ! went the whip, and again ^Hhat voice " split 
the air, " Get up I Hi-yi ! G'long I Yip-yip." 

And on they tore over stones and ruts, up hill and down, at 
a rate of speed never before achieved by stage horses. 

Mr. Greeley, who had been bouncing from one end of the 
stage to the other like an India-rubber ball, managed to get his 
head out of the window, when he said : — 

** Do-on' t-on't-on't you-u-u think we-e-e-e shall get there by 
seven if we do-on' t-on't go so fast? " 

"IVe got my orders 1" That was all Henry Monk said. 
And on tore the coach. 

It was becoming serious. Already the journalist was ex- 
tremely sore from the terrible jolting — and again his head 
"might have been seen from the window." 

"Sir," he said, "I don't care-care-air if we dorCt get there at 
seven." 

" IVe got my orders 1 *' Fresh horses — forward again, faster 
than before — over rocks and stumps, on one of which the coach 
narrowly escaped turning a summerset. 

"See here I " shrieked Mr. Greeley, "I don't care if we don't 
get there at all." 

"I've got my orders 1 I work fer the California Stage Com- 
pany, I do. That's wot I work fer. They said, * Git this man 
through by seving.' An' this man's goin' through, you bet! 
Gerlong I Whoo-ep I " 

Another frightful jolt, and Mr. Greeley's bald head suddenly 
found its way through the roof of the coach, amidst the crash of 
small timbers and the ripping of strong canvas. 

"Stop, you — maniac 1 " he roared. 

Again answered Henry Monk : — 

"I've got my orders 1 Keep your seat^ Horace ! " 

At Mud Springs, a village a few miles from Placerville, they 
met a large delegation of the citizens of Placerville, who had 
come out to meet the celebrated editor, and escort him into 
town. There was a military company, a brass band, and a six- 
horse wagon-load of beautiful damsels in milk-white dresses, 
representing all the States in the Union. It was nearly dark 
now, but the delegation was amply provided with torches, and 
bonfires blazed all along the road to Placerville. 

The citizens met the coach in the outskirts of Mud Springs, 
and Mr. Monk reined in his foam-covered steeds. t 
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^^ Is Mr. Greeley on board? " asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

" He wa%^ a few miles back ! " said Mr. Monk. " Yes/* he 
added, looking down through the hgle which the fearful jolting 
had made in the coach-roof, ^^ Yes, I can see him ! He is there I " 

" Mr. Greeley," said the chairman of the committee, present- 
ing himself at the window of the coach, " Mr. Greeley, sir ! We 
are come to most cordially welcome you, sir ! — Why, God bless 
me, sir, you are bleeding at the nose 1 " 

" I've got my orders I " cried Mr. Monk. " My orders is as 
follows : Git him there by seving I It wants a quarter to seving. 
Stand out of the way ! " 

^But, sir," exclaimed the committee-man, seizing the off- 
leader by the reins, ^' Mr. Monk, we are come to escort him into 
town ! Look at the procession, sir, and the brass band, and the 
people, and the young women, sir ! " 

" J've got my orders f^^ screamed Mr. Monk. "My orders 
don't say nothin' about no brass bands and young women. My 
orders says, * Git him there by seving.' Let go them lines ! 
Clear the way there I Whoo-ep ! Keep your beat, Horace I " 
and the coach dashed wildly through the procession, upsetting 
a portion of the brass band, and violently grazing the wagon 
which contained the beautiful young women in white. 

Yeans hence, gray-haired men who were little boys in this 
procession will tell their grandchildren how this stage tore 
through Mud Springs, and how Horace Greeley's bald head 
ever and anon showed itself like a wild apparition above the 
coach-roof. 

Mr. Monk was on time. There is a tradition that Mr. 
Greeley was very indignant for a while : then he laughed and 
finally presented Mr. Monk with a brand-new suit of clothes. 
Mr. Monk himself is still in the employ of the California Stage 
Company, and is rather fond of relating a story that has made 
him famous all over the Pacific coast. But he says he yields to 
no man in his admiration for Horace Greeley. 
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Thomas Bbowkb^ an English physician and author, bom at 
London, Oct 19, 1605 ; died at Norwich Oct. 19, 1682, upon the 
seventy-seventh anniversary of his birthday. He was educated at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. in 
1627. He studied medicine at home and on the Continent, and in 
1634 took up his residence at Norwich, where he practiced his pro- 
fession with great success. He received the honor of Knighthood 
from King Charles 11. the year previous to his death. Dr. Browne's 
first work, " Beligio Medici " (The Religion of a Physician), was 
not written with the design of publication ; it was, however, circu- 
lated in manuscript, and was printed in 1642, without his knowledge, 
from an imperfect copy. This induced him to put forth in the next 
year an accurate edition. The work was very favorably received, 
and eight editions of it were published during the next forty years. 

Browne afterward wrote several other works, the principal of 
which are : " Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries into very many 
received Tenets and commonly received Truths " ; " The Grajden of 
Cyrus, or Net Work Plantations of the Ancients " ; and " Hydrio- 
taphia, or Urne-Burial." He also left behind him several small trea- 
tises, which were published after his death. The best edition of 
Browne's works is that of Simon Wilkin (1836, revised by Bohn, in 
1851), to which is prefixed Johnson's Life of the Author. The 
" Urne-Burial " is the work by which Browne will be chiefly remem- 
bered. 

Religio Medicl 

I HAVB no genius to disputes in religion^ and have often 
thought it wisdom to decline them, especially upon a disad- 
vantage, or when the cause of truth might suffer in the weak- 
ness of my patronage. Where we desire to be informed, 'tis 
good to contest with men above ourselves ; but to confirm and 
establish our opinions, 'tis best to argue with judgments below 
our own, that the frequent spoils and victories over their reasons 
may settle in ourselves an esteem and confirmed opinion of our 
own. Every man is not a proper champion for truth, nor fit to 
take up the gauntlet in the cause of verity: manv ^9^(^Tp 
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ignorance of these maxims, and an inconsiderate zeal for truth, 
have too rashly charged the troops of error, and remain as 
trophies unto the enemies of truth. A man may be in as just 
possession of truth as of a city, and yet be forced to surrender; 
'tis therefore far better to enjoy her with peace, than to hazard 
her on a battle : if therefore there rise any doubts in my way, I 
do forget them, or at least defer them, till my better settled 
judgment and more manly reason be able to resolve them; for 
I perceive every man's own reason is his best (Edipus, and will, 
upon a reasonable truce, find a way to loose those bonds where- 
with the subtleties of error have enchained our more flexible 
and tender judgments. In philosophy, there is no man more 
paradoxical than myself: but in divinity I love to keep the 
road; and though not in an implicit, yet an humble faith, follow 
the great wheel of the Church. 

I am naturally bashful ; nor hath conversation, age, or travel 
been able to effront or enharden me ; yet I have one part of 
modesty, which I have seldom discovered in anpther, that is (to 
speak truly), I am not so much afraid of death as ashamed 
thereof ; 'tis the very disgrace and ignominy of our natures, that 
in a moment can so disfigure us, that our nearest friends, wife, 
and children stand afraid and start at us. The birds and beasts 
of the field, that before, in a natural fear, obeyed us, forgetting 
all allegiance, begin to prey upon us. This very conceit hath 
in a tempest disposed and left me willing to be swallowed up in 
the abyss of waters, wherein I had perished unseen, unpitied, 
without wondering eyes, tears of pity, lectures of morality, and 
none had said, QtMUtum mtUatus ah illo ! 

Some upon the courage of a fruitful issue, wherein, as in 
the truest chronicle, they seem to outlive themselves, can with 
greater patience away with death. This conceit and counterfeit 
subsisting in our progenies seems to me a mere fallacy, unworthy 
the desires of a man, that can but conceive a thought of the 
next world; who in a nobler ambition should desire to live in 
his substance in heaven, rather than his name and shadow in the 
earth. And therefore, at my death, I mean to take a total adieu 
of the world, not caring for a monument, history, or epitaph ; not 
so much as the bare memory of my name to be found anywhere 
but in the universal register of God. I am not yet so cynical as 
to approve the testament of Diogenes, nor do I altogether allow 
that rodomontado of Lucan : — 

• C(bIo tegitur, qui non kabet umam, ,e6 by GoOqIc 
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He that unburied lies wants not his hearse ] 
For unto him a tomb's the universe ; 

but commend in my oalmer judgment those ingenuous inten- 
tiona that desire to sleep by the urns of their fathers and strive 
to go the neatest way unto corruption. I do not envy the temper 
of crows and daws, nor the numerous and weary days of our 
&thers before the flood. If there be any truth in astrology, I 
may outlive a jubilee ; as yet I have not seen one revolution of 
Saturn, nor hath my pulse beat thirty yeai-s, and yet, excepting 
one, have seen the ashes of, and left underground, all the kings 
of Europe ; have been contemporary to three emperors, four 
grand signiors and as many popes : methinks I have outlived 
myself, and begin to be weary of the sun; I h ave sh ak en handg^ 
with delight in my warm blood and canicultCFclays ; I perceive 
I do anticipate the vices of age ; the world to me is but a dream 
or mock show, and we all therein but pantaloons and antics to 
my sevei'er contemplations. 

It is not, I confess, an unlawful prayer to desire to surpass 
the days of our Saviour or wish to outlive that age wherein he 
thought fittest to die ; yet, if (as divinity aifirms) there shall be 
no gray hairs in heaven but all shall rise in the perfect state of 
men, we do but outlive those perfections in this world to be 
recalled unto them by a greater miracle in the next, Bxtd run on 
here but to be retrogi'ade hereafter. Were there any hopes to 
outlive vice or a point to be superannuated from sin, it were 
worthy our knees to implore the days of Methuselah. But age ^ 
doth not rectify but incurvate our natures, turning bad disposi- > 
tious into worse habits, and (like diseases) brings on incurable 
vices; for every day, as we grow weaker in age, we grow 
stronger in sin, and the number of our days doth but make our ^ 
sins innumerable. The same vice, conmiitted at sixteen, is not 
the same, though it agrees in all other circumstances, at forty ; 
but swells and doubles from the circumstance of our ages, 
wherein, besides the constant and inexcusable habit of transgress- 
ing, the maturity of our judgment cuts off pretense unto excuse 
or pardon. Every sin, the oftener it is committed, the more it 
acquireth in the quality of evil ; as it succeeds in time, so it pro- 
ceeds in degrees of badness ; for as they prpceed they ever mul- 
tiply, and, like figures in arithmetic, the last stands for more 
than all that went before it. And, though I think no man can 
live well once, but he that could live twice, yet, for my own j 
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part, I would not live over my hours past, or begin again the 
thread of my days ; not upon Cicero's ground, because I have 
lived them well, but for fear I should live them worse. I find 
my growing judgment daily instruct me how to be better, but 
my untamed affections and confirmed vitiosity make me daily do 
worse. I find in my confiimed age the same sins I discovered 
in my youth ; I committed many then because I was a child ; 
and because I commit them still I am yet an infant. Therefore 
I perceive a man may be twice a child before the days of dotage, 
and stand in need of ^son's bath before three^score. 

And truly there goes a deal of providence to produce a man's 
life unto threenscore ; there is more required than an able tem- 
per for those years: though the radical humor contain in it 
suflBcient oil for seventy, yet I perceive in some it gives no 
light past thirty : men assign not all the causes of long life, that 
write whole books thereof. They that found themselves on the 
radical balsam or vital sulphur of the parts, determine not why 
Abel lived not so long as Adam. There is therefore a secret 
gloom or bottom of our days: 'twas his wisdom to determine 
them : but his perpetual and waking providence that fulfills and 
accomplisheth them ; wherein the spirits, oui'selves, and all the 
creatures of God in a secret and disputed way, do execute his 
will. Let them not therefore complain of immaturity that die 
about thirty : they fall but like the whole world, whose solid 
and well-composed substance must not expect the dumtion and 
period of its constitution : when all things are completed in it, 
its age is aecompUshad; and the last and general fever may 
as naturally destroy it before six thousand, as me before forty. 
There is therefore some other hand that twines the thread of life 
than that of nature : we are not only ignorant in antipathies and 
occult qualities ; our ends are as obscure as our b^nniilgs ; the 
line of our days is drawn by night, and the various effects therein 
by a pencil that is invisible ; wherein, though we confess our igno- 
rance, I am sui-e we do not err if we say it is the hand of Grod. 

I am much taken with two verses of Lucan, since I have been 
able not only, as we do at school, to construe, but understand : — 

Victurosque Dei celant ut vivere durerU, 
Felix esse mari. 

We're all deluded, vainly searching ways 

To make us happy by the length of days ; 

For cimningly, to make 's protract this breath; 

The gods conceal the happiness of deat^gj^i.e^ by GoOQle 
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There be many excellent strains in that poet, wherewith his 
stoical genius hadi liberally supplied him : and truly there are 
singular pieces in the philosophy of Zeno and doctrine of the' 
stoics which I perceive, delivered in a pulpit, pass for current 
divinity : yet herein are they in extremes, that can allow a man 
to be his own assassin, and so highly extol the end and suicide 
of Cato. This is indeed not to fear death but yet to be afraid 
of life. It is a brave act of valor to contemn death ; but where 
life is more terrible than death, it is then the truest valor to dare 
to live : and herein religion hath taught us a noble example : 
for all the valiant acts of Curtius, Scaevola, or Codrus, do not 
parallel or match that one of Job ; and sure there is no torture 
to the rack of a disease, nor any poniards in death itself, like 
those in the way or prologue unto it. Emori nolo sed me eMse 
mortuum nihil euro ; I would not die but care not to be dead. 
Were I of Csesar's religion, I should be of his desires and wish 
rather to go off at one blow, than to be sawed in pieces by the 
grating torture of a disease. Men that look no further than 
their outsides think health an appurtenance unto life and quar- 
rel with their constitutions for being sick ; but I, that have ex- 
amined the parts of man and know upon what tender filaments 
that fabric hangs, do wonder that we are not always so ; and, 
considering the thousand doors that lead to death, do*thank my 
Qod that we can die but once. 'Tis not only the mischief of 
diseases and the villainy of poisons that make an end of us ; 
we vainly accuse the fury of guns, and the new inventions of 
death : — it is in the power of every hand to destroy us, and we 
are beholden unto every one we meet, he doth not kill us. 
There is therefore but one comfort left, that though it be in 
the power of the weakest arm to take away life, it is not in the 
strongest to deprive us of death. God would not exempt him- 
self from that ; the misery of immortality in the flesh he un- 
dertook not, that was in it, immortal. Certainly there is no 
happiness within this circle of flesh ; nor is it in the optics of 
these eyes to behold felicity. The first day of our jubilee is 
death: the devil hath therefore failed of his desires; we are 
happier with death than we should have been without it : there 
is no misery but in himself, where there is no end of misery ; 
and so indeed, in his own sense, the stoic is in the right. He 
forgets that he can die, who complains of misery; we are in 
the power of no calamity while death is in our own. 

Men commonly set forth the torments of hell by fire, and the 
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extremitrfr of corporal afiiictions, and describe hell in the same 
method t^at Mahomet doth heaven. This indeed makes a noise 
and drums in popular ears: but if this be the terrible piece 
thereof, it is not worthy to stand in diameter with heaven, whose 
happiness consists in that part that is best able to comprehend 
it, that immortal essence, Uiat translated divinity and colony of 
God, the soul. Surely, though we place hell under eaith, the 
devil's walk and purlieu is about it. Men speak too popularly 
who place it in those flaming mountains, which to grosser ap- 
prehensions represent hell. The heart of man is the place the 
devils dwell in ; I feel sometimes a hell within myself ; Lucifer 
keeps his court in my breast ; Legion is revived in me. 

I have so fixed my contemplations on heaven, that I have 
almost forgot the idea of hell; and am afraid rather to lose 
the joys of the one than endure the misery of the other : to be 
deprived of them is a perfect hell, and needs methinks no addi- 
tion to complete our afiSictions. That terrible term hath never 
detained me from sin, nor do I owe any good action to the name 
thereof. I fear God, yet am not afraid of him ; his mercies make 
me ashamed of my sins, before his judgments afraid thereof: 
these are the forced and secondary method of his wisdom, which 
he useth but as the last remedy and upon provocation; — a 
course rather to deter the wicked, than incite the virtuous to his 
worship. I can hardly think there was ever any scared into 
heaven: they go the fairest way to heaven that would serve 
God without a hell : other mercenaries, that crouch unto him in 
fear of hell, though they term themselves the servants, are in- 
deed but the slaves of the Almighty. 

The skeptics, that affirmed they knew nothing, even in that 
opinion confuted themselves, and thought they knew more than 
all the world beside. Diogenes I hold to be the most vainglo- 
rious man of his time, and more ambitious in refusing all honors, 
than Alexander in rejecting none. Vice and the devil put a 
fallacy upon our reasons ; and, provoking us too hastily to run 
from it, entangle and profound us deeper in it The duke of 
Venice, that [yearly] weds himself unto the sea, by [casting 
thereinto] a ring of gold, I will not accuse of prodigality, be- 
cause it is a solemnity of good use and consequence in the state : 
but the philosopher that threw his money into the sea to avoid 
avarice, was a notorious prodigal. There is no road or ready 
way to virtue ; it is not an easy point of art to disentangle our- 
selves from this riddle or web of sin. To perfect virtue, as to 
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religion, there is required a panoplia or complete armor ; that 
whilst we lie at close ward against one vice, we lie not open to 
the veney of another. And indeed wise discretions, that have 
the thread of reason to conduct them, offend without a pardon ; 
whereas under heads may stumble without dishonor. There go 
so many circumstances to piece up one good action, that it is a 
lesson to be good, and we are forced to be virtuous by the book. 
Again, the practice of men holds not an equal pace, yea and 
often runs counter to their theory ; we naturally know what is 
good but naturally pursue what is evil : the rhetoric wherewith 
I persuade another cannot pei-suade myself. There is a depraved 
appetite in us, that will with patience hear the learned instruc- 
tions of reason, but yet perform no further than agrees to its 
own irregular humor. In brief, we all are monsters ; that is, a 
composition of man and beast : wherein we must endeavor to 
be as the poets fancy that wise man, Chiron ; that is, to have 
the region of man above that of beast, and sense to sit but at 
the feet of reason. Lastly, I do desire with God that all, but yet 
affirm with men that few, shall know salvation, — that the bridge 
is narrow, the passage strait unto life : yet those who do confine 
the church of God either to particular nations churches or fam- 
ilies have made it far narrower than our Saviour ever mefmt it. 
No man can justly censuie or condemn another; because^ 
indeed, no man truly knows another. This I perceive in my- 
self ; for I am in the dark to all the world, and my nearest 
friends behold me but in a cloud. Those that know me but 
superficially think less of me than I do of myself ; those of my 
near acquaintance think more; God, who truly knows me, 
knows that I am nothing. 

(Prom **Chrl8tian Morals.") 

When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow 
one eye for what is laudable in them, and the balance they have 
from some excellency, which may render them considerable. 
While we look with fear or hatred upon the teeth of the viper, 
we may behold his eye with love. In venomous natures some* 
thing may be amiable : poisons afford anti-poisons : nothing is 
totally or altogether uselessly bad. Notable virtues are some- 
times dashed with notorious vices, and in some vicious tempers 
have been found illustrious acts of virtue, which makes sueh 
observable worth in some actions of King Demetrius, Antonius, 
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and Ahab, as aie not to h& found in the same kind in Atistides, 
Nnma, or David. Constancy, generosity, clemency, and libe- 
rality have been highly conspicuous in some persons not marked 
out in other concerns for example or imitation. But since good- 
ness is exemplary in all, if others have not our virtues, let us 
not be wanting in theirs; nor, scorning them for their vices 
whereof we are free, be condemned by their virtues wherein 
we are deficient. There is dross, alloy, and embasement in all 
human tempers ; and he flieth without wings, who thinks to find 
ophir or pure metal in any. For perfection is not, like light, 
centered in any one body; but, like the dispersed seminalities of 
vegetables at the creation, scattered through the whole mass 
of the earth, no place producing all, and almost all some. So 
that 'tis well if a perfect man can be made out of many men, 
and to the perfect eye of God, even out of mankind. Time, 
which perfects some things, imperfects also others. Could we 
intimately apprehend the ideated man, and as he stood in the 
intellect of God upon the first exertion by creation, we might * 
more narrowly comprehend our present degeneration, and how 
widely we are fallen from the pui-e exemplar and idea of our 
nature : for after this corruptive elongation, from a primitive 
and pure cneation we are almost lost in degeneration; and 
Adam hath not only fallen from his Creator, but we ourselves 
from: Adam, our Tycho and primary generator. 

If generous honesty, valor, and plain dealing be the cogni- 
zance of thy family or characteristic of thy country, hold fast 
such inclinations sucked in with thy first breath, and which lay 
in the cradle with thee. Fall not into transforming degenera- 
tions, which under the old name create a new nation. Be not 
an alien in thine own nation ; bring not Orontes into Tiber ; 
learn the virtues, not the vices, of thy foreign neighbors, and 
make thy imitation by discretion, not contagion. Feel some- 
thing of thyself in the noble acts of thy ancestors, and find in 
thine own genius that of thy predecessors. Rest not under the 
expired merits of others ; shine by those of thine own. Flame 
not, like the central fire which enlighteneth no eyes, which no 
man seeth, and most men think there is no such thing to be seen. 
Add one ray unto the common luster ; add not only to the num- 
ber, but the note of thy generation ; and prove not a cloud, but 
an asterisk in thy region. 

Since thou hast an alarum in thy breast, which tells thee 
thou haat a living spirit in thee above two thousand times in an 
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hour, dull not away thy days in slothful supinity and the tedious- 
ness of doing nothing. To strenuous minds tliere is an inquie- 
tude in overquietness and no laboriousness in labor ; and to tread 
a mile after the slow pace of a snail, or the heavy measures of 
the lazy of Brazilia, were a most tiring penance, and worse than 
a race of some furlongs at the Olympics. The rapid courses of 
the heavenly bodies are rather imitable by our tiioughts than 
our corporeal motions; yet the solemn motions of our lives 
amount unto a greater measure than is commonly appi'ehended. 
Some few men have surrounded the globe of the earth ; yet 
many, in the set locomotions and movements of their days, have 
measured the circuit of it, and twenty thousand miles have been 
exceeded by them. Move circumspectly, not meticulously, and 
rather carefully solicitous than anxiously solicitudinous. Think 
not there is a lion in the way, nor walk with leaden sandals in 
the paths of goodness ; but in all virtuous motions let prudence 
determine thy measures. Strive not to run, like Hercules, a 
furlong in a breath : f estination may prove precipitation ; delib- 
erating delay may be wise cunctation, and slowness no slothf ul- 
ness. 

Despise not the obliquities of younger ways, nor despair of 
better things whereof there is yet no prospect. Who would 
imagine that Diogenes, who in his younger days was a falsifier 
of money, should, in the after course of his life, be so great a 
contemner of metal ? Some negroes, who believe the resurrec- 
tion, think that they shall rise white. Even in this life regen- 
eration may imitate resurrection ; our black and vicious tinctures 
may wear oflE, and goodness clothe us with candor. Good 
admonitions knock not always in vain. There will be signal 
examples of God's mercy, and the angels must not want their 
charitable rejoices for the conversion of lost sinners. Figures 
of most angles do nearest approach unto circles, which have no 
angles at all. Some may be near unto goodness who are con- 
ceived far from it; and many things happen not likely to ensue 
from any promises of antecedencies. Culpable beginnings have 
found commendable conclusions, and infamous courses pious re- 
tractations. Detestable sinners have proved exemplary converts 
on earth, and may be glorious in the apartment of Mary Mag- 
dalen in heaven. Men are not the same through all divisions of 
their ages : time, experience, self-reflections, and God's mercies, 
make in some well-tempered minds a kind of translation before 
death, and men to differ from themselves as well as from other 
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persons. Hereof the old world afforded many examples to the 
infamy of latter ages, wherein men too often live by the rule 
of their inclinations ; so that, without any astral prediction, the 
first day gives the last: men are commonly as they were; or 
rather, as bad dispositions run into worser habits, the evening 
doth not crown, but sourly conclude, the day. 

If the Almighty will not spare us according to his merciful 
capitulation at Sodom ; if his goodness please not to pass over a 
great deal of bad for a small pittance of good, or to look upon 
us in the lump, there is slender hope for mercy, or sound pre- 
sumption of fulfilling half his will, either in persons or nations: 
they who excel in some virtues being so often defective in 
others ; few men driving at the extent and amplitude of good- 
ness, but computing themselves by their best parts, and others 
by their worst, are content to rest in those virtues which others 
conmionly want. Which makes this speckled face of honesty 
in the world; and which was the imperfection of the old phi- 
losophers and great pretenders unto virtue ; who, well declining 
the gaping vices of intemperance, incontinency, violence, and 
oppression, were yet blindly peccant in iniquities of closer faces ; 
were envious, malicious, contemners, scoffers, censurers, and 
stuffed with vizard vices, no less depraving the ethereal par- 
ticle and diviner portion of man. For envy, malice, hatred, are 
the qualities of Satan, close and dark like himself ; and where 
such brands smoke, the soul cannot be white. Vice may be had 
at all prices; expensive and costly iniquities, which make the 
noise, cannot be every man's sins ; but the soul may be foully 
inquinated at a very low rate, and a man may be cheaply vicious 
to the perdition of himself. 

Having been long tossed in the ocean of the world, he will 
by that time feel the in-draught of another, unto which this 
seems but preparatory and without it of no high value. He will 
experimentally find the emptiness of all things, and the nothing 
of what is past; and wisely grounding upon true Christian ex- 
pectations, finding so much past, will wholly fix upon what is 
to come. He will long for perpetuity, and live as though he 
made haste to be happy. The last may prove the prime part of 
his life, and those his best days which he lived nearest heaven. 

Live happy in the Elysium of a virtuously composed mind, 
and let intellectual contents exceed the delights wherein mere 
pleasurists place their paradise. Bear not too slack reins upon 
pleasure, nor let complexion or contagion betray thee unto the 
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exorbitancy of delight. Make pleasure thy recreation or inter- 
missive relaxation, not thy Diana, life, and profession. Volup- 
tuousness is as insatiable as covetousness. Tmnquillity is better 
than jollity, and to appease pain than to invent pleasure. Our 
hard entrance into the world, our miserable going out of it, our 
sicknesses, disturbances, and sad rencounters in it, do clamor- 
ously tell us we came not into the world to run a race of de- 
light, but to perform the sober acts and serious purposes of man ; 
which to omit were foully to miscarry in the advantage of hu- 
manity, to play away an uniterable life, and to have lived in 
vain. Forget not the capital end, and frustrate not the oppor- 
tunity of once living. Dream not of any kind of metempsy- 
chosis or transanimation, but into thine own body, and that after 
a long time ; and then also unto wail or bliss, according to thy 
first and fundamental life. Upon a curricle in this world de- 
pends a long course of the next, and upon a narit>w soene here 
an endless expansion hereafter. In vain some think to have an 
end of their beings with their lives. Things cannot get out of 
their natures, or be, or not be, in despite of their constitutions. 
Rational existences in heaven perish not at all, and but partially 
on earth ; that which is thus once, will in some way be always ; 
the first living human soul is still alive, and all Adam hath 
found no period. 

Since the stars of heaven do differ in glory; since it hath 
pleased the Almighty hand to honor the north pole with lights 
above the south; since there are some stars so bright that they 
can hai-dly be looked upon, some so dim that they can scarcely 
be seen, and vast numbers not to be seen at all even by arti- 
ficial eyes; read thou the earth in heaven and things below 
from above. Look contentedly upon the scattered difference of 
things, and expect not equality in luster, dignity, or perfection, 
in regions or persons below; where numerous numbers must 
be content to stand like lacteous or nebulous stai-s, little taken 
notice of, or dim in their generations. All which may be con- 
tentedly allowable in the affairs and ends of this world, and in 
suspension unto what will be in the order of things hereafter, 
and the new system of mankind which will be in the world to 
come ; when the last may be the first, and the first the last ; 
when Lazarus may sit above Caesar, and the just, obscure on 
earth, shall shine \ik6 the sun in heaven ; when personations 
shall cease, and histrionism of happiness be over ; when reidity 
shall rule, and all shall be as they shall be forever. 
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WILLIAM BROWNE. 

William Browns, an English poet, bom in Tavistock, Devon- 
shire, in 1691 ; died in Ottery St. Mary, about 1643. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and spent a quiet, tranquil life. His poetry is 
graceful and fanciful, and abounds in beautiful pictures of English 
scenery. Browne has always been much admired by the poets. 
His chief work is "Britannia's Pastorals'' (1613-1616). "The 
Shepherd's Pipe" (1614) is a collection of eclogues, and "The Inner 
Temple Masque " (1614-<1615) tells the story of Ulysses and Circe. 
His minor poems are very fine. The best modem editions are by 
Hazlitt for the Eoxburghe Club, and by Gordon Gk)odwin, " The 
Muse's Library." 

An Epistle on Parting. 

(Prom "EpisUes.") 

Beak soul, the time is come, and we must part ; 

Yet, ere I go, in these lines read my heart : 

A heart so just, so loving, and so true. 

So full of sorrow and so full of you. 

That all I speak or write or pray or mean, — 

And, which is all I can, all that I dream, — 

Is not without a sigh, a thought of you. 

And as your beauties are, so are they true. 

Seven summers now are fully spent and gone, 

Since first I loved, loved you, and you alone ; 

And should mine eyes as many hundreds see, 

Yet none but you should claim a right in me i 

A right so placed that time shall never hear 

Of one so vowed, or any loved so dear. 

When I am gone, if ever prayers moved you, 

Relate to none that I so well loved you : 

For all that know your beauty and desert. 

Would swear he never loved that knew to part. 

Why part we then ? That spring, which but this day 

Met some sweet river, in his bed can play. 

And with a dimpled cheek smile at their bliss, 

Who never know what separation is. r^^^^T^ 
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The amorous vine with wanton interlaces 
Clips still the rough elm in her kind embraces : 
Doves with their doves sit billing in the groves. 
And woo the lesser birds to sing their loves : 
Whilst hapless we in griefful absence sit. 
Yet dare not ask a hand to lessen it. 



Song op the Syrens. 

(From '< The Inner Temple Masque.") 

Steer hither, steer your wingM pinesi 

All beaten mariners ; 
Here lie undiscovered mines 

A prey to passengers ; 
Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the phoenix win and nest ; 

Fear not your ships. 
Nor any to oppose you save our lips, 

But come on shore, 
Where no joy dies till love hath gotten more. 

For swelling waves our panting breasts, 

Where never storms arise, 
Exchange ; and be awhile our guests. 

For stars, gaze on our eyes. 
The compass, love, shall hourly sing, 

And as he goes about the ring. 
We will not miss 
To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 

Night. 

The sable mantle of the silent night 

Shut from the world the ever-joysome light 

Care fled away, and softest slumbers please 

To leave the court for lowly cottages. 

Wild beasts forsook their dens on woody hills, 

And sleightful otters left the purling riUs ; 

Rooks in their nests in high wood now were flung. 

And with their spread wings shield their naked young ; 

When thieves from thickets to the crossways stir. 

And terror frights the lonely passenger ; 

When nought was heard but now and then the howl 

Of some vile cur, or whooping of the owl. ^ t 
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HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL. 

Hekry Howabd Browkbll, an American poet and writer of 
historical sketches^ born at Providence^ R.I., Feb. 6, 1820; died 
at East Hartford, Conn., Oct. 31, 1872. His first poetic venture 
was a spirited versification of Farragut's " General Orders " to 
the fleet below New Orleans. Afterward he was appointed to an 
honorary place on the Hartford flagship, and had opportunity to 
observe actual naval warfare. In " The Bay Fight " he describes 
with truth and force the battle of Mobile Bay. He collected and 
published his many occasional verses in "Lyrics of a Day, or 
Newspaper Poetry by a Volunteer in the U. S. Service " (1864). 



Words fob the "Hallelujah Choeus." 

Old John Brown lies a-moldering in the grave, 
Old John Brown lies slumbering in his grave — 
But John Brown's soul is marching with the brave, 
His soul is marching on. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah I 
Glory, glory, hallelujah I 
Glory, glory, hallelujah I 
His soul is marching on. 

He has gone to be a soldier in the Army of the Lord ; 
He is sworn as a private in the ranks of the Lord, — 
He shall stand at Armageddon with his brave old sword, 
When Heaven is marching on. 

He shall file in front where the lines of battle form, 
He shall face to front when the squares of battle form — 
Time with the column, and charge in the storm, 
Where men are marching on. 

Ah, foul Tyrants ! do ye hear him where he comes ? 
Ah, black traitors ! do ye know him as he comes, 
In thimder of the cannon and roll of the drums, 

As we go marching on ? digitized by GoOQle 
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Men may die, and molder in the dust — 
Men may die, and arise again from dust, 
Shoulder to shoulder, in the ranks of the Just, 
When Heaven is marching on. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
His souJ is marching on. 

Coming. 

(Apbii^ 1861.) 

World, are thou Vare of a storm ? 

Hark to the ominous sound ; 
How the far-off gales their battles form, 

And the great sea-swells feel ground I 

It comes, the Typhoon of Death — 

Nearer and nearer it comes ! 
The horizon thunder of cannon-breath 

And the roar of angry drums I 

Hurtle, Terror sublime ! 

Swoop o'er the Land to-day — 
So the mist of wrong and crime. 
The breath of our Evil Time 

Be swept, as by fire, away ! 

Fbom the Bay Fight. 

(Written in Mobile Bay, Aug. 5, 1864.) 

MOTHER Land ! this weary life 

We led, we lead, is 'long of thee ; 
Thine the strong agony of strife. 

And thine the bloody sea. 

Thine the long decks all slaughter-sprent, 

The weary rows of cots that lie 
With wrecks of strong men, marred and rent^ 

'Neath Fensacola's sky. 

And thine the iron caves and dens 

Wherein the flame our war-fleet drives ; 

The fiery vaults, whose breath is men's 
Most dear and precious lives. 
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Ahf ever^ when with storm sublime 

Dread Nature clears our murky air, 
Thus in the crash of falling crime 

Some lesser guilt must share. 

Full red the furnace fires must glow 

That melt the ore of mortal kind : 
The Mills of (jod are grinding slow. 

But ahy how close they grind ! 

To-day the Dahlgren and the drum 

Are dread Apostles of his Name ; 
His Kingdom here can only come 

By chrism of blood and flame. 

Be strong ; already slants the gold 

Athwart these wild and stormy skies | 
From out this blackened waste, behold. 

What happy homes shall rise I 

But see thou well no traitor gloze, 
No striking hands with Death and Shama^ 

Betray the sacred blood that flows 
So freely for thy name. 

And never fear a victor foe — 

Thy children's hearts are strong and hi|^| 
Nor mourn too fondly — well they know 

On deck or field to die. 

Nor shalt thou want one willing breath, 

Though, ever smiling round the brave^ 
The blue sea bear us on to death, 

The green were one wide grave. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Elizabeth Babbett Browning, an English poet, bom in Dur- 
ham, March 6, 1806 ; died at Florence, Italy, June 30, 1861. Her 
father was an eminent physician, under whose care, and that of 
Mr. H. S. Boyd, the "blind teacher '' and author of "Select Pas- 
sages from the Greek Fathers,'' she was carefully educated. Her 
education was that of a boy rather than that which is usually 
bestowed upon girls. The works of Plato, the Greek tragic poets, 
and the great Greek Fathers of the Church were her special favo- 
rites. At the age of sixteen she published her first book, "An 
Essay on Mind, and Other Poems." This was followed seven 
years later by another volume, which contained, among other things, 
a translation of the "Prometheus Bound" of -^schylus. Both of 
these volumes were, however, suppressed by her, and few or none 
of their contents appear in her collected Works. The noble trans- 
lation of the " Prometheus " which we now have was made at a 
much later date. In 1837, when she was thirty-one, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett ruptured a blood vessel in the lungs, which did not heal ; and 
she became for years an invalid, apparently liable to be carried off 
at any moment. In 1838 she published a small volume entitled 
" The Seraphim and Other Poems " ; this was soon followed by 
" The Drama of Exile " ; and she contributed to the AtJiencBum a 
series of " Essays on the Greek Christian Poets." In 1844 was 
published a collected edition of her poems, in two volumes, with a 
touching dedication to her father. This collection contained all 
that she had published which she thought worthy of preservation ; 
one of the most notable of these poems is " A Vision of Poets." 
Never was there a more happy union than that of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett. In the autumn of 1846, they were married. 
In 1846 Mrs. Browning put forth " Aurora Leigh," the longest of 
her poems, containing some 14,000 lines, which she characterized 
as "the most mature of my works, and the one into which my 
highest convictions upon Life and Art have entered." This novel in 
verse was at least in part written in England, to which the Brown- 
ings returned for a short time after a residence of eight years in 
Florence. Her poem, "Lady Geraldine's Courtship," contains a 
striking characterization of the poetry of Browning. Her " Sonnets 
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from the Portuguese " are among the noblest of love-poems. The 
^'Bomance of the Swan's Nest," the << Rhyme of the Duchess May/' 
the ^^Bomaunt of Margret,'' <^ Bertha in the Lane/' and ^'Isobel's 
Child,'' are romantic and original ballads. ^< Prometheus Boundy'^ 
a metrical translation of .^schylus, was published in 1860. 



Hb Givbth His Beloved Sleep. 

Of all the thoughts of Ood that are 
Borne inward, into souls afar, 
Along the psalmisf s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is 
For gift or grace, surpassing this, — 
'* He giveth His beloved sleep." 

What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero's heart, to be unmoved, 
The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep. 
The patriot's voice, to teach and rouse. 
The monarch's crown, to light the brows ? — 
** He giveth His beloved sleep." 

What do we give to our beloved ? 
A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 
And bitter memories, to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake. 
** He giveth His beloved sleep." 

" Sleep soft, beloved I " we sometimes say, 

But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep : 

But never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumber when 

" He giveth His beloved sleep." 

earth, so full of dreary noises I 
O men, with wailing in your voices I 
delvM gold, the wallers' heap I 
O strife, curse, that o'er it fall ! 
Ood strikes a silence through you all, 
And " giveth His beloved sleep." 

His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth stiU, ^ t 
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Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed^ 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
" He giveth His beloved sleep.'* 

Ay, men may wonder while they sean 
A Uving; thinking; feeling man 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say and through the word 
I think their happy smile is ?ieard — 
*< He giveth His beloved sleep.'' 

For mC; my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the mummers leap^ 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would childlike on His love repose, 
Who " giveth His beloved sleep 1 " 

And, friends, dear friends, — when it shall be 

That this low breath is gone from me, 

And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one, most loving of you all. 

Say, " Not a tear must o'er her fall — 

* He giveth His beloved sleep.' " 



ROMANOB OF THB SwAN'S NbST. 

LiTTLB Ellie sits alone 
'Mid the beeches of a meadow. 

By a stream-side on the grass ; 

Ajid the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow. 

On her shining hair and face. 

She has thrown her bonnet by ; 
And her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water's flow — 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 

While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone. 
And the smile she softly uses 
Fills the silence like a speech ; 
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.WhOe she thinks what shall be done^ 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses^ 
For her future within reach. 

Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth — "I will have a lover, 

Biding on a steed of steeds ! 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 

<^ And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breathy 

And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 

As his sword strikes men to death. 

" And the steed it shall be shod 
Ail in silver, housed in azure, 

And the mane shall swim the wind : 

And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall flaah onward and keep measure. 

Till* the shepherds look behind. 

" But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in. 

When he gazes in my face. 

He will say, < O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in ; 

And I kneel here for thy grace.' 

^* Then, ay, then — he shall kneel low, 
With the red-roan steed anear him. 

Which shall seem to understand — 

Till I answer, ^ Rise and go I 
Por the world must love and fear him 

Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

^^Then he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 

With &ye8l must not say — 

Nathless maiden-brave, * Farewell,' 
I will utter, and dissemble — 

* Light to-morrow with to-day.' 
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<^ Then he'll ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the riveri 

There to put away all wrong : 

To make straight distorted wills, 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which the wicked bear along. 

" Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain 

And kneel down beside my feet — 

'Lo ! my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity's counting I 

What wilt thou exchange for it ? ' 

<^ And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon, 

And the second time, a glove : 

But the third time — I may bend 
From my pride, and answer — ^ Pardon — 

K he comes to take my love/ 

<* Then the young foot-page will run, — 
Then my lover will ride faster. 

Till he kneeleth at my knee : 

<I am a duke's eldest son! 
Thousand serfs do call me master, — 

But, Love, I love but th^e / * 

<<He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then ; and lead me as a lover 

Through the crowds that praise his deeds; . 

And when soul-tied by one troth. 
Unto him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds.'' 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly. 

Tied the bonnet, donned i^e shoe — 

And went homeward, round a mile. 
Just to see, as she did daily. 

What more eggs were wiUi the two. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted. 
Where the osier pathway leads — 
Past the boughs she stoops — and stops I 
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Lo ! the wild swan had deserted — 
And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

EUie went home sad and slow : 
K she found the lover ever, 

With his red-roan steed of steeds. 

Sooth I know not ! but I know 
She could never show him — never, 

That swan's nest among the reeds ! 



Sonnets prom the Pobtugttesb. 

TTklike are we, unlike, princely Heart ! 

Unlike our uses and our destinies. 

Our ministering two angels look surprise 
On one another as they strike athwart 
Their wings in passing. Thou, bethink thee, art 

A guest for queens to social pageantries, 

With gages from a hundred brighter eyes 
Than tears even can make mine, to play thy part 

Of chief musician. What hast tfum to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 

A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree ? 

The chrism is on thine head ; on mine the dew : 
And Death must dig the level where these agree. 

Thou hast thy calling to some palace-floor, 

Most gracious singer of high poems, where 

The dancers will break footing, from the care 
Of watching up thy pregnant lips for more. 
And dost thou lift this house's latch, too poor 

For hand of thine ? and canst thou think, and bear 

To let thy music drop here unaware 
In folds of golden fullness at my door ? 

Look up, and see the casement broken in, 
The bats and owlets builders in the roof ! 

My cricket chirps against thy mandolin. 
Hush, call no echo up in further proof 

Of desolation ! there's a voice within 
That weeps — as thou must sing — alone, aloof. 

What can I give thee back, liberal 
And princely giver, who hast brought the gold 
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And purple of thine heart; unstained, untold; 
And laid them on the outside of the wall 
For such as I to take or leave withal 

In unexpected largesse ? Am I cold; 

Ungrateful; that for these most manifold 
High gif tS; I render nothing back at all ? 

Not so ; not cold, but very poor instead. 
Ask God; who knows. For frequent tears have run 

The colors from my life, and left so dead 
And pale a stuff, it were not fitly done 

To give the same as pillow to thy head. 
Qo farther ! let it serve to trample on. 

If thou must love mC; let it be for naught 

Except for love's sake only. Do not say 

" I love her for her smile; her look; her way 
Of speaking gently, for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine; and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day : '^ 

For these things in themselves, beloved; may 
Be changed; or change for thee ; and love so wrought 

May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry : 

A creature might forget to weep; who bore 
Thy comfort long; and lose thy love thereby. 

But love me for love's sake; that evermore 
Thou mayst love on through love's eternity. 

First time he kissed mC; he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 

And ever since it grew more clean and white. 
Slow to world-greetingS; quick with its " Oh list I " 
When the angels speaJc A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first; and sought the forehead; and half missed. 

Half falling on the hair. Oh; beyond meed ! 
That was the chrism of lovC; with love's own crown 

With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect purple state ; since when, indeed; 
I have been proud, and said *^ My love, my own I" 

I lived with visions for my company, 
Instead of men and women, years ago. 
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And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me. 
But soon their trailing purple was not free 

Of this world's dust, their lutes did silent grow, 

And I myself grew faint and blind below 
Their vanishing eyes. Then thou didst come — to be 

Beloved, what they seemed. Their shining fronts, 
Their songs, their splendors (better, yet the same. 

As river-water hallowed into fonts). 
Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 

My soul with satisfaction of all wants. 
Because Gk>d's gifts put man's best dreams to shame. 

Beloved, my beloved, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year ago. 

What time I sat alone here in the snow. 
And saw no footprint, heard the silence sink 
No moment at thy voice, but, link by link. 

Went counting all my chains as if that so 

They never could fall off at any blow 
Struck by thy possible hand — why, thus I drink 

Of life's great cup of wonder ! Wonderful, 
Never to feel thee thrill the day or night 

With personal act or speech, nor ever cull 
Some prescience of thee with the blossoms white 

Thou sawest growing ! Atheists are as dull, 
Who cannot guess God's presence out of sight. 

Because thou hast the power and own'st the grace 
To look through and behind this mask of me, 
(Against which years have beat thus blanchingly 

With their rains !) and behold my soul's true face. 

The dim and weary witness of life's race ; 
Because thou hast the faith and love to see. 
Through that same soul's distracting lethargy. 

The patient angel waiting for his place 

In the new heavens ; because nor sin nor woe. 

Nor (Jod's infliction, nor death's neighborhood. 
Nor all which others viewing, turn to go. 

Nor all which makes me tired of all, self-viewed, — 
Nothing repels thee. — Dearest, teach me so 

To pour out gratitude, as thou dost, good I 

I thank all who have loved me in their hearts, 
With thanks and love from mine. Deep thanks to all 
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Who paused a little near the prison-wall, 
To hear my music in its louder parts, 
Ere they went onward, each one to the mart's 

Or temple's occupation, beyond call. 

But thou, who in my voice's sink and fall. 
When the sob took it, thy divinest Art's 

Own instrument didst drop down at thy foot^ 
To hearken what I said between my tears. 

Instruct me how to thank thee ! — Oh, to shoot 
My soul's full meaning into future years. 

That they should lend it utterance, and salute 
Love that endures ! with Life that disappears ! 

How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day's 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Bight; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise ; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith ; 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life ! — and if God choose^ 
I shall but love thee better after death. 



A False Step. 

Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart. 

Pass I there's a world full of men ; 
And women as fair as thou art 

Must do such things now and then. 

Thou only hast stepped unaware, — 

Malice, not one can impute ; 
And why should a heart have been there 

In the way of a fair woman's foot ? 

It was not a stone that could trip, 

Nor was it a thorn that could rend : 
Put up thy proud underlip I 

'Twas merely the heart of a friend. 
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And yet peradventure one day 

Thou, sitting alone at the glass, 
Remarking the bloom gone away, 

Where the smile in its dimplement was, 

And seeking around thee in vain 

Prom hundreds who flattered before, 
Such a word as, — " Oh, not in the main 

Do I hold thee less precious, — but more ! " 

Thou'lt sigh, very like, on thy part : — 

<< Of all I have known or can know, 
I wish I had only that Heart 

I trod upon, ages ago ! " 



A Child's Thought of God. 

They say that God lives very high ! 

But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God. And why ? 

And if you dig down in the mines 
Tou never see him in the gold. 
Though, from him, all that's glory shines. 

Qod is so good, he wears a fold 

Of heaven and earth across his face — 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 

But still I feel that his embrace 

Slides down by thrills, through all things made. 
Through sight and sound of every place : 

As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lids her kisses' pressure, 
Half -waking me at night ; and said, 

" Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser ? " 

Cheerfulness Taught by Reason. 

I THINK we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God's. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the slope 

Of yon gray blank of sky, we might be faint 

To muse upon eternity's constraint 
Eound our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
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Must widen early, is it well to droop 
For a few days consumed in loss and taint ? 
pusillanimous Heart, be comforted, — 

And like a cheerful traveler, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 

Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints ? — At least it may be said, 

" Because the way is shorty I thank thee, God I " 



Mother and Poet. 

(Turin — After news from Gaeta. 1861. ) 

I. 
Dead ! one of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea. 
Dead ! both my boys ! When you sit at the feast 
And are wanting a great song for Italy free, 
Let none look 2A, me! 

II. 
Yet I was a poetess only last year. 

And good at my art, for a woman, men said. 
But this woman, this, who is agonized here. 
The east sea and west sea rhyme on in her head 
Forever instead. 

III. 
What art can a woman be good at ? Oh vain ! 

What art is she good at, but hurting her breast 
With the milk-teeth of babes, and a smile at the pain ? 
Ah, boys, how you hurt ! you were strong as you pressed, 
And / proud, by that test. 

IV. 

What art's for a woman ? To hold on her knees 

Both darlings ! to feel all their arms round her throat 

Cling, strangle a little ! To sew by degrees. 
And 'broider the long clothes and neat little coat ! 
To dream and to dote. 

V. 

To teach them ... It stings there. I made them indeed 
Speak plain the word "country." /taught them, no doubt, 

That a country's a thing men should die for at need, 
/prated of liberty, rights, and about 
The tyrant turned out. 
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VI. 

And when their eyes flashed . . . << my beautiful eyes ! '' 

I exulted I nay^ let them go forth at the wheels 
Of the guns, and denied not. But then the surprise, 

When one sits quite alone ! Then one weepS; then one kneels I 
— Qod I how the house feels ! 

VII. 

At first happy news came, in gay letters moiled 
With my Idsses, of camp-life and glory, and how 

They both loved me, and soon, coming home to be spoiled, 
In return would fan off every fly from my brow 
With their green-laurel bough. 

VIII. 

Then was triumph at Turin. ^< Ancona was free I " 
And some one came out of the cheers in the street. 

With a face jmle as stone, to say something to me. 
— My Guido was dead I — I fell down at his feet, 
While they cheered in the street. 

IX. 

I bore it — friends soothed me : my grief looked sublime 

As the ransom of Italy. One boy remained 
To be leant on and walked with, recalling the time 

When the first grew immortal, while both of us strained 
To the height he had gained. 

X. 

And letters still came, — shorter, sadder, more strong, 
Writ now but in one hand. " I was not to faint. 

One loved me for two . . . would be with me ere long : " 
And "Viva Italia" he died for, our saint, 
Who forbids our complaint. 

XI. 

My Nanni would add " he was safe, and aware 
Of a presence that turned off the balls . . . was imprest 

It was Guido himself, who knew what I could bear. 
And how 'twas impossible, quite dispossessed. 
To live on for the rest." 

XII. 

On which without pause up the telegraph line 

Swept smoothly the next news from Gaeta : — Shot 
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TM his mother. Ah, ah, — « his,'' « their " mother : not " mine/' 
No voice says <' my mother '' again to me. What ! 
You think Gnido forgot ? 

XIII. 

Are souls straight so happy that, dizzy with Heaven, 
They drop earth's affection, conceive not of woe ? 

I think not. Themselves were too lately forgiven 
Through that Love and Sorrow which reconciled so 
The Above and Below. 

XIV. 

Christ of the seven wounds, who look'dst through the dark 

To the face of Thy mother ! consider, I pray. 
How we common mothers stand desolate, mark, 

Whose sons, not being Ghrists, die with eyes turned away. 
And no last word to say ! 

XV. 

Both boys dead ! but that's out of nature. We all 
Have been patriots, yet each house must always keep one, 

'Twere imbecile, hewing out roads to a wall, 
And, when Italy's made, for what end is it done 
If we have not a son ? 

XVI. 

Ah, ah, ah ! when Graeta's taken, what then ? 

When the fair wicked queen sits no more at her sport 
Of the fire-balls of death crashing souls out of men ? 

When your guns of Cavalli with final retort 
Have cut the game short, — 

XVII. 

When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee, 

When your flag takes all heaven for its white, green, and red. 

When you have your country from mountain to sea. 
When King Victor has Italy's crown on his head, 
(And I have my dead,) 

XVIII. 

What then ? Do not mock me ! Ah, ring your bells low, 
And burn your lights faintly. My country is there. 

Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow. 
My Italy's there — with my brave civic Pair, 

To disfranchise despair. ^ i 
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XIX. 

Forgive me. Some women bear children in strength^ 
And bite back the cry of their pain in self -scorn. 

But the birth-pangs of nations will wring us at length 
Into wail such as this ! — and we sit on forlorn 
When the man-child is bom. 

XX. 

Dead ! — one of them shot by the sea in the west ! 

And one of them shot in the east by the sea I 
Both ! both my boys ! — If in keeping the feast 

Tou want a great song for your Italy f ree^ 
Let none look at ma / 



The Lady's "Yes." 

"Yes ! " I answered you last night; 

" No ! " this morning, Sir, I say. 
Colors seen by candle-light 

Will not look the same by day. 

When the viols played their best, 

Lamps above and laughs below — 
JLove me sounded like a jest, 

Fit for Yea or fit for No. 

Gall me false or call me free — 

Vow, whatever lights may shine, 
No man on your face shall see 

Any grief for change on mine. 

Yet the sin is on us both — 

Time to dance is not to woo — 
Wooing light makes fickle troth — 

Scorn of me recoils on you : 

Learn to win a lady's faith 

Nobly as the thing is high ; 
Bravely as for life and death 

With a loyal gravity. 

Lead her from the festive boards, 

Point her to the starry skies. 
Guard her, by your truthful words, 

Pure from courtship's flatteries, ^ j 
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By your truth she shall be true — 
Ever true, as wives of yore — 

And her Yes, once said to you, 
Shall be Yes for evermore. 



The Dead Pan. 

€k>DS of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 
Can ye listen in your silence ? 
Can your mystic voices tell us 
Where ye hide ? In floating islands, 
With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

In what revels are ye sunken. 

In old Ethiopia ? 

Have the Pygmies made you drunken 

Bathing in mandragora 

Your divine pale lips that shiver 

Like the lotus in the river ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Do ye sit there still in slumber. 
In gigantic Alpine rows ? 
The black poppies out of number 
Nodding, dripping from your brows 
To the red lees of your wine. 
And so kept alive and fine ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Or lie crushed your stagnant corses 
Where the silver spheres roll on, 
Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sun ? — 
While the smoke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters ? 
Great Pan is dead. 

Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 
Said the old Hellenic tongue I 
Said the hero-oaths, as well as 
Poet's songs the sweetest sung, 
Have ye grown deaf in a day ? 
Can ye speak not yea or nay — 

Since Pan is dead ? 
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Do ye leave your rivers flowing 
All along, Naiades, 
While your drencliM locks dry slow in 
This oold feeble sun and breeze ? 
Not a word the Naiads say, 
Though the rivers run for aye. 

For Pan is dead. 

From the gloaming of the oak wood, 
O ye Dryads, could ye flee ? 
At the rushing thunderstroke, would 
No sob tremble through the tree ? — 
Not a word the Dryads say, / 

Though the forests wave for aye. 
For Pan is dead. 

Have ye left the mountain places. 
Oreads wild, for other tryst ? 
Shall we see no sudden faces 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 
Not a sound the silence thrills 
Of the everlasting hills. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

O twelve gods of Plato's vision. 
Crowned to starry wanderings, — 
With your chariots in procession, 
And your silver clash of wings I 
Very pale ye seem to rise, 
Ghosts of Grecian deities — 

Now Pan is dead I 

Jove, that right hand is unloaded. 
Whence the thunder did prevail ; 
While in idiocy of godhead 
Thou art staring the stars pale I 
And thine eagle, blind and old. 
Boughs his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Where, Juno, is the glory 
Of thy regal look and tread I 
Will they lay, for evermore, thee, 
On thy dim, straight golden bed ? 
Will Uiy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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Ha, Apollo ! Floats his golden 
Hair all mist-like where he stands ; 
While the Muses hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint wild hands ? 
'Neath the clanging of thy bow, 
Niobe looked lost as thou ! 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Shall the casque with its brown iron 
Pallas' broad blue eyes eclipse, 
And no hero take inspiring 
From the God-Greek of her lips ? 
^eath her olive dost thou sit, 
Mars the mighty, cursing it ? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Bacchus, Bacchus ! on the panther 

He swoons, — bound with his own vines I 

And his Maenads slowly saunter. 

Head aside, among the pines. 

While they murmur dreamingly, 

« Evohe — ah — evohe — ! " 

Ah, Pan is dead. 

Neptune lies beside the trident, 
Dull and senseless as a stone : 
And old Pluto deaf and silent 
Is cast out into the sun. 
Ceres smileth stern thereat, — 
** We aU now are desolate — " 

Now Pan is dead. 

Aphrodite ! dead and driven 
As thy native foam, thou art. 
With the cestus long done heaving 
On the white calm of thy heart I 
Ai Adonis ! At that shriek 
Not a tear runs down her cheek — 
Pan, Pan is dead. 

And the Loves we used to know from 
One another, — huddled lie, 
Frore as taken in a snow-storm. 
Close beside her tenderly, — 
As if each had weakly tried 
Once to kiss her as he died. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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What, and Hermes ! Time enthralleth 
All thy ounning, Hermes, thus, — 
And the ivy blindly crawleth 
Bound thy brave caduceus I 
Hast thou no new message for us, 
Fall of thunder and Jove-glories ? 
Nay, Pan is dead. 

Crowned Cybele's great turret 
Bocks and crumbles on her head : 
Boar the lions of her chariot 
Towards the wilderness, unfed : 
Scornful children are not mute, — 
"Mother, mother, walk a-foot — 

Since Pan is dead P 

In the fiery-hearted center 
Of the solemn universe, 
Ancient Vesta, — who would enter 
To consume thee with his curse ? 
Drop thy gray chin on thy knee, 
thou palsied Mystery I 

For Pan is dead. 

Gtods I we vainly do adjure you, — 
Ye return nor voice nor sign : 
Not a votary could secure you 
Even a grave for your Divine ! 
Not a grave, to show thereby. 
Here these gray old gods do lie t 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Even that Greece who took your wages, 
Calls the obolus outworn ; 
And the hoarse deep-throated ages 
Laugh your godships unto scorn — 
And the Poets do disclaim you, 
Or grow colder if they name you — 
And Pan is dead. 

Ck)ds bereaved, gods belated. 
With your purples rent asunder ! 
Gods discrowned and desecrated. 
Disinherited of thunder I 
Now the goats may climb and crop 
The soft grass on Ida's top — 

Now Pan is dead. 
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Galniy of old, the bark went onward, 
When a cry more loud than wind^ 
Bose up, deepened, and swept sunward^ 
Erom the pilM Dark behind : 
And the sun shrank and grew palf, 
%eathed against by the great wail — 
Pan, Pan is dead. 

And the rowers from the benches 
Fell, — each shuddering on his face — 
While departing influences 
Struck a cold back through the place : 
And the shadow of the ship 
Reeled along the passiye deep — 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

And that dismal cry rose slowly, 
And sank slowly through the aij; 
Full of spirit's melancholy 
And eternity's despair ! 
And they heard the words it said-^ 
Pan is dbad — Great Pan is 0BAd — 
Pan, Pan is dead. 

Twas the hour when One in Sion 
Hung for love's sake on a cross — 
When Btts brow was chill with dying, 
And His soul was faint with loss ; 
When His priestly blood dropped downward^ 
And His kingly eyes looked throneward — 
Then^ Pan was dead. 

By the love He stood alone in, 
His sole Qodhead stood complete : 
And the false gods fell down moaning, 
Each from off his golden seat — 
All the false Gtods with a cry 
Beadered up their deity — 

Pan, Pan was dead. 

Wailing wide across the islands. 
They rent, vest-like, their Diviiie ! 
And their darkness and a silence 
Quenched the light of every shrine : 
And Dodona's oak swang lonely 
Henceforth, to the tempest only. 

Pan, Pan was dead. 
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Pythia staggered; — feeling o'er hm, 

Her lost god's forsaking look ! 

Straight her eye-balls filmed with horror, 

And her crispy fillets shook — 

And her lips gasped through tlmr foamy 

For a word that did not come. 

Pan, Pan was dead. 

O ye Tain false gods of Hellasi 
Ye are silent evermore ! 
And I dash down this old chalice, 
Whence libations ran of yore. 
See I the wine crawls in the dttst 
Wormlike — as your glories must ! 

Since Pan is dead. 

Get to dust, as common mortals, 
By a common doom and track I 
Let no Schiller from the portals 
Of that Hades, call you back. 
Or instruct us to weep all 
At your antique funeral. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

By your beauty, which confesses 
Some chief Beauty conquering you, — 
By our grand heroic guesses. 
Through your falsehood, at the True, — 
We will weep not . . . . / earth shall roll 
Heir to each god's aureole — 

And Pan is dead. 

Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth : 
And those debonair romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Phoebus' chariot-course is run ! 
Look up, poets, to' the sun I 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Christ hath sent us down the angels ; 

And the whole earth and the skies 

Are illumed by altar candles 

Lit for blessed mysteries : 

And a Priesf s Hand through creation, 

Waveth calm and consecration — 
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Truth is fair : should we forego it ? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong ? 
God Himself is the best Poet, 
And the Real is His Song. 
Sing his Truth out fair and f ull. 
And secure his beautiful. 

Let Pan be dead. 

Truth is large. Our aspiration 
Scarce embraces half we be/ 
Shame ! to stand in His creation 
And doubt Truth's sufficiency I 
To think God's song unexcelling 
The poor tales of our own telling — 
When Pan is dead. 

What is true and just and honest. 
What is lovely, what is pure — 
All of praise that hath admonish'd — 
All of virtue shall endure, — 
These are themes for poets' uses, 
Stirring nobler than the Muses, 

Ere Pan was dead. 

O brave poets, keep back nothing ; 
Nor mix falsehood with the whole I 
Look up Godward I speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul ! 
Hold, in high poetic duty. 
Truest Truth the fairest Beauty I 

Pan, Pan is dead. 
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ROBERT BROWNING. 

BoBEKT Bbownino, an English poet, bom at Camberwell, a 
subnrb of London, May 7, 1812 ; died at Venice, Italy, Dec 12, 1889. 
He was educated at the London University, and after graduating, at 
the age of twenty, spent some time in Italy, where he entered fully 
into the best life and habits of the people. In 1846 he married 
Elizabeth Barrett, and took up his residence in Italy, where he after- 
ward mainly lived, although paying several long visits to England. 

Mr. Browning's first notable work was the dramatic poem " Par- 
acelsus" (1835); then followed the tragedy of "Strafford" which 
was placed upon the stage with only moderate success, although the 
principal character was enacted by Macready. Many other of 
Browning's poems are in dramatic form, and several of them have 
been produced upon the stage, but none of them has attained the 
place of acting plays. In 1849 he made a collection of such of the 
poems that he had then written as he thought worthy of preserva- 
tion. After that he put forth, from time to time, a volume of 
poems, some twenty in alL 

The longest of Browning's poems is " The King and the Book," 
comprising some 25,000 lines, and making two goodly volumes. 
The bulk of it consists of a versified account of a famous criminal 
case, a record of which the poet says he found in an ancient volume 
picked up by chance at an Italian book-stall. This volume is " The 
Book," to which " The Ring " is a fanciful prelude. 

"The Ring and the Book" was published in 1869. His other 
works include : " Christmas Eve and Easter Day " (1850) ; " Men 
and Women" (1855); "Dramatis Personse" (1864); " Balaustion's 
Adventure" (1871); "Fifine at the Fair" (1872); "Red-Cotton 
Nightcap Country" (1873) ; "Dramatic Idylls" (1879-1880) ; " Jo- 
coseria" (1883); "Ferishtah's Fancies" (1884); and "Parleyings 
with Certain People of Importance in their Day" (1887). The 
"Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works : Cambridge Edition" are 
published in one volume by Houghton, Mifflm & Co. 

Any Wife to any Husband. 
I. 
My love, this is the bitterest, that thou — 
Who art all truth, and who dost love me now r^^^^T^ 
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As thine eyes say, as thy voice breaks to say — 
Shouldst love so truly, and conldst love me still 
A whole long life through, had but love its will, 

Would death, that leads me from thee, brook delay. 

II. 
I have but to be by thee, and thy hand 
Will never let mine go, nor heart withstand 

The beating of my heart to reaeh its place. 
When shall I look for thee and feel thee gone ? 
Wh^n ory for the old comfort and find none ? 

Kevw, I know I Thy soul is in thy face. 

ni. 
Oh, I should fade — 'tis willed so ! Might I save, 
Gladly I would, whatever beauty gave 

Joy to thy sense, for that was precious too. 
It is not to be granted. But the soul 
Whence the love comes, all ravage leaves that whole \ 

Vainly the flesh fades ; soul makes all things new. 

IV. 

It would not be because my eye grew dim 

Thou couldst not find tiie love there, thanks to Him 

Who never is dishonored in the spark 
He gave us from his fire of fires, and bade 
Remember whence it sprang, nor be afraid 

While that bums on, though all the rest grow dark. 



So, how thou wouldst be perfect, white and clean 
Outside as inside, soul and soul's demesne 

Alike, this body given to show it by ! 
Oh, three-parts through the worst of life's abyss, 
What plaudits from the next world after this, 

Couldst thou repeat a stroke and gain the sky ! 

VI. 

And is it not the bitterer to think 

That, disengage our hands and thou wilt sink 

Although thy love was love in very deed ? 
I know that nature ! Pass a festive day. 
Thou dost not throw its relic-flower away 

Nor bid its music's loitering echo speed. 
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VII. 

Thou lefst the stranger's glove lie where it fell; 
If old things remain old things all is well, 

For thou art grateful as becomes man best : 
And hadst thou only heard me play one tune, 
Or viewed me from a window, not so soon 

With thee would such things fade as with the rest* 

vm. 

I seem to see ! We meet and part ; 'tis brief; 
The book I opened keeps a folded leaf, 

The very chair I sat on, breaks the rank ; 
That is a portrait of me on the wall — 
Three lines, my face cornea at so slight a call : 

And for all thisi <xie little hour to thank I 

IX. 

But now, because the hour through years was fixed, 
Because our inmost beings met and mixed, 

Because thou once hast loved me — wilt thou dare 
Say to thy soul and Who may list beside, 
<< Therefore she is immortally my bride ; 

Chance cannot change my love, nor time impair. 



<<So, what if in the dusk of life thafsleft, 
I, a tired traveler of my sun bereft. 

Look from my path when, mimicking the same, 
The firefly glimpses past me, come and gone ? 
— Where was it till the sunset ? where anon 

It will be at the sunrise ! Whaf s to blame ? " 

XI. 

Is it so helpful to thee ? Canst thou take 
The mimic up, nor, for the true thing's sake, 

Put gently by such efforts at a beam ? 
Is the remainder of the way so long, 
Thou need'st the little solace, thou the strong ? 

Watch out thy watch, let weak ones doze and dream I 

XII. 

— Ah, but the fresher faces I " Is it true," 
Thou'lt ask, " some eyes are beautiful and new ? 

Some hair, — how can one choose but grasp such wealtif ^ 
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And if a man would press his lips to lips 
Fresh as the wilding hedge-rose-cup there slips 
The dew-drop out of ^ must it be by stealth ? 

xin. 
<<It cannot change the Ioto still kept for Kev, 
More than if such a picture I prefer 

Passing a day with^ to a room's bare side : 
The painted form takes nothing she possessed^ 
Yet, while the Titian's Venus lies at rest, 

A man looks. Once more, what is there to chide 7 '* 

XIV. 

So must I see, from where I sit and watch, 
My own self sell myself, my hand attach 

Its warrant to the very thefts from me — 
Thy singleness of soul that made me proud. 
Thy purity of heart I loved aloud, 

Thy man's-truth I was bold to bid God see I 

XV. 

Love so, then, if thou wilt ! Give all thou canst 
Away to the new faces — disentranced, 

(Say it and think it) obdurate no more : 
Be-issue looks and words from the old mint, 
Pass them afresh, no matter whose the print 

Image and superscription once they bore I 

XVI. 

BeKSoin thyself and give it them to spend, — 
It all comes to the same thing at the end. 

Since mine thou wast, mine art, and mine shalt be, 
Faithful or faithless : sealing up the sum 
Or lavish of my treasure, thou must come 

Back to the heart's place here I keep for thee ! 

XVII. 

Only, why should it be with stain at all ? 
Why must I, 'twixt the leaves of coronal. 

Put any kiss of pardon on thy brow ? 
Why need the other women know so much, 
And talk together, << Such the look and such 

The smile he used to love with, then as now I " ^ t 
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xvni. 
Might I die last and show thee ! Should I find 
Such hardships in the few years left behind^ 

If free to take and light my lamp^ and go 
Into thy tomb, and shut the door and sit, 
Seeing thy face on those four sides of it 

The better that they are so blank, I know ! 

XIX. 

Why, time was what I wanted, to turn o'er 
Within my mind each look, get more and more 

By heart each word, too much to learn at first ; 
And join thee all the fitter for the pause 
'Neath the low door-way's lintel. That were cause 

For lingering, though thou calledst, if I durst ! 

XX. 

And yet thou art the nobler of us two : 
What dare I dream of, that thou canst not do. 

Outstripping my ten small steps with one stride ? 
Ill say then, here's a trial and a task ; 
Is it to bear ? — if easy, I'll not ask : 

Though love fail, I can trust on in thy pride. 

XXI. 

Pride ? — when those eyes forestall the life behind 
The death I have to go through ! — when I find, 

Now that I want thy help most, all of thee I 
What did I fear ? Thy love shall hold me fast 
Until the little minute's sleep is past 

And I wake saved. — And yet it will not be ! 



Heby£ Kiel. 

I. 

On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two. 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to France I 

And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter thro' the blue, 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue. 
Game crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Kance, 

With the English fleet in view. 

II. 

'Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full chase ; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Damf reville ; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
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Twent7*two good ships in all ; 
And they signaled to the place 
*^ Help i^e winners of a race I 

Qet us goidance^ give us harbor, take us quick — or, qraoker still, 

Here's the English can and will ! '' 

m. 
Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on board ; 
"Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to pass?" 
laughed they : 
" Books to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred and scored. 
Shall the ' Formidable ' here with her twelve and eighty guns 

Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way. 
Trust to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty tons. 
And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Beach the mooring ? Bather say, 
While rock stands or water runs. 
Not a ship will leave the bay ! " 

IV. 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate : 

" Here's the English at our heels ; would you have them take in tow 

All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stem and bow. 

For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? 

Better run the shxpe aground I " 

(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
Not a minute more to wait ! 

"Let the Oi^tains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, bum the vessels on the beach I 
France must undergo her fate. 

V. 

" Give the word I " But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 

For up stood, for out stepped, for in stmck amid all these 
— A Captain ? A Lieutenant ? A Mate — first, second, third ? 

No such man of mark, and meet 

With his betters to compete ! 

But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the fleet^ 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Herv^ Biel the Croisickese. 

VI. 

And, "What mockery or malice have we here ? " cries Herv< Bfel : 
" Are you mad, you Malouins ? Are you cowards, fool 
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Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soondingSy tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 

Twixt the offing here and Or^ve where the river disembogues ? 
Are you bought by English gold ? Is it love the lying's for ? 
Mom and eve, night and day^ 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Bum the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than fifty 

Hogues ! 
Sirs, they know I speak the trath ! Sirs, believe me there's a 
way! 
Only let me lead the line. 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this * Formidable ' clear, 
Make the others follow mine. 

And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well. 
Bight to Solidor past Gr^ve, 

And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground. 
Why, IVe nothing but my life, — here's my head I " cries Herv^ Riel. 

VII. 

Not a minute more to wait. 
''Steer us in, then, small and great ! 

Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron I " cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place I 

He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north- wind, by God's grace ! 
See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound. 
Clears the entry like a hound. 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea's profound ! 

See, safe thro' shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past. 
All are harbored to the last. 

And just as Herv6 Riel hollas " Anchor ! " — sure as fate 
Up the English come, too late I 

vm. 
So, the storm subsides to calm : 
They see the green trees wave 
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On the heights o'erlooking Or^re. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with bahn. 
" Jnst our rapture to enhance. 

Let the English rake the bay. 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 

As they cannonade away ! 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Eanoe f " 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain's countenance I 
Out burst all with one accord, 

"This is Paradise for Hell ! 
Let France, let France's King 
Thank the man that did the thing I " 
What a shout, and all one word, 

"Herv^Riel!" 
As he stepped in front once more. 

Not a symptom of surprise 

In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 

IX. 

Then said Damf reville, " My friend, 
I must speak out at the end. 

Though I find the speaking hard. 
Praise is deeper than the lips : 
You have saved the King his ships. 

You must name your own reward. 
'Faith our sun was near eclipse I 
Demand whate'er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to heart's content and have I or my name's not Damfreville." 

X. 

Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke. 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue : 
" Since I needs must say my say. 

Since on board the duty's done. 

And from Malo Roads to Groisic Point, what is it but a run ? — 
Since 'tis ask and have, I may — 

Since the others go ashore — 
Come I A good whole holiday I 

Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle Aurore !" 

That he asked and that he got, — nothing more. 
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XI. 

Name and deed alike are lost : 
Not a pillar nor a post 

In his Groisic keeps aliye the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 

All that France saved from the fight whence England bore the 
bell. 
Qo to Paris : rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank I 

You shall look long enough ere you come to Herv^ BieL 
So, for better and for worse, 
Herv^ Kiel, accept my verse I 
In my verse, Herv^ Kiel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the Belle Aurore I 



LoYE Among the Buins. 

I. 

Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 

Miles and miles, 
On the solitary pastures where our sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle homeward thro' the twilight, stray or stop 

As they crop — 
Was the site once of a city great and gay, 

(So they say) 
Of our country's very capital, its prince. 

Ages since. 
Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 

Peace or war. 

II. 

Now, — the country does not even boast a tree, 

As you see. 
To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 

From the hills 
Intersect and give a name to, (else they run 

Into one) 
Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 

Up like fires 
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O'er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 

Bounding all. 
Hade of marble, men might march on nor be pressed. 

Twelve abreast 

III. 
And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 

Never was I 
Such a carpet as, this summer-time, o'erspreada 

And imbeds 
Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 

Stock or stone — 
Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 

Long ago; 
Lust of glory pricked their heiairts up, dread of shame 

Struck them tame ; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 

Bought and sold. 

IV. 

Now, — the single little turret that remaina 

On the plains, 
By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 

Overscored, 
While the patching houseleek's head of blossom winks 

Through the chinks — 
Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 

Sprang sublime, 
And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 

As they raced, ^ 

knt{ the monarch and his minions itnd liift dames 

Viewed the games. 

V. 

And I know — while thus the quiet-eoloied eve 

Smiles to leave 
To their folding, all our many tinkling fleeee 

In such peace. 
And the slopes and rills in undistinguished gray 

Melt away — 
That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 

Waits me there 
In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 

For the goal. 
When the king looked, where she looks now, breathless, dumb 

Till I come. 
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VI. 

But he looked upon the city, every side^ 

Fax and wide, 
All the mountains topped with temples, aJl the glades, 

Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts, — and then, 

All the men ! 
When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand,' 

Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 

Of my face, 
Eie we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 

Each on each. 

VII. 

In one year they sent a million fighters forth 

South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 

As the sky. 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force — 

Gk)ld, of course. 
Oh heart ! oh blood that freezes, blood that bums f 

Earth's returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin I 

Shut them in. 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest I 

Love is best. 

Thb Lost Leader. 
I. 
Just for a handful of silver he left us. 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us. 
Lost all the others, she lets us devote ; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver. 
So much was theirs who so little allowed : 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 
Bags — were they purple, his heart had been proud ! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him. 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye. 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die ! 
Shakspeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Bums, Shelley, were with us, — they watch from their graveaj 
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He alone breaks from the van and the freeman, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves ! 

II. 
We shall march prospering, — not thro' his presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre ; 
Deeds wiU be done, — while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more. 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod. 
One more devil's triumph and sorrow for angels. 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to Grod ! 
Life's night begins : let him never come back to us I 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of twilight. 
Never glad confident morning again ! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him — strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven^ the first by the throne 1 



The Pibd Pipbb op Hamblin. 

Hamblin Town's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide. 

Washes its walls on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 
But, when begins my ditty. 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin was a pity. 

Bats! 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats. 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
tn fifty different sharps and flats. 
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At last the people in a body 

To the Townhall came flocking : 
*<*Ti8 clear,'* cried they, "our Mayor's a noddy; 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won't determine 
What's best to rid us of our vermin I 
You hope, because you're old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease ? 

Rouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 

To find the remedy we're lacking. 

Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing I " 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sate in council, 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 
'< For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 
If s easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again 
I've scratched it so, and all in vain, 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 

" Bless us," cried the Mayor, " whaf s that ? " 
(With the Corporation as he sat. 
Looking little though wondrous fat ; 
Kor brighter was his eye, nor moister, 
Than a too long opened oyster. 
Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous), 
" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pitapat ! — 

« Come in I " — the Mayor cried, looking bigger. 

And in did come the strangest figure. 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red ; 

And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharp blue eyes, eaph like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in — ^ t 
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There was no guessing his kith and kin 1 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire : 

Quoth one : <' It's as my great-grandsire. 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom's tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone.'' 

He advanced to the council table : 

And, " Please your honors," said he, " I'm able, 

By means of 'a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw I 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm. 

The mole, and toad, and newt, and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 
(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 
To match with his coat of the selfsame check ; 
And at the scarf's end hung a pipe 5 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats : 

And, as for what your brain bewilders^ 

If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? " 
" One ? fifty thousand ! " — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled 5 
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And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 
And out of the house the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing. 
Until they came to the river Weser 
Wherein all plunged and perished 

— Save one, who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 

(As he the manuscript he cherished) 

To Rat-land home his commentary. 

Which was, " At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 

Into a cider press's gripe ; 

And a moving away of pickle-tub boards. 

And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards. 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter casks ; 

And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery. 

Is breathed) called out, Oh ! rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery I 

To munch on, crunch on, take your nunoheon. 

Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! 

And just as a bulky sugar puncheon. 

All ready staved, like a great sun shone 

Glorious scarce an inch before me. 

Just as methought it said, come, bore me I 

— I found the Weser rolling o'er me.*' 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple ; 
'^ Gk>," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles l^^ 
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Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 
Consult with carpenters and buildersi 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats I " — when suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market place, 
With a " First, if you please, my thousand guilders ! *' 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havock 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock ; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gypsy coat of red and yellow I 

" Beside, " quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 

** Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something to drink. 

And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty ; 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty I '* 

The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 
" No trifling ! I can't wait, beside I 
I've promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accepted the prime 
Of the Head Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 
For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 
With him I proved no bargain driver. 
With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion." 

« How ? " cried the Mayor, "d'ye think I'll brook 

Being .worse treated than a Cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow ? Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst ! " 
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Once more he stept into the street ; 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes ( such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musicians cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling, at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by — 

And could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack. 

And the wretched Council's bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Bight in the way of their sons and daughters ! 

However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

" He never can cross that mighty top ! 

He's forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop ! " 
When lo, as they reached the mountain's side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide. 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 
And the Piper advanced and the children followed. 
And when all were in to the very last. 
The door in the mountain side shut fast. 
Did I say all ? No I one was lame. 
And could not dance the whole of the way ; 
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And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say : — 

<< It's dull in our town since my playmates left; 

I can't forget that I'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the Piper also promised me ; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

Joining the town and just at hand. 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And everything was strange and new ; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks heiG^ 

And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honeybees had lost their stings ; 

And horses were bom with eagle's wings ; 

And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured. 

The music stopped and I stood still. 

And found myself outside the Hill, 

Left alone against my will. 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! ^ 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 

A text which says, that Heaven's Grate 

Opes to the Rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 
The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South 
To offer the Piper by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart's content, 
If he'd only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 'twas a lost endeavor. 
And Piper and dancers were gone forever. 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year. 
These words did not as well appear, 

^< And so long after what happened here 

On the twenty-second of July, 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : '' 
And the better in memory to 6^ 
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The place of the Children's last retreat. 
They called it, the Pied Piper's street — 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor, 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there's a tribe 
Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbors lay such stress. 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 
Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why they don't understand. 

So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers : 

And, whether they pipe us free, from rats or from mice, 

If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 



A Toccata of Galuppi's. 
I. 

Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very sad to find I 

1 can hardly misconceive you ; it would prove me deaf and blind ; 
But although I take your meaning, 'tis with such a heavy mind ! 

n. 
Here you come with your old music, and here's all the good it brings. 
What, they lived once thus at Venice where the merchants were the 

kings, 
Where St. Mark's is, where the Doges used to wed the sea with rings ? 

in. 

Ay, because the sea's the street there ; and 'tis mrched by • . . wh$Jb 
joM call 
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. . • Shylock's bridge with houses on it, where they kept the car- 
nival : 
I was never out of England — it's as if I saw it alL 

IV. 

Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was warm in May ? 
Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever to midday, 
When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow, do you say ? 

V. 

Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red, — 

On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed. 

O'er the breast's superb abundance where a man might base his head ? 

VI. 

Well, and it was graceful of them : they'd break talk off and afford — 
She, to bite her mask's black velvet, he to finger on his sword, 
While you sat and played Toccatas, stately at the clavichord ? 

VII. 

What ? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminish, sigh on 

sigh, 
Told them something ? Those suspensions, those solutions — " Must 

we die ? " 
Those commiserating sevenths — " Life might last ! we can but try ! " 

vin. 

" Were you happy ? " — " Yes." — " And are you still as happy ? " — 

"Yes. And you?" — 
" Then, more kisses I " — " Did / stop them, when a million seemed 

so few ? " 
Hark, the dominant's persistence till it must be answered to I 

IX. 

So, an octave struck the answer. Oh, they praised you, I dare say ! 
" Brave (Jaluppi ! that was music ! good alike at grave and gay ! 
I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play ! " 

X. 

Then they left you for their pleasure : till in due time, one by one, 
Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as well undone, 
Death stepped tacitly and took them where they never see the sun, 

XI. 

But when I sit down to reason, think to take my stand nor swerve, 
While I triumph o'er a secret wrung from nature's close reserve^ 
In you come with your cold music till I creep thro' every nerve. 
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xn. 

Tes, you, like a ghostly cricket^ creaking where a house was burned : 
'* Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice 

earned. 
The soul, doubtless, is immortal — where a soul can be discerned. 

xin. 

" Yours for instance : you know physics, something of geology. 
Mathematics are your pastime ; souls shall rise in their degree ; 
Butterflies may dread extinction, — you'll not die, it cannot be I 

XIV. 

" As for Venice and her people, merely born to bloom and drop. 
Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the crop : 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop ? 

XV. 

" Dust and ashes ! " So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too — whafs become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? I feel chilly and grown old. 



The Boy and the Angel. 

(From "Dramatic Lyrics.") 

Morning, evening, noon and night, 
" Praise (3od I '* sang Theocrite. 

Then to his poor trade he turned. 
Whereby the daily meal was earned. 

Hard he labored, long and well ; 
O'er his work the boy's curls fell : 

But ever, at each period. 

He stopped and sang, " Praise Grod ! '* 

Then back again his curls he threw, 
And cheerful turned to work anew. 

Said Blaise, the listening monk, " Well done ; 
I doubt not thou art hea^, my son : 

"As well as if thy voice to-day 

Were praising Qod the Pope's great way. 

" This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 

Praises (Jod fro^l Peter's dome." r^^^^T^ 
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Said Theocrite, "Would God that I 

Might praise Him^ that great vay, and die ! " 

Night passed, day shone. 
And Theocrite was gone. 

With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day, 

Qod said in heaven, "Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight." 

Then Gabriel, like a rainbow's birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth ; 

Entered, in flesh, the empty cell. 

Lived there, and played the craftsman well ; 

And morning, evening, noon and night. 
Praised God in place of Theocrite. 

And from a boy, to youth he grew : 
The man put off the stripling's hue : 

The man matured, and fell away 
Into the season of decay : 

And ever o'er the trade he bent, 
And ever lived on earth content. 

(He did Grod's will ; to him, all one 
If on the earth or in the sun.) 

Qod said, " A praise is in mine ear ; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear: 

" So sing old worlds, and so 

New worlds that from my footstool go. 

"Clearer loves sound other ways: 
I miss my little human praise." 

Then forth sprang Grabriel's wings, off fell 
The flesh disguise, remained the cell. 

TlVas Easter Day : he flew to Rome, 
And paused above St. Peter's dome. 

In the tiring-room close by 
The great outer gallery, 

With his holy vestments dight, 
Stood the new Pope, Theocrite : 
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And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear^ 

Since when, a boy, he plied his trade. 
Till on his life the sickness weighed ; 

And in his cell, when death drew near, 
An angel in a dream brought cheer : 

And, rising from the sickness drear. 
He grew a priest, and now stood here. 

To the east with praise he turned, 
And on his sight the angel burned. 

'< I bore thee from thy craftsman's cell. 
And set thee here ; I did not well. 

'* Vainly I left my angel-sphere, 
Vain was thy dream of many a year. 

^<Thy Toice's praise seemed weak; it dropped — 
Creation's chorus stopped ! 

^< €k> back and praise again 
The early way, while I remain. 

^< With that weak voice of our disdain, 
Take up creation's pausing strain. 

^< Back to the cell and poor employ : 
Resume the craftsman and the boy I " 

Theocrite grew old at home ; 

A new Pope dwelt in Peter's dome. 

One Tanished as the other died : 
They sought God side by side. 
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GIORDANO BRUNO. 

Giordano Bruno, a renowned Italian philosopher and martyr, 
born at Nola, near Naples, Italy, 1548 ; burned at the stake in Rome, 
Feb. 17, 1600, charged with heresy. His best-known works are : 
"Ash-Wednesday Conversations," "The Work of the Great Key," 
"The Exploration of the Thirty Seals," "The Taper," "Expul- 
sion of the Triumphant Beast," " The Heroic Enthusiasts," and a 
great number of other writings in prose and verse. 



The Philosophy op the Universe. 

(From " The Infinity of the Universe," translation of Toland.) * 

These are the doubts, difficulties and motives, about the 
solution whereof I have said enough in the following dialogues 
to expose the intimate and radicated errors of the common phi- 
losophy, and to show the weight and worth of our own. Here 
you will meet with the reasons why we should not fear that any 
part of this Universe should fall or fly off, that the least particle 
should be lost in empty space, or be truly annihilated. Here 
you will perceive the reason of that vicissitude which may be 
observed in the constant change of all things, whereby it hap- 
pens, that there is nothing so ill but may befall us or be pre- 
vented, nor anything so good but may be lost or obtained by us ; 
since in this infinite field the parts and modes do perpetually 
vary, though the substance and the whole do eternally perse- 
vere the same. 

From this contemplation (if we do but rightly consider), it 
will follow that we ought never to be dispirited by any strange 
accidents through excess of fear or pain, nor ever be elated by 
any prosperous event through excess of hope or pleasure ; whence 
we have the way to true morality, and, following it, we would 
become the magnanimous despisers of what men of childish 
thoughts do fondly esteem, and the wise judges of the history 
of nature which is written in our minds, and the strict execu- 
tioners of those divine laws which are engraven in the center of 
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our hearts. We would know that it is no harder thing to fly 
from hence up into heaven, than to fly from heaven back again 
to the earth, that ascending thither and ascending hither are all 
one ; that we are no more circunjif erential to the other globes 
than they are to us, nor they more central to us than we are to 
them, and that none of them is more above the stars than we, 
as they are no less than we covered over or comprehended by the 
sky. Behold us therefore, free from envying them ! behold us 
delivered from the vain anxiety and foolish care of desiring to 
enjoy that good afar off, which in as great a degree we may pos- 
sess so near hand, and even at home I Behold us freed from the 
terror that they should fall upon us, any more than we should 
hope that we might fall upon them ; since every one as well as 
all of these globes are sustained by infinite ether, in which this 
our animal freely runs, and keeps to his prescribed course, as the 
rest of the planets do to theirs. ... 

We fear not, therefore, that what is accumulated in this 
world, should, by the malice of some wandering spirit, or by the 
wrath of some evil genius, be shook and scattered, as it were, 
into smoke or dust, out of this cupola of the sky, and beyond 
the starry mantle of the firmament ; nor that the nature of things 
can otherwise come to be annihilated in substance, than, as it 
seems to our eyes, that the air contained in the concavity of a 
bubble is become nothing when that bubble is burst ; because we 
know that in the world one thing ever succeeds another, there 
being no utmost bottom, whence, as by the hand of some artificer, 
things are irreparably struck into nothing. There are no ends, 
limits, margins, or walls, that keep back or subtract any parcel 
of the infinite abundance of things. Thence it is that the earth 
and sea are ever equally fertile, and thence the perpetual bright- 
ness of the sun, eternal fuel circulating to those devouring fires, 
and a supply of waters being eternally furnished to the evap- 
orated seas, from the infinite and ever renewing magazine of 
matter : so that Democritus and Epicurus, who asserted the in- 
finity of things with their perpetual variableness and restoration 
were so far more in the right than he who endeavored to account 
for the eternally same appearance of the Universe, by making 
homogeneous particles of matter ever and numerically to succeed 
one another. 

Thus the excellency of God is magnified, and the grandeur 
of his Empire made manifest ; he is not glorified in one, but in 
numberless suns, not in one earth nor in one world, but in ten 
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hundred thousatid, of infinite globes : so that this faculty of the 
intellect is not vain or arbitrary, that ever will or can add space 
to space, quantity to quantity, unity to unity, member to mem- 
ber. By this science we are loosened from the chains of a most 
narrow dungeon, and set at liberty to rove in a most august em- 
pire ; we are removed from conceited boundaries and poverty, 
to the innumerable riches of an infinite space, of so worthy a 
field, and of such beautiful worlds : this science does not, in a 
word, make a horizontal circle feigned by the eye on earth, and 
imagined by the fancy in the spacious sky. 

Of Immensity. 

(From Frith'8 '*Life of Giordano Bnmo.") 

'Tis Thou, Spirit, dost within my soul 

This weakly thought with thine own life amend ; 

Rejoicing, dost thy rapid pinions lend 
Me, and dost wing me to that lofty goal 
Where secret portals ope and fetters break. 

And thou dost grant me, by thy grace complete^ 
Fortune to spurn, and death ; O high retreat, 

Which few attain, and fewer yet forsake I 
Girdled with gates of brass in every part, 

Prisoned and bound in vain, 'tis mine to rise 

Through sparkling fields of air to pierce the skies, 
Sped and accoutered by no doubting heart, 
Till, raised on clouds of contemplation vast, 
Light, leader, law, Creator, I attain at last. 



Life Well Lost. 

Winged by desire and thee, O dear delight I 

As still the vast and succoring air I tread. 
So, mounting still, on swifter pinions sped, 

I scorn the world, and heaven receives my flight. 

And if the end of Ikaros be nigh, 

I will submit, for I shall know no pain : 
And falling dead to earth, shall rise again; 

What lowly life with such high death can vie ? 

Then speaks my heart from out the upper air, 

" Whither dost lead me ? sorrow and despair 

Attend the rash : " and thus I make reply: — ^ ^ 
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'< Fear thou no fall, nor lofty ruin sent ; 
Safely divide the clouds, and die content^ 
When such proud death is dealt thee from on high.'' 



Pabkassus Within. 

O HBABT, 'tis you my chief Parnassus are, 

Where for my safety I must ever climb. 

My wingM thoughts are Muses, who from far 
Bring gifts of beauty to the court of Time ; 
And Helicon, that fair unwasted rill, 

Springs newly in my tears upon the earth. 
And by those streams and nymphs, and by that hill, 

It pleased the gods to give a poet birth. 
No favoring hand that comes of lofty race, 

No priestly unction, nor the grant of kings, 
Can on me lay such luster and such grace, 

Nor add such heritage ; for one who sings 
Hath a crowned head, and by the sacred bay. 
His heart, his thoughts, his tears, are consecrate alway. 



Compensation. 

The moth beholds not death as forth he Bies 

Into the splendor of the living flame ; 
The hart athirst to crystal water hies. 

Nor heeds the shaft, nor fears the hunter's aim ; 
The timid bird, returning from above 

To join his mate, deems not the net is nigh ; 
Unto the light, the fount, and to my love. 

Seeing the flame, the shaft, the chains, I fly ; 
So high a torch, love-lighted in the skies. 

Consumes my soul ; and with this bow divine 
Of piercing sweetness what terrestrial vies ? 

This net of dear delight doth prison mine ; 
And I to life's last day have this desire — 
Be mine thine arrows, love, and mine thy fire* 

Life fob Song. 

Comb Muse, O Muse, so often scorned by me, 
The hope of sorrow and the balm of care, — 
Give to me speech and song, that I may be 
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Unchid by grief ; grant me such graces rare. 

As other ministering souls may never see 
Who boast thy laurel, and thy myrtle wear. 
I know no joy wherein thou hast not part, 

My speeding wind, my anchor, and my goal 
C!ome, fair Parnassus, lift thou up my heart; 

Come, Helicon, renew my thirsty soul. 
A cypress crown, O Muse, is thine to give. 

And pain eternal : take this weary frame, 
Touch me with fire, and this my death shall live 

On all men's lips and in undying fame. 



Canticle op the Shining Ones. 

(A Tribute to English Women, from ** The Nolan.") 

"Nothing I envy, Jove, from this thy sky," 
Spake Neptune thus, and raised his lofty crest. 

" (jod of the waves," said Jove, " thy pride runs high ; 
What more wouldst add to own thy stem behest ? " 

" Thou," spake the god, " dost rule the fiery span, 
The circling spheres, the glittering shafts of day ; 

Greater am I, who in the realm of man 
Bule Thames, with all his Nymphs in fair array. 

" In this my breast I hold the fruitful land, 
The vasty reaches of the trembling sea ; 

And what in night's bright dome, or day's, shall stand 
Before these radiant maids who dwell with me ? " 

" Not thine," said Jove, " god of the watery mount, 
To exceed my lot ; but thou my lot shalt share : 

Thy heavenly maids among my stars I'll count, 
And thou shalt own the stars beyond compare ! " 
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JEAN DE LA BRUYfeRE. 

Jean de la. Bruy^re, a famous French moralist and keen 
satirist, born in Paris, August, 1645 ; died at Versailles, May 10, 
1696. Appointed tutor of the dauphin, he spent a large part of his 
life at the court of Louis XIV. His great work, on which his repu- 
tation rests, " The Characters of Theophrastus, Translated from the 
Greek, with the Characters or Manners of this Century " (1688), 
was a cloak for the keenest and most sagacious observations on the 
characters and manners of the court. It abounds in wit, shows him 
to have been an excellent judge of men, and is written in an admi- 
rable style. The number of " characters " was greatly increased as 
the various editions came out. Numerous keys appeared, the first 
in 1720. It has been translated into well nigh every nlodem lan- 
guage. A true philosopher, desiring but to lead a quiet life with 
his books and friends, only his worth and tact enabled him always 
to preserve his dignity among the ignorant and arrogant courtiers. 



Op Fashion. 

(From the "Characters.'') 

It is very foolish, and betrays what a small mind we have, 
to allow fashion to sway us in everything that regards taste ; in 
our way of living, our health, and our conscience. Game is out 
of fashion, and therefore insipid ; and fashion forbids to cure a 
fever by bleeding. This long while it has also not been fashion- 
able to depart this life shriven by Theotimus ; now none but 
the common people are saved by his pious exhortations, and he 
has already beheld his successor. 

To have a hobby is not to have a taste for what is good and 
beautiful, but for what is rare and singular and for what no one 
else can match ; it is not to like things which are perfect, but 
those which are most sought after and fashionable. It is not an 
amusement, but a passion ) and often so violent that in the mean- 
ness of its object it yields only to love and ambition. Neither 
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is it a passion for everything scarce and in vogue, but only for 
some particular object which is rare and yet in fashion. 

The lover of flowers has a garden in the suburbs, where he 
spends all his time from sunrise till sunset. Ton see him stand- 
ing there, and would think he had taken root in the midst of 
his tulips before his " Solitaire " : he opens his eyes wide, rubs 
his hands, stoops down and looks closer at it; it never before 
seemed to him so handsome ; he is in an ecstasy of joy, and 
leaves it to go to the " Orient," then to the " Veuve," from 
thence to the "Cloth of Gold," on to the " Agatha," and at last 
returns to the "Solitaire," where he remains, is tired out, sits 
down, and forgets his dinner ; he looks at the tulip and admires 
its shade, shape, color, sheen, and edges, — its beautiful form 
and calyx: but God and Nature are not in his thoughts, for 
they do not go beyond the bulb of his tulips, which he would 
not sell for a thousand crowns, though he will give it to you for 
nothing when tulips are no longer in fashion, and carnations are 
all the rage. This rational being, who has a soul and professes 
some religion, comes home tired and half starved, but very much 
pleased with his day's work : he has seen some tulips. 

Talk to another of the healthy look of the crops, of a plenti- 
ful harvest, of a good vintage, and you will find he only cares 
for fruit, and understands not a single word you say. Then 
turn to figs and melons ; tell him that this year the pear-trees 
are so heavily laden with fruit that the branches almost break, 
that there is abundance of peaches : and you address him in a 
language he completely ignores, and he will not answer you, for 
his sole hobby is plum-trees. Do not even speak to him of your 
plum-trees, for he is only fond of a certain kind, and laughs and 
sneers at the mention of any others ; he takes you to his tree 
and cautiously gathers this exquisite plum, divides it, gives you 
one half, keeps the other himself, and exclaims, " How delicious! 
do you like it? is it not heavenly? You cannot find its equal 
anywhere " ; and then his nostrils dilate, and he can hardly con- 
tain his joy and pride under an appearance of modesty. What 
a wonderful person, never enough praised and admired, whose 
name will be handed down to future ages I Let me look at his 
mien and shape whilst he is still in the land of the living, that I 
may study the features and the countenance of a man who, alone 
amongst mortals, is the happy possessor of such a plum. 

Visit a third, and he will talk to you about his brother col- 
lectoi's, but especially of Diognetes. He admits that he admii-ea 
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him, but that he understands him less than ever. " Perhaps you 
imagine,'^ he continues, ^^ that he endeavors to learn something 
of his medals, and considers them speaking evidences of certain 
facts that have happened, — fixed and unquestionable monuments 
of ancient history. If you do, you are wholly wrong. Perhaps 
you think that all the trouble he takes to become master of a me- 
dallion with a certain head on it is because he will be delighted 
to possess an uninterrupted series of emperoi's. If you do, you 
are more hopelessly wrong than ever. Diognetes knows when a 
coin is worn, when the edges are rougher than they ought to be, 
or when it looks as if it had been newly struck. All the draw- 
ers of his cabinet are full, and there is only room for one coin ; 
this vacancy so shocks him that in reality he spends all his 
property and literally devotes his whole lifetime to fill it." . . . 

Another man criticises those people who make long voyages 
either through nervousness or to gratify their curiosity; who 
write no narrative or memoirs, and do not even keep a journal ; 
who go to see, and see nothing, or forget what they have seen ; 
who only wish to get a look at towei-s or steeples they never 
saw before, and to cross other rivers than the Seine or the Loire ; 
who leave their own country merely to return again, and like to 
be absent, so that one day it may be said they have come from 
afar. So far this critic is right and is worth listening to. 

But when he adds that books are more instructive than 
traveling, and gives me to understand he has a library, I wish to 
see it. I call on this gentleman, and at the very foot of the 
stairs I almost faint with the smell of the russia-leather bindings 
of his books. In vain he shouts in my ears, to encourage me, 
that they are all with gilt edges and hand-tooled, that they are 
the best editions, — and he names some of them, one after an- 
other, — and that his library is full of them, except a few places 
painted so carefully that everybody takes them for shelves and 
real books and is deceived. He also informs me that he never 
reads, nor sets foot in this library, and now only accompanies 
me to oblige me. I thank him for his politeness, but feel as he 
does on the subject, and would not like to visit the tan-pit which 
he calls a library. 

Some people immoderately thirst after knowledge, and are 
unwilling to ignore any branch of it, so they study them all and 
master none ; they are fonder of knowing much than of know- 
ing some things well, and had rather be superficial smatterers in 
seveml sciences than be thoroughly acquainted with one. , 
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Other people have a master-kej to all sciences^ but never 
enter there ; they spend their lives in trying to decipher the 
Eastern and Northern languages, those of both the Indies, of 
the two Poles, nay, the language spoken in the moon itself. 
The most useless idioms, the oddest and most hieroglyphical- 
looking characters, are just those which awaken their passion 
and induce them to study ; they pity those persons who ingenu- 
ously content themselves with knowing their own language, or 
at most the Greek and Latin tongues. Such men read all his- 
torians and know nothing of history; they run through all 
books, but are not the wiser for any ; they are absolutely igno- 
rant of all facts and principles, but they possess as abundant a 
store and gamer-house of words and phrases as can well be im- 
agined, which weighs them down, and with which they overload 
their memory, whilst their mind remains a blank. . • . 

Who can describe all the different kinds of hobbies ? • . . 

A fashionable person is like a certain blue flower which 
grows wild in the fields, chokes the corn, spoils the crops, and 
takes up the room of something better ; it has no beauty nor 
value but what is owing to a momentary caprice, which dies out 
almost as soon as sprung up. To-day it is all the rage, and the 
ladies are decked with it; to-morrow it is neglected and left to 
the common herd. 

A person of merit, on the contrary, is a flower we do not 
describe by its color, but call by its name, — which we cultivate 
for its beauty or fragrance, such as a lily or a rose ; one of the 
charms of nature : one of those things which beautify the world, 
belonging to all times, admired and popular for centuries, valued 
by our fathers, and by us in imitation of them, and not at all 
harmed by the dislike or antipathy of a few. . . . 

Every hour is itself, and in respect to us, is unique ; when 
once it is gone, it is entirely lost, and millions of ages will not 
bring it back again ; days, months, and years are swallowed up 
and irrevocably lost in the abyss of time ; time itself shall be 
destroyed ; it is but a point in the immense space of eternity, 
and will be erased. There are several slight and frivolous peri- 
ods of time which are unstable, pass away, and may be called 
fashions : such as grandeur, favor, riches, power, authority, in- 
dependence, pleasure, joy, and superfluities. What will become 
of such fashions when time itself shall have disappeared? Vir- 
'tue alone, now so little in fashion, will last longer than time. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

William Cullen Bryant^ an American poet and journalist, 
bom at Cummington, Mass., Nov. 3, 1794 ; died in New York, June 
12, 1878. His father was an eminent physician and surgeon. In 
his ninth year he began to make verses. 

From early childhood he took an active interest in public affairs. 
When, in 1807, the Embargo Act was passed, the boy, catching the 
spirit of the times, wrote some satirical verses objurgating Jeffer- 
son. His father encouraged him to write more of the same sort. 
He obeyed, and produced a poem which was published in 1808, 
with the following title : " The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times. 
A Satire. By a Youth of Thirteen.'' The poem attracted some at- 
tention, and was favorably noticed in the Monthly Anthology, A few 
months later a second edition was published. The volume contained 
some additional poems, the longest of which was '< The Spanish 
Revolution." 

After a few months of preparatory study Bryant entered the 
Sophomore Class of Williams College. He desired a wider course 
of study than this college then afforded, and having, after two terms 
spent tiiere, obtained an honorable dismission, he applied himself 
to study at home, intending to enter Yale. His father's restricted 
means prevented his doing this, and his college days came to an end. 

In 1825 Bryant went to New York, to become the co-editor of 
the New York Review and Athenceum Magazine, a monthly publica- 
tion, which was discontinued in the following year. Bryant then 
became assistant editor of the Evening Post, under William Cole- 
man. On Coleman's death, in 1829, Bryant became chief editor of 
that paper, a position which he held for half a century, until his 
death. 

Bryant's career as a journalist covered many eventful years in 
our history ; and his editorials, if collected, would fill many volumes. 

Bryant's active life ended only with the close of his earthly 
existence. 

On May 29, 1878, Bryant, then fourscore and four years old, 
delivered an address at the unveiling of the bust of Mazzini, in 
Central Park, New York. 

His books include : " Letters of a Traveler " (1866) ; " Letters 
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from Spain " (1869) 5 " Letters from the East " (1869) ; and a « Pop- 
ular History of the United States," with S. EL Gay (4 vols., 1878- 
1882). His " Poems *' appeared in New York in 1832, and Wash- 
ington Trying reprinted them in London, where they went through 
several editions. This book was followed by " The Fountain and 
Other Poems" (1842), and "The White-Footed Deer and Other 
Poems " (1844). His complete edition was issued in Philadelphia 
in 1846. In his old age Bryant began a translation of the " Iliad " 
and " Odyssey " in blank verse ; and his last great poem was " The 
Flood of Years," a noble pendant to " Thanatopsis." Among his 
poems that have become popular &tvorites are : the " Forest Hymn," 
« The West Wind," " June," " Death of the Flowers," and " Hymn 
to Death." 

The Death of the Flowbbs. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and 

stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas I they all are in their graves, the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain, 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones^ again. 

The windflower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague on 

men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, glade, and 

glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such days will 

come. 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home ; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are 

still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill^ 
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The south wind seaiohes for the flowers whose fragrance late he 

bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side : 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief : 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours. 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 

FoBEST Hymn. 

Thb groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them, — ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication. For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences. 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 

Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 

Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 

All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 

His spirit with the thought of boundless power 

And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world's riper years, neglect 

Qod^s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised ? Let me, at least, 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood. 

Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it fijid 

Acceptance in His ear. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze. 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died /^t 
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Ajnong their branches, till, at last, they stood, 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark. 

Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 

Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 

Beport not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here — thou fill'st 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

In music ; — thou art in the cooler breath, 

That from the inmost darkness of the place. 

Comes, scarcely felt ; — the barky trunks, the ground. 

The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 

Here is continual worship ; — nature, here. 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love. 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around. 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, 'midst its herbs. 

Wells softly forth and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades. 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 

Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak — 

By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 

Almost annihilated — not a prince. 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep. 

E'er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 

Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower. 

With scented breath, and look so like a smile. 

Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold, 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 

My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on. 
In silence, round me — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
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The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo I all grow old and die — but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses — ever gay and beautifiil youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth's charms : upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
Ajid yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his archenemy Death — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne — the sepulcher. 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
ALround them ; — and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Betire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies. 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are still. Oh, God ! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
• With all the waters of the firmament. 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages ; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities — who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power. 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ? 
Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty^ 
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And to the beautiful order of thy works. 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 



» 



Thanatopsis. 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible f orms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart ; — 
Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature^s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, — 
Gomes a still voice — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements. 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone — nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings. 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good. 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepulcher. — The hills 
Eock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
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Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round all, 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 

Of morning — and the Barcan desert pierce. 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 

Save his own dashings — yet — the dead are there ; 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 

Li their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest — and what if thou withdraw 

Unheeded by the living — and no friend 

Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall come. 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men. 

The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 

And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man, — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 

By those, who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
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To A Waterfowl. 

Whitheb, 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 

The Battle-Field. 

Once this soft turf, this rivulet's sands, 

Were trampled by a hurrying crowd. 
And fiery hearts and armM hands 

Encountered in the battle-cloud. 
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Ah ! never shall the land forget 
How gashed the life-blood of her brave — 

Gushed^ warm with hope and courage yet^ 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now all is calm, and fresh and still, 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 
Ajid talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kine are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle-cry ; 

Oh, be it never heard again ! 

Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 

Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 

A friendless warfare ! lingering long 

Through weary day and weary year. 
A wild and many-weaponed throng 

Hang on thy front, and flank and rear. 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 

And blanch not at thy chosen lot, 
The timid good may stand aloft, 

The sage may frown — yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last. 

The victory of endurance bom. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 

And dies among his worshipers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 
When they who helped thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust. 
Like those who fell in battle here. 

Another hand thy sword shall wield. 

Another hand thy standard wave. 
Till from the trumpet's mouth is pealed 

The blast of triumph o'er thy grave. ^ j 
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To The Past. 

Thou unrelenting Past ! 
Stem are the fetters round thy dark domain^ 

And fetters, sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 

Far in thy realm withdrawn 
Old empires sit in suUenness and gloom, 

And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadows of thy womb. 

Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Touth, Manhood, Age, that draws us to the ground. 

And last, Man's life on earth, 
Olide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 

Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast my earlier friends — the good, the kind — 

Yielded to thee with tears — 
The venerable form, the exalted mind. 

My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back — yearns with desire intense. 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 

In vain I — Thy gates deny 
All passage save to those who hence depart 

Kor to the streaming eye 
Thou givest them back, nor to the broken heart 

In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown. To thee 

Earth's wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the waters to the sea : 

Labors of good 4o man. 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith ; 

Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 

Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered. 

With thee are silent Fame, 
Forgotten Arts, and Wisdom disappeared. 
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Thine for a space are they. 
Yet thou shalt yield thy treasures up at last ; 

Thy gates shall yet give way, 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past! 

All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest time 

Shall then come forth, to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. 

They have not perished — no ! 
Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 

Smiles, radiant long ago. 
And features, the great soid's apparent seat : 

All shall come back. Each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again : 

Alone shall Evil die, 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 

And then shall I behold 
Him by whose kind paternal side I sprung ; 

And her who, still and cold. 
Fills the next grave — the beautiful and young. 
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JAMES BRYCE. 

Jambs Bbygb, Scotch barrister and professor of law, son of 
James Bryce, LL.D., of Glasgow^ was bom in Belfast, Ireland, 
May 10, 1838. He was educated at the High School and Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and at Trinity College, Oxford, from which he 
was graduated in 1862. He afterward studied for a time at Heidel- 
berg. In 1862 he was elected Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and in 1867 was called to jbhe bar of Lincoln's Inn, where he 
practiced for a number of years. He was made Regius Professor 
of Civil Law at Oxford in 1870, and has been a lecturer at the 
Inns of Court. In 1874 he unsuccessfully contested the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Wick. In 1880 he was elected Liberal mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, and in 1885 was elected for South 
Aberdeen, and returned without opposition for South Aberdeen in 
1886, and made Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
the Gladstone Cabinet. In the autumn of 1876 he made a trip to 
Western Asia and ascended Mount Ararat, an account of which 
he published later. He is the author of " The Holy Roman Em- 
pire " (1864), (ninth edition, 1874) ; " The Trade-Marks Registra- 
tion Acts " (1875), with Introduction and Notes (1877) ; « Trans- 
caucasia and Ararat" (1877), (third edition, 1888); and "The 
American Commonwealth," his last and greatest work (1888), 
enlarged and revised (1892), and again (1894-1896). 



Why Gbeat Men Abb not Chosen Pbbsidbnts. 

(Prom "The American Commonwealth.*') 

EuBOPEANS often ask, and Americans do not always explain, 
how it happens that this great office, the greatest in the world, 
unless we except the Papacy, to which any man can rise by his 
own merits, is not more frequently filled by great and striking 
men? In America, which is beyond all other countries the 
country of a "career open to talents," a country, moreover, in 
which political life is unusually keen and political ambition 
widely diffused, it might be expected that the highest place 
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would always be won by a man of brilliant gifts. But since 
the heroes of the Revolution died out with Jefferson and Adams 
and Madison some sixty years ago, no person except General 
Grant has reached the chair whose name would have been re- 
membered had he not been President, and no President except 
Abraham Lincoln has displayed rare or striking qualities in the 
chair. Who now knows or cares to know anything about the 
personality of James K. Polk or Franklin Pierce? The only 
thing remarkable about them is that being so commonplace 
they should have climbed so high. 

Several reasons may be suggested for the fact, which Ameri- 
cans are themselves the first to admit. 

One is that the proportion of first-rate ability drawn into 
politics is smaller in America than in most European countries. 
This is a phenomenon whose causes mu^t be elucidated later: 
in the meantime it is enough to say that in France and Italy, 
where half-revolutionary conditions have made public life 
exciting and accessible; in Germany, where an admirably- 
organized civil service cultivates and develops statecraft with 
unusual success; in England, where many persons of wealth 
and leisure seek to enter the political arena, while burning 
questions touch the interests of all classes and make men eager 
observers of the combatants, the total quantity of talent devoted 
to parliamentary or administrative work is far larger, relatively 
to the population, than in America, where much of the best 
ability, both for thought and for action, for planning and for 
executing, rushes into a field which is comparatively narrow in 
Europe, the business of developing the material resources of 
the country. 

Another is that the methods and habits of Congress, and 
indeed of political life generally, seem to give fewer opportuni- 
ties for personal distinction, fewer modes in which a man may 
commend himself to his countrymen by eminent capacity in 
thought, in speech, or in administration, than is the case in the 
free countries of Europe. This is a point to be explained in 
later chapters. I merely note here in passing what will there 
be dwelt on. 

A third reason is that eminent men make more enemies, and 
give those enemies more assailable points, than obscure men do. 
They are therefore in so far less desirable candidates. It is 
true that the eminent man has also made more friends, that his 
name is more widely known, and may be greeted ^\^A9YA^|^ 
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cheers. Other things being equal, the famous man is preferable. 
But other things never are equal. The famous man has prob- 
ably attacked some leaders in his own party, has supplanted 
others, has expressed his dislike to the crotchet of some active 
section, has perhaps committed errors which are capable of being 
magnified into offenses. No man stands long before the public 
and bears a part in great affairs without giving openings to 
censorious criticism. Fiercer far than the light which beats 
upon a throne is the light which beats upon a presidential can- 
didate, -searching out all the recesses of his past life. Hence, 
when the choice lies between a brilliant man and a safe man, 
the safe man is preferred. Party feeling, strong enough to 
cany in on its back a man without conspicuous positive merits, 
is not always strong enough to procure forgiveness for a man 
with positive faults. 

A European finds that this phenomenon needs in its turn to 
be explained, for in the free countries of Europe brilliancy, be 
it eloquence in speech, or some striking achievement in war or 
administration, or the power through whatever means of some- 
how impressing the popular imagination, is what makes a leader 
triumphant. Why should it be otherwise in America ? Because 
in America party loyalty and party organization have been hith- 
erto so perfect that anyone put forward by the party will get the 
full party vote if his character is good and his " record," as they 
call it, unstained. The safe candidate may not draw in quite so 
many votes from the moderate men of the other side as the 
brilliant one would, but he will not lose nearly so many from 
his own ranks. Even those who admit his mediocrity will vote 
straight when the moment for voting comes. Besides the ordi- 
nary American voter does not object to mediocrity. He has a 
lower conception of the qualities requisite to make a statesman 
than those who direct public opinion in Europe have. He likes 
his candidate to be sensible, vigorous, and, above all, what he 
calls "magnetic," and does not value, because he sees no need 
for, originality or profundity, a fine culture or a wide knowl- 
edge. Candidates are selected to be run for nomination by 
knots of persons who, however expert as party tacticians, are 
usually commonplace men ; and the choice between those se- 
lected for nomination is made by a very large body, an assembly 
of over eight hundred delegates from the local party organiza- 
tions over the country, who are certainly no better than ordi- 
nary citizens. How this process works will be seen more fully. 
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when I come to speak of those Nominating Conventions which 
are so notable a feature in American politics. 

It must also be remembered that the merits of a President 
are one thing and those of a candidate another thing. An em- 
inent American is reported to have said to friends who wished 
to put him forward, " Gentlemen, let there be no mistake. I 
should make a good President, but a very bad candidate." Now 
to a party it is more important that its nominee should be a 
good candidate than that he should turn out a good President. 
A nearer danger is a greater danger. As Saladin says in The 
Talisman^ " A wild cat in a chamber is more dangerous than a 
lion in a distant desert." It will be a misfortune to the party, 
a^ well as to the country, if the candidate elected should prove 
a bad President. But it is a greater misfortune to the party 
that it should be beaten in the impending election, for the evil 
of losing national patronage will have come four years sooner. 
" B," (so reason the leaders) " who is one of our possible candi- 
dates, may be an abler man than A, who is the other. But we 
have a better chance of winning with A than with B, while X, 
the candidate of our opponents, is anyhow no better than A. 
We must therefore run A." This reasoning is all the more 
forcible because the previous career of the possible candidates 
has generally made it easier to say who will succeed as a can- 
didate than who will succeed as a President; and because the 
wire-pullers with whom the choice rests are better judges of 
the former question than of the latter. 

After all, too, and this is a point much less obvious to 
Europeans than to Americans, a President need not be a man 
of brilliant intellectual gifts. Englishmen, imagining him as 
something like their Prime Minister, assume that he ought to 
be a dazzling orator, able to sway legislatures or multitudes, 
possessed also of the constructive powers that can devise a 
great policy or frame a comprehensive piece of legislation. 
They forget that the President does not sit in Congress, that he 
ought not to address meetings, except on ornamental and 
(usually) non-political occasions, that he cannot submit bills 
nor otherwise influence the action of the legislature. His main 
duties are to be prompt and firm in securing the due execution 
of the laws and maintaining the public peace, careful and 
upright in the choice of the executive ofiicials of the country. 
Eloquence, whose value is apt to be overrated in all free coun- 
tries, imagination, profundity of thought or extent of knowledge^j 
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are all in so far a gain to him that they make of him a bigger 
man, and help him to gain a greater influence over the nation, 
an influence which, if he be a true patriot, he may use for its 
good. But they are not necessary for the due discharge in 
ordinary times of the duties of his post. A man may lack them 
and yet make an excellent President. Four-fifths of his work 
is the same in kind as that which devolves on the chairman of a 
commercial company or the manager of a i-ailway, the work of 
choosing good subordinates, seeing that they attend to their 
business, and taking a sound practical view of such administra- 
tive questions as require his decision. Firmness, common sense, 
and most of all, honesty, an honesty above all suspicion of per- 
sonal interest, are the qualities which the country chiefly needs 
in its chief magistrate. 

So far we have been considering personal merits. But in 
the selection of a candidate many considerations have to be 
regarded besidqis personal merits, whether they be the merits of 
a candidate, or of a possible President. The chief of these con- 
siderations is the amount of support which can be secured from 
different States or from different regions, or, as the Americans 
say, " sections," of the Union. State feeling and sectional feel- 
ing are powerful factors in a presidential election. The North- 
west, including the States from Indiana to Minnesota, is now 
the most populous region of the Union, and therefore counts 
for most in an election. It naturally conceives that its inter- 
ests will be best protected by one who knows them from birth 
and residence. Hence prima facie a North-western man makes 
the best candidate. A large State casts a heavier vote in the 
election ; and every State is of course more likely to be carried 
by one of its own children than by a stranger, because his 
fellow-citizens, while they feel honored by the choice, gain also 
a substantial advantage, having a better prospect of such favors 
as the administration can bestow. Hence, caeteris paribus^ a 
man from a large State is preferable as a candidate. New York 
casts thirty-six votes in the presidential election, Pennsylvania 
thirty, Ohio twenty-three, Illinois twenty-two, while Vermont 
and Rhode Island have but four, Delaware, Nevada, and Oregon 
only three votes each. It is therefore, parties being usually 
very evenly balanced, better worth while to have an inferior 
candidate from one of the larger States, who may cany the 
whole weight of his State with him, than a somewhat superior 
candidate from one of the smaller States, who will carry only 
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three or four votes. The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that some States are already safe for one or other party, 
while others are doubtful. The North-western and New Eng- 
land States are most of them certain to go Republican : and the 
Southern States are (at present) all of them certain to go 
Democratic. It is more important to gratify a doubtful State 
than one you have got already ; and hence, caeteri^ paribus^ a 
candidate from a doubtful State, such as New York or Indiana, 
is to be preferred. 

Other minor disqualifying circumstances require less ex- 
planation. A Roman Catholic, or an avowed disbeliever in 
Christianity, would be an undesirable candidate. Since the 
close of the Civil War, any one who fought, especially if he 
fought with distinction, in the Northern army, has enjoyed 
great advantages, for the soldiers of that army, still numerous, 
rally to his name. The two elections of General Grant, who 
knew nothing of politics, and the fact that his influence sur- 
vived the faults of his long administration, are the best evidence 
of the weight of this consideration. It told heavily in favor 
of both Hayes and Garfield. Similarly a person who fought 
in the Southern army would be a bad candidate, for he might 
alienate the North. 

On a railway journey in the Far West in 1883, I fell in 
with two newspaper men from the State of Indiana, who were 
taking their holiday. The conversation turned on the next 
presidential election. They spoke hopefully of the chances 
for nomination by their party of an Indiana man, a compara- 
tively obscure person, whose name I had never heard. I ex- 
pressed some surprise that he should be thought of. They 
observed that he had done well in State politics, that there 
was nothing against him, that Indiana would work for him. 
**But," I rejoined, "ought you not to have a man of more com- 
manding character. There is Senator A. Everybody tells me 
that he b the shrewdest and most experienced man in 'your 
party, and that he has a perfectly clean record. Why not run 
him?" "Why, yes," they answered, "that is all true. But 
you see he comes from a small State, and we have got that 
State already. Besides, he wasn't in the war. Our man was. 
Indiana's vote is worth having, and if our man is run, we can 
carry Indiana." 

"Surely the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
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understanding, nor yet favor to men of skill, but time and 
chance happeneth to them all." 

These secondary considerations do not always prevail. In- 
tellectual ability and force of character must influence the 
choice of a candidate, and their influence is sometimes decisive. 
They count for more when times are so critical that the need 
for a strong man is felt. Reformers declare that their weight 
will go on increasing as the disgust of good citizens with the 
methods of professional politicians increases. But for many 
generations past it is not the greatest men in the Roman Church 
that have been chosen Popes, nor the most brilliant men in the 
Anglican Church that have been appointed Archbishops of 
Canterbury. 

Although several Presidents have survived their departure 
from office by many years, only one, John Quincy Adams, has 
played a part in politics after quitting the White House. It 
may be that the ex-President has not been a great leader before 
his accession to office ; it may be that he does not care to exert 
himself after he has held and dropped the great prize, and found 
(one may safely add) how little of a prize it is. Something, 
however, must also be ascribed to other features of the politi- 
cal system of the country. It is often hard to find a vacancy in 
the representation of a given State through which to re-enter 
Congress ; it is disagreeable to recur to the arts by which seats 
are secured. Past greatness is rather an incumbrance than a 
help to resuming a political career. Exalted power, on which 
the unsleeping eye of hostile critics was fixed, has probably dis- 
closed all a President's weaknesses, and has either forced him 
to make enemies by disobliging adherents, or exposed him to 
censure for subservience to party interests. He is regarded as 
having had hia day ; he belongs already to the past, and unless, 
like Grant, he is endeared to the people by the memory of some 
splendid service, he soon sinks into the crowd or avoids neglect 
by retirement. Possibly he may deserve to be forgotten ; but 
more frequently he is a man of sufficient ability and character 
to make the experience he has gained valuable to the country, 
could it be retained in a place where he might turn it to account. 
They managed things better at Rome in the days of the repub- 
lic, gathering into their Senate all the fame and experience, all 
the wisdom and skill, of those who had ruled and fought as con- 
suls and pretors at home and abroad. 

^^ What shall we do with our ex-Presidents? " is a <}ae0ti(»i 
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often put in America, but never yet answered. The position of 
a past chief magistrate is not a happy one. He has been a spe^ 
cies of sovereign at home. He is received — General Grant was 
— with almost royal honors abroad. His private income may 
be insufficient to enable him to live in ease, yet he cannot with- 
out loss of dignity, the country's dignity as well as his own, go 
back to practice at the bar or become a partner in a mercantile 
firm. If he tries to enter the Senate, it may happen that there 
is no seat vacant for his own State, or that the majority in the 
State legislature is against him. It has been suggested that he 
might be given a seat in that chamber as an extra member ; but 
to this plan there is the objection that it would give to the State 
from which he comes a third senator, and thus put other States 
at a disadvantage. In any case, however, it would seem only 
right to bestow such a pension as would relieve him from the 
necessity of re-entering business or a profession. 

We may now answer the question from which we started. 
Great men are not chosen Presidents, firstly, because great men 
are rare in politics ; secondly, because the method of choice does 
not bring them to the top ; thirdly, because they are not, in quiet 
times, absolutely needed. Subsequent chapters will, I hope, 
further elucidate the matter. Meantime, I may observe that the 
Presidents, regarded historically, fall into three periods, the sec- 
ond inferior to the first, the third rather better than the second. 

Down till the election of Andrew Jackson in 1828, all the 
Presidents have been statesmen in the European sense of the 
word, men of education, of administrative experience, of a cer- 
tain largeness of view and dignity of character. All except the 
first two had served in the great office of secretary of state ; all 
were well known to the nation from the part they had played. 
In the second period, from Jackson till the outbreak of the Civil 
War in 1861, the Presidents were either mere politicians, such 
as Van Buren, Polk, or Buchanan, or else successful soldiers, 
such as Harrison or Taylor, whom their party found useful as 
figure-heads. They were intellectual pygmies beside the real 
leaders of that generation — Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. A 
new series begins with Lincoln in 1861. He and General Grant 
his successor, who cover sixteen years between them, belong to 
the history of the world. The other less distinguished Presi- 
dents of this period contrast favorably with the Polks and 
Pierces of the days before the war, but they are not, like the 
early Presidents, the first men of the country. Jf we compare. 
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the eighteen Presidents who haye been elected to office since 
1799 with the nineteen EInglish prime ministers of the same hun- 
dred years, there are but six of the latter, and at least eight of 
the former whom history calls personally insignificant, while 
only Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Grant can claim to be- 
long to a front rank represented in the English list by seyen or 
possibly eight names. It would seem that the natural selection 
of the English parliamentary system, eyen as modified by the 
aristocratic habits of that country, has more tendency to bring 
the highest gifts to the highest place than the more artificial 
selection of America. 



The Ascent of Ababat. 

(From "Transcaucasia and Ararat.") 

Aboxtt 1 A.M. we got off, thirteen in alU and made straight 
across the grassy hollows for the ridges which trend up towards 
the great cone, running parallel in a west-northwesterly direc- 
tion, and inclosing between them seyeral long narrow depres- 
sions, hardly deep enough to be called yalleys. The Kurds led 
the way, and at first we made pretty good progress. The Cos- 
sacks seemed fair walkers, though less stalwart than the Kurds ; 
the pace generally was better than that with which Swiss 
guides start. Howeyer, we were soon cruelly undeceiyed. In 
twenty-five minutes there came a steep bit, and at the top of it 
they flung themselves down on the grass to rest. So did we all. 
Less than half a mile farther, down they dropped again, and 
this time we were obliged to give tlie signal for resuming the 
march. In another quarter of an hour they were down once 
more, and so it continued for the rest of the way. Every ten 
minutes' walking — it was seldom steep enough to be called 
actual climbing — was followed by seven or eight minutes of 
sitting still, smoking and chattering. How they did chatter I 
It was to no purpose that we continued to move on when they 
sat down, or that we rose to go befoi*e they had sufficiently 
rested. They looked at one another, so far as I could make 
out by the faint light, and occasionally they laughed ; but they 
would not and did not stir till such time as pleased themselves. 
We were helpless. Impossible to go on alone ; impossible also 
to explain to them why every moment was precious, for the 
acquaintance who had acted as interpreter had been obliged to 
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stay behind at Sardarbulakh, and we were absolutely without 
means of communication with our companions. One could not 
even be angry, had there been any use in that, for they were 
perfectly good-humored. It was all very well to beckon them, 
or pull them by the elbow, or clap them on the back ; they 
thought this was only our fun, and sat still and chattered all the 
same. When it grew light enough to see the hands of a watch, 
and mark how the hours advanced while the party did not, we 
began for a second time to despair of success. 

About 3 A.M. there suddenly sprang up from behind the 
Median mountains the morning star, shedding a light such as 
no star ever gave in these northern climes of ours, — a light 
that almost outshone the moon. An hour later it began to pale 
in the first faint flush of yellowish light that spread over the 
eastern heaven ; and first the rocky masses above us, then Little 
Ararat, throwing behind him a gigantic shadow, then the long 
lines of mountains beyond the Araxes, became revealed, while 
the wide Araxes plain still lay dim and shadowy below. One 
by one the stars died out as the yellow turned to a deeper glow 
that shot forth in long streamers, the rosy fingers of the dawn, 
from the horizon to the zenith. Cold and ghostly lay the snows 
on the mighty cone ; till at last, there came upon their top- 
most slope, six thousand feet above us, a sudden blush of pink. 
Swiftly it floated down the eastern face, and touched and kin- 
dled the rocks just above us. Then the sun flamed out, ana in 
a moment the Araxes valley and all the hollows of the savage 
ridges we were crossing were flooded with overpowering light. 

It was nearly six o'clock, and progress became easier now 
that we could see our way distinctly. The Cossacks seemed to 
grow lazier, halting as often as before and walking less briskly ; 
in fact, they did not relish the exceeding roughness of the 
jagged lava ridges along whose tops or sides we toiled. I could 
willingly have lingered here myself; for in the hollows, wher- 
ever a little soil appeared, some interesting plants were grow- 
ing, whose similarity to and difference from the Alpine species 
of Western Europe alike excited one's curiosity. Time allowed 
me to secure only a few ; I trusted to get more on the way 
back, but this turned out to be impossible. As we scrambled 
along a ridge above a long narrow winding glen filled with 
loose blocks, one of the Kurds suddenly swooped down like a 
vulture from the height on a spot at the bottom, and began 
peering and grubbing among the stones. In a minute or two 
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he cried out, and the rest followed ; he had found a spring, and 
by scraping in the gravel had made a tiny basin out of which 
we could manage to drink a little. Here was a fresh cause of 
delay: everybody was thii-sty, and everybody must drink; not 
only the water which, as we afterwards saw, trickled down 
hither under the stones from a snow-bed seven hundred feet 
higher, but the water mixed with some whisky from a flask 
my friend carried, which even in this highly diluted state the 
Cossacks took to heartily. Wlien at last we got them up and 
away again, they began to waddle and strangle ; after a while 
two or three sat doNvn, and plainly gave us to see they would 
go no farther. By the time we had reached a little snow-bed 
whence the now strong sun was drawing a stream of water, and 
halted on the rocks beside it for bi*eakfast, there were only two 
Cossacks and the four Kuixis left with us, the rest having scat- 
tered themselves about somewhere lower down. We had no 
idea what instructions they had received, nor whether indeed 
they had been told anything except to bring us as far as they 
could, to see that the Kurds brought the baggage, and to fetch 
us back again, which last was essential for Jaafar's peace of 
mind. We concluded therefore that if left to themselves they 
would probably wait our return ; and the day was running on 
so fast that it was clear there was no more time to be lost in 
trying to drag them along with us. 

Accordingly I resolved to take what I wanted in the way 
of food, and start at my own pace. My friend, who carried 
more weight, and had felt the want of training on our way up, 
decided to come no farther, but wait about here, and look out 
for me towards nightfall. We noted the landmarks carefully, 
— the little snow-bed, the head of the glen covered with red- 
dish masses of stone and gravel; and high above it, standing 
out of the face of the great cone of Ararat, a bold peak or 
rather projecting tooth of black rock, which our Cossacks called 
the Monastery, and which, I suppose from the same fancied 
resemblance to a building, is said to be called in Tatar Tach 
Kilissa, "the church rock." It is doubtless an old cone of 
eruption, about thirteen thousand feet in height, and is really 
the upper end of the long ridge we had been following, which 
may perhaps represent a lava flow from it, or the edge of a fis- 
sure which at this point found a vent. . . . 

It was an odd position to be in : guides of two different 
races, unable to communicate either with us or with one an- , 
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other ; guides who could not lead and would not follow ; guides 
one-half of whom were supposed to be there to save us from 
being robbed and murdered by the other half, but all of whom, 
I am bound to say, looked for the moment equally simple and 
friendly, the swarthy Iranian as well as the blue-eyed Slav. 

At eight o'clock I buckled on my canvas gaiters, thrust 
some crusts of bread, a lemon, a small flask of cold tea, four 
hard-boiled eggs, and a few meat lozenges into my pocket, bade 
good-by to my friend, and set oflE. Rather to our surprise, the 
two Cossacks and one of the Kurds came with me, whether 
persuaded by a pantomime of encouraging signs, or simply 
curious to see what would happen. The ice-axe had hugely 
amused the Cossacks all through. Climbing the ridge to the 
left, and keeping along its top for a little way, I then struck 
across the semi-circular head of a wide glen, in the middle of 
which, a little lower, lay a snow-bed over a long steep slope 
of loose broken stones and sand. This slope, a sort of talus or 
"screen," as they say in the Lake country, was excessively 
fatiguing from the want of firm foothold; and when I reached 
the other side, I was already so tired and breathless, having 
been on foot since midnight, that it seemed almost useless to 
persevere farther. However, on the other side I got upon 
solid rock, where the walking was better, and was soon envi- 
roned by a multitude of rills bubbling down over the stones 
from the stone-slopes above. The summit of Little Ararat, 
which had for the last two hours provokingly kept at the same 
apparent height above me, began to sink, and before ten o'clock 
I could look down upon its small flat top, studded with lumps 
of rock, but bearing no trace of a crater. Mounting steadily 
along the same ridge, I saw at a height of over thirteen thou- 
sand feet, lying on the loose blocks, a piece of wood about four 
feet long and five inches thick, evidently cut by some tool, 
and so far above the limit of trees that it could by no possi- 
bility be a natural fragment of one. Darting on it with a glee 
that astonished the Cossack and the Kurd, I held it up to them, 
and repeated several times the word "Noah." The Cossack 
grinned; but he was such a cheery, genial fellow that I think 
he would have grinned whatever I had said, and I cannot be 
sure that he took my meaning, and recognized the wood as a 
fragment of the true Ark. Whether it was really gopher wood, 
of which material the Ark was built, I will not undertake to 
say, but am willing to submit to the inspection of the curious 
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the bit which I out off with my ice-€tx and brought aw^. 
Anyhow, it will be hard to prove that it is not gopher wood. 
And if there be any remains of the Ark on Ararat at all, — a 
point as to which the natives are perfectly clear, — here rather 
than on top is the place where one might expect to find them, 
since in the course of ages they would get carried down by the 
onward movement of the snow-beds along the declivities. 
This wood, therefore, suits all the requirements of the case. 
In fact, the argument is for the case of a relic exceptionally 
strong: the Crusaders who found the Holy Lance at Antioch, 
the archbishop who recognized the Holy Coat at Treves, not to 
speak of many others, proceeded upon slighter evidence. I 
am, however, bound to admit that another explanation of the 
presence of this piece of timber on the rocks of this vast height 
did occur to me. But as no man is bound to discredit his own 
relic, and such is certainly not the practice of the Armenian 
Church, I will not disturb my readers' minds, or yield to the 
rationalizing tendencies of the age by suggesting it. 

Fearing that the ridge by which we were mounting would 
become too precipitous higher up, I turned off to the left, and 
crossed a long, narrow snownslope that descended between this 
ridge and another line of rocks more to the west. It was firm, 
and just steep enough to make steps cut in the snow comfort- 
able, though not necessary; so the ice-axe was brought into 
use. The Cossack who accompanied me — there was but one 
now, for the other Cossack had gone away to the right some 
time before, and was quite lost to view — had brought my 
friend's alpenstock, and was developing a considerable capacity 
for wielding it. He followed nimbly across; but the Kurd 
stopped on the edge of the snow, and stood peering and hesi- 
tating, like one who shivers on the plank at a bathing-place, 
nor could the jeering cries of the Cossack induce him to ven- 
ture on the treacherous surface. Meanwhile, we who had 
crossed were examining the broken cliff which rose above us. 
It looked not exactly dangerous, but a little troublesome, as if 
it might want some care to get over or through. So after a 
short rest I stood up, touched my Cossack's arm and pointed 
upward. He reconnoitered the cliff with his eye,|and shook his 
head. Then, with various gestures of hopefulness, I clapped 
him on the back, and made as though to pull him along. He . 
looked at the rocks again and pointed to them, stroked his 
knees, turned up and pointed to the soles of his boots, which 
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certainly were suffering from the lava, and once more solemnly 
sliook his head. This was conclusiye: so I conveyed to him 
my pantomime that he had better go back to the bivouac where 
my friend was, rather than remain here alone, and that I hoped 
to meet him there in the evening; took an affectionate farewell, 
and turned towards the rocks. There was evidently nothing 
for it but to go on alone. It was half-past ten o'clock, and 
the height about thirteen thousand six hundred feet, Little 
Ararat now lying nearly one thousand feet below the eye. 



Not knowing how far the ridge I was following might con- 
tinue passable, I was obliged to stop frequently to survey the 
rocks above, and erect little piles of stone to mark the way. 
This not only consumed time, but so completely absorbed the 
attention that for hours together I scarcely noticed the marvel- 
ous landscape spread out beneath, and felt the solemn grandeur 
of the scenery far less than many times before on less strikiDg 
mountains. Solitude at great heights, or among majestic rocks 
or forests, commonly stirs in us all deep veins of feeling, joyous 
or saddening, or more often of joy and sadness mingled. Here 
the strain on the observing senses seemed too great for fancy or 
emotion to have any scope. When the mind is preoccupied by 
the task of the moment, imagination is checked. This was a 
race against time, in which I could only scan the cliffs for a 
route, refer constantly to the watch, husband my strength by 
morsels of food taken at frequent intervals, and endeavor to 
conceive how a particular block or bit of slope which it would 
be necessary to recognize would look when seen the other way 
in descending. . . . 

All the way up this rock-slope, which proved so fatiguing 
that for the fourth time I had almost given up hope, I kept my 
eye fixed on its upper end to see what signs there were of crags 
or snow-fields above. But the mist lay steadily at the point 
where the snow seemed to begin, and it was impossible to say 
what might be hidden behind that soft white curtain. As little 
could I conjecture the height I had i^ached by looking around, 
as one so often does on mountain ascents, upon other summits ; 
for by this time I was thousands of feet above Little Ararat, the 
next highest peak visible, and could scarcely guess how many 
thousands. From this tremendous height it looked more like a 
broken obelisk than an independent summit twelve thousand 
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eight hundred feet in height. Clouds coyered the farthei side 
of the great snow basin, and were seething like waves aX)out 
the savage pinnacles, the towers of the Jinn palace, which 
guard its lower margin, and past which my upward path had 
lain. With mists to the left and above, and a range of black 
precipices cutting off all view to the right, there came a vehe- 
ment sense of isolation and solitude, and I began to understand 
better the awe with which the mountain silence inspires the 
Kurdish shepherds. Overhead the sky had turned from dark 
blue to an intense bright green, a color whose strangeness 
seemed to add to the weird terror of the scene. It wanted 
barely an hour to the time when I had resolved to turn back ; 
and as I struggled up the crumbling rocks, trying now to right 
and now to left, where the foothold looked a little firmer, I 
began to doubt whether there was strength enough left to 
carry me an hour higher. At length the rock-slope came sud- 
denly to an end, and I stepped out upon the almost level snow 
at the top of it, coming at the same time into the clouds, which 
naturally clung to the colder surfaces. A violent west wind 
was blowing, and the temperature must have been pretty low, 
for a big icicle at once enveloped the lower half of my face, and 
did not melt till I got to the bottom of the cone four hours 
afterwards. Unluckily I was very thinly clad, the stout tweed 
coat reseiTed for such occasions having been stolen on a Russian 
railway. The only expedient to be tried against the piercing 
cold was to tighten in my loose light coat by winding around 
the waist a Spanish faja^ or scarf, which I had brought up to 
use in case of need as a neck wrapper. Its bright purple looked 
odd enough in such surroundings, but as there was nobody 
there to notice, appearances did not much matter. In the mist, 
which was now thick, the eye could pierce only some thiity yards 
ahead ; so I walked on over the snow five or six minutes, fol- 
lowing the rise of its surface, which was gentle, and fancying 
there might still be a good long way to go. To mark the back- 
ward track I trailed the point of the ice-axe along behind me in 
the soft snow, for there was no longer any landmark ; all was 
cloud on every side. Suddenly to my astonishment the ground 
began to fall away to the north; I stopped; a puff of wind 
drove off the mists on one side, the opposite side to that by 
which I had come, and showed the Araxes plain at an abysmal 
depth below. It was the top of Ararat. 
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ROBERT WILLIAMS BUCHANAN. 

BoBBBT Williams Buchanan, an English author, born in 
Warwickshire, Aug. 18, 1841. He received his education in Glas^ 
gow, and while young went to London to engage in literature. His 
attack upon Dante Grabriel Bossetti drew a famous letter from that 
poet on " The Stealthy School of Criticism," and a scathing pam- 
phlet from Swinburne, " Under the Microscope " (1872). His poems 
include : " Undertones " (1863) ; " Idylls and Legends of Inver- 
bum"(1866); "London Poems,*' his best effort (1866) ; "North 
Coast Poems" (1867); "Napoleon Fallen: a Lyrical Drama" 
(1871); "The Drama of Kings" (1871); "Ballads of Love, Life, 
and Humor " (1882) ; and " The City of Dreams " (1888). His 
best novels are: "The Shadow of the Sword" (1876); "A Child 
of Nature" (1879); "God and the Man" (1881); "The Martyr- 
dom of Madeline" (1882); and "Foxglove Manor" (1884). Bu- 
chanan has also written successful plays. His poems have been 
collected (3 vols., London, 1874). 

The Ballad of Judas Iscabiot. 

'TwAs the body of Judas Iscariot 

Lay in the Field of Blood ; 
'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Beside the body stood. 
Black was the earth by night, 

And black was the sky ; 
Black, black were the broken clouds, 

Tho' the red moon went by. 

'Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 

Strangled and dead lay there ; 
'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Look'd on it in despair. 
The breath of the World came and went 

Like a sick man's in rest ; 
Drop by drop on the World's eyes 

The dews fell cool and blest. 
VOL. nr. — 10 r^ 1 
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Then the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Did make a gentle moan : 
" I will bury underneath the ground 

My flesh and blood and bone. 
I will bury deep beneath the soil, 

Lest mortals look thereon, 
And when the wolf and raven come 

The body will be gone ! 
The stones of the field are sharp as steel, 

And hard and cold, Qod wot ; 
And I must bear my body hence 

Until I find a spot ! " 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot, 

So grim and gaunt and gray, 
Bais'd the body of Judas Iscariot 

And carried it away. 
And as he bare it from the field 

Its touch was cold as ice. 
And the ivory teeth within the jaw 

Battled aloud, like dice. 
As the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Carried its load with pain, 
The Eye of Heaven, like a lanthom's eye, 

Open'd and shut again. 
Half he walk'd, and half he seem'd 

Lifted on the cold wind ; 
He did not turn, for chilly hands 

Were pushing from behind. 

The first place that he came unto 

It was the open wold. 
And underneath were prickly whins, 

And a wind that blew so cold. 
The next place that he came unto 

It was a stagnant pool. 
And when he threw the body in 

It floated light as wool. 
He drew the body on his back, 

And it was dripping chill. 
And the next place he came unto 

Was a Cross upon a hill. 
A Cross upon the windy hill, 

And a cross on either side ; 
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From a Painting by Ary Scheffer 
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Three skeletons that swing thereon, 

Who had been crucified, 
And on the middle cross-bar sat 

A white Dove slumbering ; 
Dim it sat in the dim light, 

With its head beneath its wing. 
And underneath the middle Cross 

A grave yawn'd wide and vast. 
But the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Shivered and glided past. 
The fourth place that he came unto 

It was the Brig of Dread, 
And the great torrents rushing down 

Were deep, and swift, and red. 
He dared not fling the body in 

For fear of faces dim. 
And arms were waved in the wild water 

To thrust it back to him. 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Turn'd from the Brig of Dread, 
And the dreadful foam of the wild water 

Had splash'd the body red. 
For days and nights he wander'd on 

Upon an open plain. 
And the days went by like blinding mist, 

And the nights like rushing rain. 
For days and nights he wander'd on 

All thro* the Wood of Woe, 
And the nights went by like moaning wind, 

And the days like drifting snow. 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Came with a weary face — 
Alone, alone, and all alone. 

Alone in a lonely place ! 
He wander'd east, he wander'd west. 

And heard no human sotind ; 
For months and years, in grief and tears. 

He wander'd round and round ; 
For months and years, in grief and tears, 

He walk'd the silent night. 
Then the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Perceived a far-off light — 
A far-off light across the waste, 
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As dim as dim might be, 
That came and went like the lighthouse gleam 
On a black night at sea. 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

CrawPd to the distant gleam, 
And the rain came down, and the rain was blown 

Against him with a scream. 
For days and nights he wander'd on, 
• . Push'd on by hands behind. 

And the days went by like black, black rain, 

And the nights like rushing wind. 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot, 

Strange, and sad, and tall. 
Stood all alone at dead of night 

Before a lighted hall. 
And the wold was white with snow. 

And his foot-marks black and damp, 
And the ghost of the silvern moon arose 

Holding her yellow lamp. 
And the icicles were on the eaves. 

And the walls were deep with white, 
And the shadows of the guests within 

Pass'd on the window light. 
The shadows of the wedding guests 

Did strangely come and go. 
And the body of Judas Iscariot 

Lay stretch'd along the snow ; 

The body of Judas Iscariot 

Lay stretch'd along the snow. 
T?wa8 the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Ran swiftly to and f ra 
To and fro and up and down, 

He ran so swiftly there, 
As round and round the frozen Pole 

Glideth the lean white bear. 

'Twas the Bridegroom sat at the table-head, 
And the lights burn'd bright and clear — 

" Oh, who is that," the Bridegroom said, 
" Whose weary feet I hear ? " 

'Twas one look'd from the lighted hall, 
And answered soft and low : 

"It is a wolf runs up and down, /^^^^T^ 
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With a black track in the snow." 
The Bridegroom in his robe of white 

Sat at the table-head — 
" Oh, who is that who moans without ? " 

The blessfed Bridegroom said. 
*Twas one look'd from the lighted hall, 

And answered fierce and low : 
" Tis the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Gliding to and fro." 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Did hush itself and stand, 
And saw the Bridegroom at the door 

With a light in his hand. 
The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 

And he was clad in white, 
And far within the Lord's Supper 

Was spread so long and bright. 
The Bridegroom shaded his eyes and look'd, 

And his face was bright to see — 
'< What dost thou here at the Lord's Supper 

With thy body's sins ? " said he. 

'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Stood black, and sad, and bare — 
<< I have wander'd many nights and days ; 

There is no light elsewhere." 
^Twas the wedding guests cried out within, 

And their eyes were fierce and bright — 
<< Scourge the soul of Judas Iscariot 

Away into the night ! " 
The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 

And he waved hands still and slow, 
And the third time that he waved his hands 

The air was thick with snow ; 
And of every flake of falling snow, 

Before it touch'd the ground. 
There came a dove, and a thousand doves 

Made sweet sound. 

^Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 

Floated away full fleet. 
And the wings of the doves that bare it off 

Were like its winding-sheet 
'Twas the Bridegroom stood at the open door^ 
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And beckon'd, smiling sweet ; 
'Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in, and fell at his feet. 

" The Holy Supper is spread within, 

And the many candles shine, 
And I have waited long for thee 

Before I pour'd the wine ! " 
The supper-wine is pour'd at last, 

The lights bum bright and fair, 
Iscariot washes the Bridegroom's feet, 

And dries them with his hair. 



Langley Lake. 

In all the land, range up, range down. 

Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweety 
As Langley Lane in London town, 

Just out of the bustle of square and street ? 
Little white cottages all in a row, 
Gardens where bachelors'-buttons grow, 

Swallows' nests in roof and wall, 
And up above the still blue sky 
Where the woolly white clouds go sailing by — 

I seem to be able to see it all ! 

For now, in summer, I take my chair. 

And sit outside in the sun, and hear 
The distant murmur of street and square. 

And the swallows and sparrows chirping near ; 
And Fanny, who lives just over the way. 
Comes running many a time each day 

With her little hand's touch so warm and kind. 
And I smile and talk, with the sun on my cheek. 
And the little, live hand seems to stir and speak — 

For Fanny is dumb and I am blind. 

Fanny is sweet thirteen, and she 

Has fine black ringlets and dark eyes clear. 
And I am older by summers three — 

Why should we hold one another so dear ? 
Because she cannot utter a word. 
Nor hear the music of bee or bird, 

The water cart's splash or the milkman's call ! 
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Because I have never seen the sky^ 
Nor the little singers that hum and fly — 
Yet know she is gazing upon them all t 

For the sun is shining, the swallows fly, 

The bees and the blue-flies murmur low, 
And I hear the water-cart go by, 

With its cool splash-splash down the dusty row; 
And the little one dose at my side perceives 
Mine eyes upraised to the cottage eaves, 

Where birds are chirping in summer shine, 
And I hear, though I cannot look, and she, 
Though she cannot hear, and the singers see — 

And the little, soft fingers flutter in mine ! 

Hath not the dear little hand a tongue. 

When it stirs on my palm for the love of me ? 
Do I not know she is pretty and young ? 

Hath not my soul an eye to see ? — 
'Tis pleasure to make one's bosom stir. 
To wonder how things appear to her. 

That I only hear as they pass around ; 
And as long as we sit in the music and light, 
She is happy to keep God's sight. 

And / am happy to keep God's sound. 

Why, I know her face, though I am blind — 

I made it of music long ago : 
Strange, large eyes and dark hair twined 

Round the pensive light of a brow of snow : 
And when I sit by my little one. 
And hold her hand and talk in the sun. 

And hear the music that haunts the place, 
I know she is raising her eyes to me. 
And guessing how gentle my voice must be. 

And seeing the music upon my face. 

Though, if ever the Lord should grant me a prayer, 

( I know the fancy is only vain ) 
I should pray ; just once, when the weather is fair, 

To see little Fanny and Langley Lane : 
Though Fanny, perhaps, would pray to hear 
The voice of the friend that she holds so dear, 

The song of the birds, the hum of the street — 
It is better to be as we have been — Digitized by GoOQle 
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Each keeping up something, unheard, unseen, 
To make God's heaven more strange and sweet I 

Ah ! life is pleasant in Langley Lane ! 

There is always something sweet to hear I 
Chirping of birds or patter of rain ! 

And Fanny, my little one, always near ! 
And though I am weakly and can't live long, 
And Fanny my darling is far from strong. 

And though we can never married be — 
What then ? — since we hold one another so dear, 
For the sake of the pleasure one cannot hear. 

And the pleasure that only one can see. 



Thb Green Gnome. 

Ring, sing ! ring, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells ! 
Chime, rhyme ! chime, rhyme ! through dales and dells I 
Rhyme, ring ! chime, sing I pleasant Sabbath bells ! 
Chime, sing ! rhyme, ring I over fields and fells ! 

And I gallop'd and I gallop'd on my palfrey white as milk. 

My robe was of the sea-green woof, my sark was of the silk ; 

My hair was golden yellow, and it floated to my shoe, 

My eyes were like two harebells bathed in little drops of dew ; 

My palfrey, never stopping, made a music sweetly blent 

With the leaves of autumn dropping all around me as I went ! 

And I heard the bells, grown fainter, far behind me peal and play, 

Fainter, fainter, fainter, till they seem'd to die away ; 

And beside a silver runnel, on a little heap of sand, 

I saw the green Gnome sitting, with his cheek upon his hand. 

Then he started up to see me, and he ran with cry and bound. 

And drew me from my palfrey white, and sat me on the ground. 

crimson, crimson were his locks, his face was green to see. 

But he cried, " light-hair'd lassie, you are bound to marry me ! '* 
He claspt me round the middle small, he kissed me on the cheek. 
He kissed me once, he kissed me twice — I could not stir or speak ; 
He kissed me twice, he kissed me thrice — but when he kissed again^ 

1 called aloud upon the name of Him who died for men I 

Ring, sing ! ring, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells I 

Chime, rhyme ! chime, rhyme ! through dales and dells I 

Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath beUs ! 

Chime, sing I rhyme, ring I over fields and fells I Digitized by GoOQle 
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faintly, faintly, faintly, calling men and maids to pray, 

So faintly, faintly, faintly rang the bells far away ; 

And as I named the Blessed Name, as in our need we can. 

The ugly green, green Gnome became a tall and comely man ! 

His hands were white, his beard was gold, his eyes were black as 

sloes. 
His tunic was of scarlet woof, and silken were his hose ; 
A pensive light from Fairyland still linger'd on his cheek. 
His voice was like the running brook, when he began to speak : 
" you have cast away the charm my step-dame put on me. 
Seven years I dwelt in Fairyland, and you have set me free I 
I will mount thy palfrey white, and ride to kirk with thee, 
And by those little dewy eyes, we twain will wedded be ! " 
Back we gallop'd, never stopping, he before and I behind. 
And the autumn leaves were dropping, red and yellow, in the wind, 
And the sun was shining clearer, and my heart was high and proud, 
As nearer, nearer, nearer, rang the kirk-bells sweet and loud. 
And we saw the kirk before us, and we trotted down the f ells. 
And nearer, clearer, o'er us, rang the welcome of the bells I 

Ring, sing ! ring, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells ! 
Chime, rhyme ! chime, rhyme ! through dales and dells \ 
Rhyme, ring I chime, sing ! pleasant Sabbath bells \ 
Chime, sing ! rhyme, ring ! over fields and fells t 
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FRANCIS TREVELYAN BUCKLAND. 

Francis Tbbvblyan Buckland, an English naturalist, bom at 
Christ Church, Oxford, Dec. 17, 1826; died in London, Dec. 19, 
1880. He was the son of the Rev. William Buckland, Dean of 
Westminster (1784-1856), an eminent geologist and scientist. He 
was educated at Winchester School and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he was graduated with the degree of B. A. in 1848 ; he studied 
medicine, and in 1854 received an appointment as assistant surgeon 
in the Life Ghiards, a position which he resigned in 1863, in order 
to devote himself exclusively to Natural History. Li 1867 he was 
appointed Inspector of Salmon Fisheries in England and Wales, and 
subsequently was employed upon other Government fishery commis- 
sions, and his counsel and advice were sought by other Grovernments 
in Europe and America. On the establishment of the Field, a news- 
paper, in 1856, he became a member of its editorial staff, where he 
remained until 1866, when he projected and started the periodical 
Land and WateVy to which he was a constant contributor as long as 
he lived. Mr. Buckland was an earnest opponent of the views of 
Mr. Darwin. Among his writings are several series of '^ Curiosities 
of Natural History,'* the first of which was published in 1857 ; " Fish- 
Hatching " (1863) ; « A Familiar History of British Fishes " (1873) ; 
" Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist " (1876), and a profusely 
annotated edition of Gilbert White's " Natural History of Selbome " 
(1879). 

A Hunt in a Horsepond. 

(From " Curiosities of Natural History.") 

Pbay what is to be found in a horsepond except mud, dead 
dogs and cats, and duckweed? the reader may ask. — Pray what 
is there to be found in that trumpery ball they call the Earth ? 
the "Man in the Moon "may demand of his neighbor Saturn, 
as they both come out for their evening stroll. The answer to 
such questions is simply, " Life ; " Life in all diversity of form, 
beautifully and wonderfully arranged, each individual deriving 
benefit from the well-being of the mass ; the mass itself pros- 
pering in ratio with the individual. To the inhabitants of the^ , 
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pond, the pond is the world ; to the inhabitants of the world, 
the world, as compared to space, is but a pond, and when the 
adventurous lizard has made a voyage of discovery round his 
pond he has as much right, comparatively speaking, to boast of 
his performance to his fellow-lizards as Captain Cook had when 
he first sailed round the world to write two thick volumes for 
the information of his fellow-men. 

Well, let us have a look at the pond world. Choose a dry 
place at the side, and fix our eyes steadily upon the dirty water. 
What shall we see ? Nothing at first ; but wait a minute or 
two : a little round, black knob appears in the middle ; grad- 
ually it rises higher and higher, till at last you can make out a 
frog's head, with his great eyes staring hard at you, like the eyes 
of the frog in the woodcut facing .^op's fable of the frog and 
the bull. Not a bit of the body do you see ; he is much too 
cunning for that, he does not know who or what you are : you 
may be a heron, his mortal enemy, for aught he knows. You 
move your arm — he thinks it is the heron's bill coming. Down 
he goes again and you see him not ; a few seconds, he grains 
courage and reappears, having probably communicated the in- 
telligence to the other frogs ; for many big heads and big eyes 
appear in all parts of the pond, lookhig like so many hippo- 
potami on a small scale. Soon a conversational " Wurk^ wurk^ 
tpurk^'^ begins. You don't understand it — luckily, perhaps — 
as from the swelling in their throats it is evident that the colony 
is outraged by the intrusion, and the remarks passing are not 
complimentary to the intruder. 

The frogs are all respectable, grown-up, well-to-do frogs, and 
they have in this pond duly deposited their spawn, and tiien — 
hard-hearted creatures! — left it to its fate. It has, however, 
taken care of itself, and is now hatched, at least that part of it 
which has escaped the hands of the gypsies, who not unfre- 
quently prescribe baths of this natural jelly for rheumatism. 

In the shallow water close by is a dark black spot that looks 
like a bit of old hat thrown away to rot. Touch it with the 
end of a stick — the mass immediately becomes alive. Presto! 
thousands of little black, long-tailed rascals seem immediately 
to start into life. These are embryo frogs, alias tadpoles, alias 
porwiggles, ali<M loggerheads, alias toe-biters. This last signifi- 
cant title has been given them by the amphibious bojrs of Clap- 
ham Common, whose toes they bite when fishing about for 
fresh-water curiosities in the numerous ponds of tiat district.^ ^t^ 
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These little creatures are evidently selfish, like other animals inr 
the creation, for they are pushing, squeezing, and hustling each 
other, like people going to hear Jenny Lind. And pray what 
are they all so anxious to get at ? — simply a dead kitten. And 
why should they not fight for good places? The dead kitten is 
to them what a turtle-dinner is to the city folks: each duly 
appreciated by the rightful consumers. 

But suppose there happens to be no dead kitten or decayed 
vegetable matter in their pond, what will the poor creatures gefc 
to eat ? Why, then they will do what the New Zealanders have 
done before them : they — the New Zealanders — ate up every 
specimen of the Dinomis they could find on their island, and 
then they set to work and ate up each other. So do the tad- 
poles. You ask a proof : Last year I went, with a tin quart- 
pot in my hand, toe-biter hunting on Clapham Common, and 
brought home exactly a quart of tadpoles ; these I emptied intoi 
a tub in the beer-cellar; there they lived, being fed on meat- 
several days, till, one evening, on sending for a glass of the all- 
refreshing fluid, up comes John, with half a smile on his face,, 
and simpers out. " If you please, Sir, I have brought the beer,, 
but I have upset the tadpoles." — On arriving at the scene of the 
disaster, there were the poor things high and dry on the floor. 
I restored them to their tub, but forgot to put back their meat. 
The next morning I foimd that some had not recovered from 
their accident, and round the bodies of their departed brethren 
were crowded .the cannibal survivors, eating and pulling away» 
each for himself. After this I left them much to themselves^ 
and their numbers diminished considerably ; the cook's opinion 
being, as usual, that that omnivorous creature, ^' the (7at," had 
a hand in it; bringing forward as an argument — which is not 
strictly zoological, as applied to tadpoles — that the *^cat is fond 
of fish." 

A Horsb-Flesh Dinner. 

(From " Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist.'*) 

I WENT to the horse-flesh dinner at the Langham Hotel 
on Feb. 29, 1868, without fear or prejudice, and came back 
from it a wiser and a sadder man ; and, as I lighted a post- 
prandial cigar at the door, I exclaimed, with jEneas of old, 
"-Ejuo ne credite Teucri,^^ In my opinion, hippophagy has not 
the slightest chance of success in this country ; for, firstly, it 
has to fight against prejudice; and secondly, the meat is not t 
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good. I gave it a fair trial, tasting every dish, from the soup 
to the jelly. In every single preparation of the elegant form in 
which it was served (however nicely it might have been sent 
up) an unwonted and peculiar taste could be recognized. The 
^chief result aimed at by the supporters of hippophagy is to pro- 
vide a cheap food for the poor. In this respect the experiment 
must prove a failure. I have talked to many people of this 
class upon the point. The abhorrence expressed at the idea 
was very great, and this especially among the women, who 
would "as soon think of cooking a cat for their husbands' din- 
ner as cooking a bit of cats' meat. ..." 

Doubtless for starving travelers — such as hunters and trap- 
pers in the "Far West," for cavalry troopers separated from 
their conmaissariat, or others living and sleeping for many 
weeks and months in the open air, horse-flesh would afford fair 
and nutritious food ; but in this country — as long as beef and 
mutton are to be obtained — coarse meat, such as horse-flesh, 
will never become popular, even though it be christened by the 
elegant name "Hippocreas." 

Apropos of horse-flesh Mr. Bartlett tells me that formerly 

they used to feed the lions at the Zoological Gardens upon 

joints of the best beef. The keepers gave out that the lions, 

.letc., would not eat horse-flesh. It was observed at the same 

/tame that the lions looked very thin and the men very fat. Mr. 

. Bartlett determined to try if the lions would or would not eat 

horse-flesh; and he found they liked it quite as well as beef. 

iSo for the future he ordered the lions always to have horse- 

^esh for their dinners. The consequence was that the tables 

were turned: the men got very lean, and immediately the lions 

began tto get plump and fat. The reader will easily guess the 

meaning of this remarkable phenomenon. 



Monkey-Training. 

(From **Log-Book of a Fisherman and Zoologist.") 
TlHERE was exhibited at the Zoological Gardens a monkey 
wkose history is somewhat remarkable; and Mr. Bartlett in- 
forms me, on the authority of her owner, that he used to earn as 
much as £2 or ^£3 a day with her. When she got so old that 
she could no longer work she was sent up to the Gardens to fin- 
ish the rest of her days in peace. Every now and then her master 
has her out again for the purpose of teaching other monkeys. 
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It appears that there is a point at which the human mind 
cannot reciprocate ideas with the monkey mind. The monkey- 
trainers can teach the monkeys up to a certain point; when 
that point is reached it becomes absolutely necessary for the 
man to have, as it were, an interpreter. The monkey-trainer 
therefore is obliged to send for this old monkey to convey by 
her actions to his pupils the ideas which he wishes to impress 
upon them. I once met a man who made a living by training 
monkejTS. He informed me that monkeys differed very much 
in ability, some learning their tricks much quicker than others; 
some, too, were so stupid that he was obliged to give them up 
as a bad job, and to take another monkey of greater natural 
ability into training. Mr. Bartlett kindly assists the "per- 
forming monkey " men by exchanging monkeys that will not 
learn for other monkeys which, from their physiognomy, ap- 
pear likely to become good performers. Some monkeys are 
clever; some bom fools. 

Darwinism. 

The so-called education of the present day is, in my opinion, 
too much confined to book-learning and taking for granted the 
ideas and opinions of othei-s. If I had my will, I would educate 
the eyes of all — adults even more than youths and girls — to 
observe and to photograph objects in their heads. I would also 
teach them to use their fingers to analyze and draw, and, above 
all, to dissect, Beasts, Birds, and Fishes, so as to be able to 
understand their wonderful structure and mechanism. Horace 
never wrote a truer thing than — 

<< Segniiis irritant animos demissas per aures, 
Qdlm quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus." 

I do not bow to many of the teachings of the modem school 
of science, which often, by hard words and unnecessary mystifi- 
cations, seems to puzzle rather than enlarge the mind. I wish, 
on the contrary, to throw the portals of Science (i.e., knowledge) 
wide open, and let all enter who will ; we want as many recruits 
as possible in our ranks. It is hardly necessary to say that I am 
not a disciple of Darwin or the development theory. I believe 
in the doctrine — I am sorry to say now old-fashioned — that 
the great Creator made all things in the beginning, and that he 
made them good. 
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HENRY BUCKLE. 

Hbkby Thomas Bugklb, an English historian, was bom in 
Kent, Nov. 24, 1821 ; died at Damascus, May 29, 1862. Owing to 
his delicate health, his school-days were few, but an ample inherited 
fortune enabled him to gratify his love of study. During a tour on 
the Continent, in 1843-1844, he resolved to write an extensive his- 
torical work, and thenceforward devoted his life to carrying out his 
plan. In 1861 he began his " History of Civilization in England," 
the first volume of which appeared in 1867, and the second in 1861. 
In the autumn of that year he went to Egypt to recruit his health. 
The next spring, after visiting Jerusalem, he set out on his return 
to Europe, but was seized with typhus fever, and died at Damascus. 
His grave is marked by a marble tomb with the inscription from the 
Arabic : — 

** The written word remains long after the writer ; 
The writer is resting under the earth, but his works endure." 

The completed volumes of Buckle's work are only a part of an 
introduction to a " History of Civilization in England.'' They are 
occupied with a review of progress in France, Spain, and Scotland, 
the object of which is to prove that the spirit and character of 
nations depend upon soil, climate, food, and the aspects of nature. 
He is best known for his great work, " The History of Civilization 
in England " (2 vols., 1867-1861). His " Miscellaneous and Post- 
humous Works " were edited by Helen Taylor (London, 1872) ; new 
edition by Grant AUen, 1880. 



The Mythical Origin op History. 

(From the " History of CiTilization in England.") 

At a very early period in the progfress of a people, and long 
before they are acquainted with the use of letters, they feel the 
want of some resource which in peace may amuse their leisure, 
and in war may stimulate their courage. This is supplied to 
them by the invention of ballads ; which form the groundwork 
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of all historical knowledge, and which, in one shape or another, 
are found among some of the rudest tribes of the earth. They 
are for the most part sung by a class of men whose particular 
business it is thus to preserve the stock of traditions. Indeed, 
so natural is this curiosity as to past events that there are few 
nations to whom these bards or minstrels are unknown. Thus, 
to select a few instances, it is they who have preserved the popu- 
lar traditions, not only of Europe, but also of China, Tibet, 
and Tartary ; likewise of India, of Scinde, of Beloochistan, of 
Western Asia, of the islands of the Black Sea, of Egypt, of Wes- 
tern Africa, of North America, of South America, and of the 
islands in the Pacific. 

In all these countries, letters were long unknown, and as a 
people in that state have no means of perpetuating their history 
except by oral tradition, they select the form best calculated to 
assist their memory ; and it will, I believe, be found that the 
first rudiments of knowledge consist always of poetry, and 
often of rhyme. The jingle pleases the ear of the barbarian, 
and affords a security that he will hand it down to his children 
in the unimpaired state in which he received it. This guaran- 
tee against error increases still further the value of these 
ballads ; and instead of being considered as a mere amusement, 
they rise to the dignity of judicial authorities. The allusions 
contained in them are satisfactory proofs to decide the merits 
of rival families, or even to fix the limits of those rude estates 
which such a society can possess. We therefore find that the 
professed recitera and composers of these songs are the recog- 
nized judges in all disputed matters; and as they are often 
priests, and believed to be inspired, it is probably in this way 
that the notion of the divine origin of poetry first arose. These 
ballads will of course vary according to the customs and tem- 
peraments of the different nations, and according to the climate 
to which they are accustomed. In the south they assume a 
passionate and voluptuous form ; in the north they are rather 
remarkable for their tragic and war-like character. But not- 
withstanding these diversities, all such productions have one 
feature in common : they are not only founded on truth,. but mak- 
ing allowance for the colorings of poetry, they are all strictly true. 
Men who are constantly repeating songs which they constantly 
hear, and who appeal to the authorized singers of tibiem as final 
umpires in disputed questions, are not likely to be mistaken on 
matters in the accuracy of which they have so lively an interest. 
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This is the earliest and most simple of the yarious stages 
through which history is obliged to pass. But in the course of 
time, unless unfavorable circumstances intervene, society ad- 
vances ; and among other changes, there is one in particular of 
the greatest importance. I mean the introduction of the art of 
writing, which, before many generations are passed, must effect 
a complete alteration in the character of the national traditions. 
The manner in which this occurs has, so far as I am aware, 
never been pointed out ; and it will therefore be interesting to 
attempt to trace some of its details. 

The first and perhaps the most obvious consideration is, that 
the introduction of the art of writing gives permanence to the 
national knowledge, and thus lessens the utility of that oral in- 
formation in which all the acquirements of an unlettered people 
must be contained. Hence it is that as a country advances the 
influence of tradition diminishes, and traditions themselves be- 
come less trustworthy. Besides this, the preservers of these 
traditions lose in this stage of society much of their former rep- 
utation. Among a perfectly unlettered people, the singers of 
ballads are, as we have already seen, the sole depositaries of 
those historical facts on which the fame, and often the prop- 
erty, of their chieftains principally depend. But when this same 
nation becomes acquainted with the art of writing, it g^rows 
unwilling to intrust these matters to the memory of itinerant 
singers, and avails itself of its new art to preserve them in a 
fixed and material form. As soon as this is effected, the impor- 
tance of those who repeat the national traditions is sensibly dimin- 
ished. They gradually sink into an inferior class, which, having 
lost its old reputation, no longer consists of those superior men 
to whose abilities it owed its former fame. Thus we see that 
although without letters there can be no knowledge of much 
importance, it is nevertheless true that their introduction is 
injurious to historical traditions in two distinct ways : first by 
weakening the traditions, and secondly by weakening the class 
of men whose occupation it is to preserve them. 

But this is not all. Not only does the art of writing lessen 
the number of traditionary truths, but it directly encourages the 
propagation of falsehoods. This is effected by what may be 
termed a principle of accumulation, to which all systems of be- 
lief have been deeply indebted. In ancient times, for example, 
the name of Hercules was given to several of those great public 
robbers who scourged mankind, and who, if their crimes werOf 
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successful as well as enormous, were sure after their death to 
be worshiped as heroes. How this appellation originated is un- 
certain; but it was probably bestowed at first on a single man, 
and afterwards on those who resembled him in the character of 
their achievements. This mode of extending the use of a single 
name is natural to a barbarous people, and would cause little or 
no confusion, as long as the tradition of the country remained 
local and unconnected. But as soon as these traditions became 
fixed by a written language, the coUectoi-s of them, deceived by 
the sindlarity of name, assembled the scattered facts, and ascrib- 
ing to a single man these accumulated exploits, degraded history 
to the level of a miraculous mythology. In the same way, soon 
after the use of letters was known in the North of Europe, there 
was drawn up by Saxo Grammaticus the life of the celebrated 
Ragnar Lodbrok. Either from accident or design, this great 
warrior of Scandinavia, who had taught England to tremble, had 
received the same name as another Ragnar, who was prince of 
Jutland about a hundred years earlier. This coincidence would 
have caused no confusion as long as each district preserved a 
distinct and independent account of its own Ragnar. But by 
possessing the resource of writing, men became able to consoli- 
date the separate trains of events, and as it were, fuse two 
truths into one error. And this was what actually happened. 
The credulous Saxo put together the different exploits of both 
Ragnars, and ascribing the whole of them to his favorite hero, 
has involved in obscurity one of the most interesting parts of 
the early history of Europe. 

The annals of the North afford another curious instance of 
this source of error. A tribe of Finns called Qusdns occupied a 
considerable part of the eastern coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Their country was known as QusBnland ; and this name gave 
rise to a belief that to the north of the Baltic there was a nation 
of Amazons. This would easily have been corrected by local 
knowledge : but by the use of writing, the flying rumor was at 
once fixed; and the existence of such a people is positively 
afiSrmed in some of the earliest European histories. Thus too 
Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, was called Turku, which in 
the Swedish language means a market-place. Adam of Bremen, 
having occasion to treat of the countries adjoining the Baltic, 
was so misled by the word Turku that this celebrated historian 
assures his readers that there were Turks in Finland. 

To these illustrations many others might be added, showing 
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how mere names deceived the earlj historians, and gave rise to 
relations which were entirely false, and might have been recti- 
fied on the spot ; but which, owing to the art of writing, were 
carried into distant countries and thus placed beyond the reach 
of contradiction. Of such cases, one more may be mentioned, 
as it concerns the history of England. Richard I., the most 
barbarous of our princes, was known to his contemporaries as 
the Lion ; an appellation conferred upon him on account of his 
fearlessness and the ferocity of his temper. Hence it was said 
that he had the heart of a lion ; and the title Coeur de Lion not 
only became indissolubly connected with his name, but actually 
gave rise to a story, repeated by innumerable writers, according 
to which he slew a lion in a single combat. The name gave rise 
to the story ; the story confirmed the name : and another fiction 
was added to that long series of falsehoods of which history 
mainly consisted during the Middle Ages. 

The corruptions of history, thus naturally brought about by 
the mere introduction of letters, were in Europe aided by an 
additional cause. With the art of writing, there was in most 
cases also communicated a knowledge of Christianity ; and the 
new religion not only destroyed many of the Pagan traditions, 
but falsified the remainder by amalgamating them with monas- 
tic legends. The extent to which this was carried would form 
a curious subject for inquiry; but one or two instances of it 
will perhaps be sufficient to satisfy the generality of readers. 

Of the earliest state of the great Northern nations we have 
little positive evidence; but several of the lays in which the 
Scandinavian poets related the feats of their ancestors or of 
their contemporaries are still preserved; and notwithstanding 
their subsequent corruption, it is admitted by the most compe- 
tent judges that they embody real and historical events. But 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. Christian missionaries found 
their way across the Baltic, and introduced a knowledge of their 
religion among the inhabitants of Northern Europe. Scarcely 
was this effected when the sources of history began to be poi- 
soned. At the end of the eleventh century Saemund Sigfusson, 
a Christian priest, gathered the popular and hitherto unwritten 
histories of the North into what is called the "Elder Edda"; and 
he was satisfied with adding to his compilation the corrective 
of a Christian hymn. A hundred years later there was made 
another collection of the native histories; but the principle 
which I have mentioned, havincr had a longer time to 
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now displayed its effects still more clearly. In this second col- 
lection, wldch is known by the name of the " Younger Edda," 
there is an agreeable mixture of Greek, Jewish, and Christian 
fables; and for the first time in the Scandinavian annals, we 
meet with the widely diffused fiction of a Trojan descent. 

If by way of further illustration we turn to other parts of the 
world, we shall find a series of facts confirming this view. We 
shall find that in those countries where there has been no change 
of religion, history is more trustworthy and connected than in 
those countries where such a change has taken place. In India, 
Brahmanism, which is still supreme, was established at so early 
a period that its origin is lost in the remotest antiquity. The 
consequence is that the native annals have never been corrupted 
by any new superstition, and the Hindus are possessed of his- 
toric traditions more ancient than can be found among any other 
Asiatic people. In the same way, the Chinese have for upwards 
of two thousand years preserved the religion of Fo, which is a 
form of Buddhism. In China, therefore, though the civilization 
has never been equal to that of India, there is a history, not 
indeed as old as the natives would wish us to believe, but still 
stretching back to several centuries before the Christian era, 
from whence it has been brought down to our own times in an 
uninterrupted succession. On the other hand, the Persians, 
whose intellectual development was certainly superior to that 
of the Chinese, are nevertheless without any authentic informa- 
tion respecting the early transactions of their ancient monarchy. 
For this I can see no possible reason except the fact that Persia, 
soon after the promulgation of the Koran, was conquered by the 
Mohammedans, who completely subverted the Parsee religion 
and thus interrupted the stream of the national traditions. 
Hence it is that, putting aside the myths of the Zendavesta, we 
have no native authorities for Persian history of any value, until 
the appearance in the eleventh century of the Shall Nameh ; in 
which, however, Firdusi has mingled the miraculous relations of 
those two religions by which his country had been successively 
subjected. The result is, that if it were not for the various 
discoveries which have been made, of monuments, inscriptions, 
and coins, we should be compelled to rely on the scanty and 
inaccurate details in the Greek writers for our knowledge of the 
history of one of the most important of the Asiatic monarchies. 
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COMTE DE BUFFON. 

Gbobgb Louis le Glebo, Comtb db Buppox, a distinguished 
French naturalist, bom at Montbard, Sept. 7, 1707 ; died at Paris, 
April 16, 1788. Destined for the law, he showed so marked a 
preference for the physical sciences that he was permitted to follow 
his inclinations. In 1739 he became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and was appointed Keeper of the Royal Museum. He 
now conceived the idea of making the study of Natural History 
intelligible and attractive to all classes of readers. The idea he 
endeavored to carry out in his great work, "Histoire Naturelle, 
G^n^rale et Particulifere," the first work which presents the sepa- 
rate known facts of natural history in a systematized and popular 
form. The work has now little scientific value, but it has been of 
immense service in awakening and diffusing a love of the study 
of Nature. BufFon frequently presents his ideas in a highly imagi- 
native form. His " Natural History " widely popularized the study 
of zo5logy and of nature in general, owing to the author's luminous 
and attractive style and his very plausible generalizations ; it was 
translated into nearly all the languages of Europe. The definite 
edition of this " General and Particular Natural History " is in 36 
volumes (1749-1788). 



The First Day op the Fibst Man. 

(From "Natural History.") 

I BECOLLEGT that moment, full of joy and perplexity, when, 
for the first time, I was aware of my singular existence. I did 
not know what I was, where I was, or where I came from. I 
opened my eyes : how my sensations increased I The liglit, the 
vault of heaven, the verdure of the earth, the crystal of the 
waters, everything interested me, animated me, and gave me an 
inexpressible sentiment of pleasure. I thought at first that all 
these objections were in me, and made a part of myself. I was 
confirming myself in this idea, when I turned my eyes toward 
the sun ; its brilliancy distressed me ; I involuntarily closed my 
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eyelids, and I felt a slight sensation of grief. In this moment 
of darkness I thought I had lost my entire being. 

AfBicted and astonished, I was thinking of this great change, 
when suddenly I heard sounds : the singing of the birds, tiie 
murmuring of the air, formed a concert, the sweet influence of 
which touched my very soul. I listened for a long time, and 
I soon felt convinced that this harmony was myself. Intent 
upon and entirely occupied with this new part of my existence, 
I had already forgotten light, that other portion of my being, 
the first with which I had become acquainted, when I reopened 
my eyes. What happiness to possess once more so many bril- 
liant objects ! My pleasure surpassed what I had felt the first 
time, and for awhile suspended the charming effect of sound. 
I fixed my eyes on a thousand different objects ; I soon discov- 
ered that I might lose and recover these objects; and that I 
had, at my will, the power of destroying and reproducing this 
beautiful part of myself; and, although it seemed to me im- 
mense in its grandeur, from the qualit}"^ of the rays of light, and 
from the variety of the colors, I thought I had discovered that 
it was all a portion of my being. 

I was beginning to see without emotion, and to hear without 
agitation, when a slight breeze, whose freshness I felt, brought 
to me perfumes that gave me an inward pleasure, and caused a 
feeling of love for myself. Agitated by all these sensations, 
and oppressed by the pleasure of so beautiful and grand an 
existence, I suddenly rose, and I felt myself taken along by an 
unknown power. I only made one step; the novelty of my 
situation made me motionless; my surprise was extreme; I 
thought my existence was flying from me ; the movement I had 
made disturbed the objects around me ; I imagined everything 
was disordered. 

I put my hand to my head ; I touched my forehead and eyes ; 
I felt all over my body; my hand then appeared to me the 
principal organ of my existence. What I felt was so distinct 
and so complete, the enjoyment of it appeared so perfect, com- 
pared with the pleasure that light and sound had caused me, 
that I gave myself up entirely to this substantial part of my 
being, and I felt that my ideas acquired profundity and reality. 
Every part of my body that I touched seemed to give back to 
my hand feeling for feeling, and each touch produced a double 
idea in my mind. I was not long in discovering that this 
faculty of feeling was spread over every part of my body; I 
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soon fonnd ont the limits of my existence, which had at first 
seemed to me immense in extent. I had cast my eyes over my 
body ; I thought it of enormous dimensions, so large, that all 
the objects that struck my eye appeared to me, in comparison, 
mere luminous points. I examined myself for a long time, I 
looked at myself with pleasure, I followed my hand with my 
eyes, and I observed all its movements. My mind was filled 
with the strangest ideas. I thought the movement of my hand 
was only a kind of fugitive existence, a succession of similar 
things. I put my hand near my eyes ; it seemed to me larger 
than my whole body, and it hid an infinite number of objects 
from my view. 

I b^;an to suspect that there was an illusion in the sensations 
that my eyes made me experience. I had distinctly seen that 
my hand was only a small part of my body, and I could not un- 
derstand how it could increase so as to appear of immoderate 
size. I then resolved to trust only to touch, which had not yet 
deceived me, and to be on my guard with respect to every other 
way of feeling and being. This precaution was useful to me. 
I put myself again in motion, and I walked with my head high 
and raised toward heaven. I struck myself slightly against a 
palm-tree ; filled with fear, I placed my hand on this foreign 
substance, for such I thought it because it did not give me back 
feeling for feeling. I turned away with a sort of horror, and 
then I knew for the first time that there was something distinct 
from myself. More agitated by this new discovery than I had 
been by all the others, I had great difficulty in reassuring my- 
self ; and, after having meditated upon this event, I came to 
the conclusion that I ought to judge of external objects as I had 
judged of the parts of my own body ; that it was only by touch- 
ing them that I could assure myself of their existence. I then 
tried to touch all I saw. I wanted to touch the sun ; I stretched 
out my arms to embrace the horizon, and I only clasped the 
emptiness of air. 

At every experiment that I made, I became more and more 
surprised ; for all the objects around appeared to be equally near 
me : and it was only after an infinite number of trials that I 
learnt to use my eyes to guide my hand; and, as it gave me 
totally different ideas from the impressions that I received 
through the sense of sight, my opinions were only more imper- 
fect, and my whole being was to me still a confused existence. 

Profoundly occupied with myself, with what I was, and 
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what I might be, the contrarieties I had just experienced humil- 
iated me. The more I reflected, the more doubts arose in my 
mind. Tired out by so much uncertainty, fatigued by the 
workings of my mind, my knees bent, and I found myself in a 
position of repose. This state of tranquillity gave new vigor to 
my senses. I was seated under the shadow of a fine tree ; fruits 
of a red color hung down in clusters within reach of my hand. 
I touched them lightly ; they immediately fell from the branch, 
like the fig when it has arrived at maturity. I seized one of 
these fruits. I thought I had made a conquest, and I exulted 
in the power I felt of being able to hold in my hand another 
entire being. Its weight, though very slight, seemed to me an 
animated resistance, which I felt pleasure in vanquishing. I 
had put this fruit near my eyes ; I was considering its form and 
color. Its delicious smell made me bring it nearer ; it was close 
to my lips ; with long respirations I drew in the perfume, and I 
enjoyed in long draughts the pleasures of smell. I was filled 
with this perfumed air. My mouth opened to exhale it: it 
opened again to inhale it. I felt that I possessed an internal 
sense of smell, purer and more delicate than the first. At last 
I tasted. What a flavor I What a novel sensation I Until then 
I had only experienced pleasure ; taste gave me the feeling of 
voluptuousness. The nearness of the enjoyment to myself pro- 
duced the idea of possession. I thought the substance of the 
fruit had become mine, and that I had the power of transforming 
beings. Flattered by this idea of power, and urged by the 
pleasure I had felt, I gathered a second and a third fruit, and I 
did not tire of using my hand to satisfy my taste ; but an agree- 
able languor, by degrees taking possession of my senses, weighed 
on my members, and suspended the activity of my mind. I 
judged of my inactivity by the faintness of my thoughts ; my 
weakened senses blunted all the objects around, which seemed 
feeble and indistinct. 

At this moment, my now useless eyes closed, and my head, 
no longer kept up by the power of my muscles, fell back to seek 
support on the turf. Everything became effaced, everything 
disappeared. The course of my thoughts was interrupted; I 
lost the sensation of existence. This sleep was profound, but I 
do not know whether it was of long duration, not yet having an 
idea of time, and therefore unable to measure it My waking 
was only a second birth, and I merely felt that I had ceased to 
exist. The annihilation I had just experienced caused (i sepsa- 
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tion of fear, and made me feel that I could not exist forever. 
Another thing disquieted me. I did not know that I had not 
lost during my sleep some part of my being. I tried my senses ; 
I endeavored to know myself again. At this moment the sun, 
at the end of the course, ceased to give light. I scarcely per- 
ceived that I lost the sense of sight; I existed too much to fear 
the cessation of my being; and it was in vain that the obscurity 
recalled to me the idea of my first sleep. 

The Humming-Bibd. 

(From the "Natural History.") 

Of all animated beings this is the most elegant in foim and 
the most brilliant in colors. The stones and metals polished by 
our arts are not comparable to this jewel of Nature. She has 
placed it least in size of the order of birds, maadme miranda in 
minimis. Her masterpiece is the little humming-bird, and upon 
it she has heaped all the gifts which the other birds may only 
share. Lightness, rapidity, nimbleuess, grace, and rich apparel 
all belong to this' little favorite. The emerald, the iiiby, and 
the topaz gleani upon its dress. It never soils them with the 
dust of earth, and in its aerial life scarcely touches the turf an 
instant. Always in the air, flying from flower to flower, it has 
their freshness as well as their brightness. It lives upon their 
nectar, and dwells only in the climates where they perennially 
bloom. 

All kinds of humming-birds are found in the hottest coun- 
tries of the New World. They are quite numerous and seem to 
be confined between the two tropics, for those which penetrate 
the temperate zones in summer only stay there a short time. 
They seem to follow the sun in its advance and retreat ; and to 
fly on the wing of zephyrs after an eternal spring. 

The vivacity of these small birds is only equaled by their 
courage, or rather their audacity. Sometimes they may be seen 
chasing furiously birds twenty times their size, fastening upon 
their bodies, letting themselves be carried along in their flight, 
while they peck them fiercely until their tiny rage is satisfied. 
Sometimes they fight each other vigorously. Impatience seems 
their very essence. If they approach a blossom and find it faded, 
they mark their spite by hasty rending of the petals. Their only 
voice is a weak cry, " screp^ Bcrep^^^ frequent and repeated, which 
they utter in the woods from dawn, until at the first rays of the 
sun they all take flight and scatter over the country. t 
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EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON. 

Edwabd Bulwebt-Lyttox, Lord Lytton, an English novelist, 
playwright, and poet, bom in London, May 25, 1803 ; died in Tor- 
quay, Jan. 18, 1873. He was the son of Gren. Earle Bolwer and 
Elizabeth B. Lytton, heiress of Knebworth, to whose estates he 
succeeded in 1844, and assumed the surname of Lytton. 

He was prepared by his mother for Cambridge, where he won 
the Chancellor's medal by a poem on " Sculpture "(1826), and was 
graduated at Trinity Hall in 1826. At fifteen he had published 
" Ishmael, an Oriental Tale, with Other Poems" (1820). " Weeds 
and Wild Flowers" was privately printed in 1826 ; "O'Neill, or the 
Rebel," appeared in 1827. He afterward ignored these produc- 
tions, with " The Siamese Twins " (1831), a metrical satire. 

His marriage with Rosina Wheeler (1827) resulted in a 8^>arar 
tion in 1836. Lady Bulwer wrote several novels which were under- 
stood to satirize her husband and his friends. In 1847, and again in 
1852, he sat in Parliament ; and in 1858-1869 was colonial secre- 
tary, during which he called into existence the colonies of British 
Columbia and Queensland. In 1866 he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Lytton. Altogether his works exceed sixty in number, 
aud fill 110 volumes. His novels display great versatility, range of 
power, power of handling psychological and social problems, variety 
of incident and portraiture ; and many are based on romantic &nd 
occult themes. Among the most famous are : "Falkland" (1827) ; 
"Pelham"(1828); " Devereux " (1829) ; "Paul CMord" (1830); 
"Eugene Aram "(1832); "Godolphin" (1833); "Pilgrims of the 
Rhine " (1834) ; " Last Days of Pompeii " (1834) ; " Rienzi " (1837) ; 
"Ernest Maltravers " (1837) ; "Alice, or the Mysteries " (1838) ; 
"Last of the Barons "(1843); " Harold " (1843) ; "The Caxtons" 
(1850); "My Novel "(1853); "What Will He Do With It?" 
(1859) ; " A Strange Story " (1862) ; " The Coming Race " (1871) ; 
" Kenelm Chillingly " (1873) ; and " The Parisians " (1873). Three 
of his dramas — « The Lady of Lyons "(1838) ; " Richelieu "(1838) ; 
and " Money " (1848) — still hold the stage. 
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Thb Dbbam of Abbages. 

(From " The Last Days of Pompeii.") 
The awful night preceding the fierce joy of the amphithe- 
ater rolled drearily away, and grayly broke forth the dawn of 
THE LAST DAY OF POMPEII ! The air was uncommonly calm 
and sultry — a thin and dull mist gathered over the valleys 
and hollows of the broad Campanian fields. But yet it was 
remarked in surprise by the early fishermen, that, despite the ex- 
ceeding stillness of the atmosphere, the waves of the sea were 
agitated, and seemed, as it were, to run disturbedly back from 
the shore ; while along the blue and stately Sarnus, whose an- 
cient breadth of channel the traveler now vainly seeks to dis- 
cover, there crept a hoarse and sullen murmur, as it glided by 
the laughing plains and the gaudy villas of the wealthy citi- 
zens. Clear above the low mist rose the time-worn towera of 
the immemorial town, the red-tiled roofs of the bright streets, 
the solemn columns of many temples, and the statue-crowned 
portals of the Forum and the Arch of Triumph. Far in the 
distance, the outline cf the circling hills soared above the 
vapoi-s, and mingled with the changeful hues of the morning 
sky. The cloud that had so long rested over the crest of Vesu- 
vius bad suddenly vanished, and its rugged and haughty brow 
looked without a frown over the beautiful scenes below. 

Despite the earliness of the hour, the gates of the city were 
already opened. Horseman upon horseman, vehicle after vehi- 
cle, poured rapidly in ; and the voices of numerous pedestrian 
groups, clad in holiday attire, rose high in joyous and excited 
meri'iment ; the streets were crowded with citizens and strangers 
from the populous neighborhood of Pompeii ; and noisily — fast 
— confusedly swept the many streams of life toward tiie fatal 
show. 

Glaucus and Olinthus had been placed together in that 
gloomy and narrow cell in which the criminals of the arena 
waited their last and fearful struggle. Their eyes, of late 
accustomed to the darkness, scanned the faces of each other 
in this awful hour, and by that dim light, the paleness, which 
chased away the natural hues from either cheek, assumed a yet 
more ashy and ghastly whiteness. Yet their brows were erect 
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and dauntless — their limbs did not tremble — their lips were 
compressed and rigid. The religion of the one, the pride of 
the other, the conscious innocence of both, and it may be the 
support derived from their mutual companionship, elevated the 
victim into the hero. 

"Hark! hearest thou that shout? They are growling over 
their human blood," said Olinthus. 

" I hear ; my heart grows sick ; but the gods support me." 

"The gods I O rash young man I in this hour recog^nize 
only the One God. Have I not taught thee in the dungeon, 
wept for thee, prayed for thee ? — in my zeal and in my agony, 
have I not thought more of thy salvation than my own?*' 

"Brave friend!" answered Glaucus, solemnly, "I have 
listened to thee with awe, with wonder, and with a secret 
tendency toward conviction. Had our lives been spared, I 
might gradually have weaned myself from the tenets of my 
own faith, and inclined to thine ; but,- in this last hour, it were 
a craven thing and a base, to yield to hasty terror what should 
only be the result of lengthened meditation. Were I to em- 
brace thy creed, and cast down my father's gods, should I not 
be bribed by thy promise of heaven, or awed by thy threats of 
hell? Olinthus, no! Think we of each other with equal 
charity — I honoring thy sincerity — thou pitying my blind- 
ness or my obdurate courage. As have been my deeds, such 
will be my reward ; and the Power or Powers above will not 
judge harshly of human error, when it is linked with honesty 
of purpose and truth of heart. Speak we no more of this. 
Hush! Dost thou hear them drag yon heavy body through 
the passage ? Such as that clay will be ours soon." 

" O Heaven ! O Christ! already I behold ye! " cried the fer- 
vent Olinthus, lifting up his hands ; "I tremble not — I rejoice 
that the prison-house shall be soon broken." 

Glaucus bowed his head in silence. He felt the distinction 
between his fortitude and that of his fellow-sufferer. The 
heathen did not tremble ; but the Christian exulted. 

The door swung gratingly back — the gleam of spears shot 
along the walls. 

" Glaucus the Athenian, thy time has come," said a loud and 
clear voice ; " the lion awaits thee." 

" I am ready," said tlie Athenian. " Brother and co-mate, 
one last embrace ! Bless me — and, farewell ! " 

The Christian opened his arms — he clasped the young 
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heathen to his breast — he kissed his forehead and cheek — he 
sobbed aloud — his tears flowed fast and hot over the features 
of his new friend. 

"Oh I could I have converted thee, I had not wept Oh! 
that I might say to thee, * We two shall sup this night in Para- 
dise!'" 

" It may be so yet," answered the Greek with a tremulous 
voice. "They whom death parts now, may yet meet beyond 
the grave : on the earth — on the beautiful, the beloved earth, 
farewell forever ! — Worthy officer, I attend you," 

Glaucus tore himself away ; and when he came forth into the 
air, its breath, which, though sunless, was hot and arid, smote 
witheringly upon him. His frame, not yet restored from the 
effects of the deadly draught, shrank and trembled. The offi- 
cers supported him. 

"Courage!" said one; "thou art young, active, well knit. 
They give thee a weapon! despair not, and thou mayst yet 
conquer. *' 

Glaucus did not reply ; but, ashamed of his infirmity, he 
made a desperate and convulsive effort, and regained the firm- 
ness of his nerves. They anointed his body, completely naked 
sava by a cincture round the loins, placed the stilus (vain 
weapon !) in his hand, and led him into the arena. 

And now when the Greek saw the eyes of thousands and 
tens of thousands upon him, he no longer felt that he was mor- 
tal. All evidence of fear — all fear itself — was gone. ' A red 
and haughty flush spread over the paleness of his features — he 
towered aloft to the full of his glorious stature. In the elastic 
beauty of his limbs and form, in his intent but unf rowning brow, 
in the high disdain, and in the indomitable soul, which breathed 
visibly, which spoke audibly, from his attitude, his lip, his eye, 
— he seemed the very incarnation, vivid and corporeal, of the 
valor of his land — of the divinity of its worship — at once a 
hero and a god ! 

The murmur of hatred and horror at his crime, which had 
greeted his entrance, died into the silence of involuntary ad- 
miration and half -compassionate respect; and, with a quick 
and convulsive sigh, that seemed to move the whole mass of 
life as if it were one body, the gaze of the spectators turned 
from the Athenian to a dark uncouth object in the center of 
the arena. It was the grated den of the lion! 

**By Venus, how warm it is! " said Fulvia; "yet there is no 
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Bun. Would that those stupid sailors could have fastened up 
that gap in the awning!" 

"Oh, it is warm indeed. I turn sick — I faint I " said the 
wife of Pansa; even her experienced stoicism giving way at the 
struggle about to take place. 

The lion had been kept without food for twenty-four 
hours, and the animal had, during the whole morning, testi- 
fied a singular and restless imeasiness, which the keeper had 
attributed to the pangs of hunger. Yet its bearing seemed 
rather that of fear than of rage ; its roar was painful and dis- 
tressed; it hung its head — snuffed the air through the bars 
— then lay down — started again — and again uttered its wild 
and far-resounding cries. And now, in its den, it lay utterly 
dumb and mute, with distended nostrils forced hard against 
the grating, and disturbing, with a heaving breath, the sand 
below on the arena. 

The editor's lip quivered, and his cheek grew pale; he 
looked anxiously around — hesitated — delayed ; the crowd be- 
came impatient. Slowly he gave the sign; the keeper, who 
was behind the den, cautiously removed the grating, and the 
lion leaped forth with a mighty and glad roar of release. The 
keeper hastily retreated through the grated passage leading 
from the arena, and left the lord of the forest — and his prey. 

Glaucus had bent his limbs so as to give himself the finnest 
posture at the expected rush of the lion, with his small and 
shining weapon raised on high, in the faint hope that one well- 
directed thrust (for he knew that he should have time but for 
one} might penetrate through the eye to the brain of his grim 
foe. 

But, to the unutterable astonishment of all, the beast 
seemed not even aware of the presence of the criminal. 

At the first moment of its release it halted abruptly in the 
arena, raised itself half on end, snuffing the upward air with 
impatient sighs; then suddenly it sprang forward, but not on 
the Athenian. At half-speed it circled round and round the 
space, turning its vast head from side to side with an anxious 
and perturbed gaze, as if seeking only some avenue of escape; 
once or twice it endeavored to leap up the parapet that divided 
it from the audience, and, on falling, uttered rather a baffled 
howl than its deep-toned and kingly roar. It evinced no sig^ 
either of wrath or hunger; its tail drooped along the sand, 
instead of lashing its gaunt sides; and its eye, though it wan^ 
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dered at times to Glaucns, rolled again listlessly from him. 
At length, as if tired of attempting to escape, it crept with a 
moan into its cage, and once more laid itself down to rest. 

The first surprise of the assembly at the apathy of the lion 
soon grew converted into resentment at its cowardice; and the 
populace already merged their pity for the fate of Glaucus into 
angfry compassion for their own disappointment. 

The editor called to the keeper. 

"How is this? Take the goad, prick him forth, and then 
close the door of the den." 

As the keeper, with some fear but more astonishment, was 
preparing to obey, a loud cry was heard at one of the entrances 
of the arena; there was a confusion, a bustle — voices of re- 
monstrance suddenly breaking forth, and suddenly silenced at 
the reply. All eyes turned in wonder at the interruption, 
toward the quarter of the disturbance; the crowd gave way, 
and suddenly Sallust appeared on the senatorial benches, his 
hair disheveled — breathless — heated — half -exhausted. He 
cast his eyes hastily round the ring. "Remove the Athe- 
nian!" he cried; "haste — he is innocent 1 Arrest Arbaces 
the Egyptian — he is the murderer of ApsecidesI " 

"Art thou mad, O Sallust?*' said the prsetor, rising from 
his seat. "What means this raving ? " 

"Remove the Athenian 1 — quick! or his blood be on your 
head. Praetor, delay, and you answer with your own life to 
the emperor! I bring with me the eyewitness to the death of 
the priest Ap»cides. Room there I — stand back ! — give way ! 
People of Pompeii, fix everj' eye upon Arbaces — there he sits! 
Room there for the priest Calenus 1 " 

Pale, haggard, fresh from the jaws of famine and of death, 
his face fallen, his eyes dull as a vulture's, his broad frame gaunt 
as a skeleton, — Calenus was supported into the very row in 
which Arbaces sat. His releasers had given him sparingly of 
food ; but the chief sustenance that nerved his feeble limbs was 
revenge I 

"The priest Calenus! — Calenus!" cried the mob. "7« it 
he ? No — it is a dead man ! " 

" It is the priest Calenus," said the praetor, gravely. " What 
hast thou to say?" 

" Arbaces of Egypt is the murderer of Apaecides, the priest 
of Isis ; these eyes saw him deal the blow. It is from the dun- 
geon into which he plunged me — it is from the darkness and 
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horror of a death by famine — that the gods have raised me to 
proclaim his crime ! Release the Athenian — he is innocent I " 

^^ It is for this, then, that the lion spared him. — A miracle I 
a miracle ! " cried Pansa. 

*^ A miracle I a miracle I '* shouted the people. ^* Remove the 
Athenian — Arbacei to the lion ! " 

And that shout echoed from hill to vale — from coast to sea 
— ^^Arbace% to the lion ! " 

" OflBcers, remove the accused Glaucus — remove, but guard 
him yet," said the praetor. " The gods lavish their wonders upon 
this day." 

As the prsBtor gave the word of release, there was a cry of 
joy — a female voice — a child's voice — and it was of joy I It 
i-ang through the heart of the assembly with electric force — it 
was touching, it was holy, that child's voice ! And the popu- 
lace echoed it back with sympathizing congratulation 1 

" Silence ! " said the grave praetor — " who is there? " 

" The blind girl — Nydia," answered Sallust ; "it is her hand 
that has raised Calenus from the grave, and delivered Glaucus 
from the lion." 

"Of this hereafter," said the praetor. "Calenus, priest of 
Isis, thou accusest Arbaces of the murder of Apaecides ? " 

"I do!" 

" Thou didst behold the deed ? " 

"Praetor — with these eyes — " 

" Enough at present — the details must be reserved for more 
suiting time and place. Arbaces of Egypt, thou hearest the 
charge against thee — thou hast not yet spoken — what hast thou 
to say ? " 

The gaze of the crowd had been long riveted on Arbaces : 
but not until the confusion which he had betrayed at the first 
charge of Sallust and the entrance of Calenus had subsided. At 
the shout, " Arbaces to the lion I " he had indeed trembled, and 
the dark bronze of his cheek had taken a paler hue. But he had 
soon recovered his haughtiness and self-contro^. Proudly he 
returned the angry glare of the countless eyes around him ; and 
replying now to the question of the praetor, he said, in that 
accent so peculiarly tranquil and commanding, which character- 
ized his tones : — 

" Praetor, this charge is bo mad that it scarcely deserves reply. 
My first accuser is the noble Sallust — the most intimate friend 
of Glaucus ! my second is a priest ; I revere his garb and calling 
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— but, people of Pompeii ! ye know somewhat of the character 
of Calenus — he is griping and gold-thirsty to a proverb ; the 
witness of such men is to be bought! PrsBtor, I am innocent I " 

"Sallust," said the magistrate, "where found you Calenus?" 

" In the dungeons of Arbaces." 

" Egyptian," said the praetor, frowning, " thou didst, then, 
dare to imprison a priest of the gods — and wherefore ? " 

"Hear me," answeied Arbaces, rising calmly, but with agi- 
tation visible in his face. " This man came to threaten that 
he would make against me the charge he has now made, unless 
I would purchase his silence with half my fortune : I remon- 
strated — in vain. Peace there — let not the priest interrupt 
me I Noble prsetor — and ye, O people I I was a stranger in the 
land — I knew mjnself innocent of crime — but the witness of a 
priest against me might yet destroy me. In my perplexity I 
decoyed him to the cell whence he has been released, on pretense 
that it was the coffer-house of my gold. I resolved to detain 
him there until the fate of the true criminal was sealed, and his 
threats could avail no longer; but I meant no worse. I may 
have erred — but who among ye will not acknowledge the equity 
of self-preservation ? Were I guilty, why was the witness of this 
priest silent at the trial? — then I had not detained or concealed 
him. Wliy did he not proclaim my guilt when I proclaimed 
that of Glaucus ? Praetor, this needs an answer. For the rest, 
I throw mjrself on your laws. I demand their protection. Re- 
move hence the accused and the accuser. I will willingly meet, 
and cheerfully abide by, the decision of the legitimate tribunal. 
This is no place for further parley." 

" He says right," said the praetor. " Ho I guards — remove 
Arbaces — guard Calenus ! Sallust, we hold you responsible 
for your accusation. Let the sports be resumed." 

"What I" cried Calenus, turning round to the people, "shall 
Isis be thus contemned ? Shall the blood of Apaecides yet cry 
for vengeance ? Shall justice be delayed now, that it may be 
frustrated hereafter? Shall the lion be cheated of his lawful 
prey ? A god 1 a god I — I feel the god rush to my lips I To 
the lion — to the lion with Arbaces ! " 

His exhausted frame could support no longer the ferocious 
malice of the priest ; he sank on the ground in strong convul- 
sions — the foam gathered to his mouth — he was as a man, 
indeed, whom a supernatural power had entered I The people 
saw, and shuddered. 
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^^ It is a god that inspires the holy man ! — To the lion with 
the Egyptian ! " 

Witi that cry up sprang — on moved — thousands upon 
thousands ! They rushed from the heights — they poured down 
in the direction of the Egyptian. In vain did the sedile com- 
mand — in vain did the praetor lift his voice and proclaim the 
law. The people had been already rendered savage by the 
exhibition of blood — they thirsted for more — their supersti- 
tion was aided by their ferocity. Aroused — inflamed by the 
spectacle of their victims, they forgot the authority of their 
rulers. It was one of those dread popular convulsions common 
to crowds wholly ignorant, half free and half servile; and which 
the peculiar constitution of the Roman provinces so frequently 
exhibited. The power of the praetor was as a reed beneath the 
whirlwind ; still, at his word the guards had drawn themselves 
along the lower benches, on which the upper classes sat separate 
from the vulgar. They made but a feeble barrier — the waves 
of the human sea halted for a moment, to enable Arbaces to 
count the exact moment of his doom ! In despair and in a ter- 
ror which beat down even pride, he glanced his eyes over the 
rolling and rushing crowd — when, right above them, through 
the wide chasm which had been left in the velaria, he beheld a 
strange and awful apparition — he beheld — and his craft re- 
stored his courage! 

He stretched his hand on high; over his lofty brow and 
royal features there came an expression of unutterable solem- 
nity and command. 

" Behold ! " he shouted with a voice of thunder, which 
stilled the roar of the crowd; "behold how the gods protect 
the guiltless I The fires of the avenging Orcus burst forth 
against the false witness of my accusers! " 

The eyes of the crowd followed the gesture of the Egyptian, 
and beheld, with ineffable dismay, a vast vapor shooting from 
the summit of Vesuvius, in the form of a gigantic pine-tree ; 
the trunk, blackness, — the branches, fire ! -^—a fire that shifted 
and wavered in its hues with every moment, now fiercely lumi- 
nous, now of a dull and dying red, that again blazed terrifically 
forth with intolerable glare! 

There was a dead, heart-sunken silence — through which 
there suddenly broke the roar of the lion, which was echoed 
back from within the building by the sharper and fiercer 
yells of its fellow-beast. Dread seers were they of the Bur- 
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den of the Atmosphere, and wild prophets of the wrath to 
cornel 

Then there arose on high the universal shrieks of women; 
the men stared at each other, but were dumb. At that moment 
they felt the earth shake beneath their feet ; the walls of the 
theater trembled ; and beyond in the distance, they heard the 
crash of falling roofs; an instant more and the mountain-cloud 
seemed to roll toward them, dark and rapid, like a torrent; at 
the same time, it cast forth from its bosom a shower of ashes 
mixed with vast fragments of burning stone 1 Over the crush- 
ing vines, — over the desolate streets, — over the amphitheater 
itself, — far and wide, — with many a mighty splash in the 
agitated sea, — fell that awful shower! 

No longer thought the crowd of justice or of Arbaces; 
safety for themselves was their sole thought. Each turned 
to fly — each dashing, pressing, crushing, against the other. 
Trampling recklessly over the fallen — amid groans, and oaths, 
and prayers, and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited 
itself forth through the numerous passages. Whither should 
they fly? Some, anticipating a second earthquake, hastened to 
their homes to load themselves with their most costly goods, 
and escape while it was yet time ; others, dreading the showers 
of ashes that now fell fast, torrent upon torrent, over the 
streets, rushed under the roofs of the nearest houses, or tem- 
ples, or sheds — shelter of any kind — for protection from the 
terrors of the open air. But darker, and larger, and mightier, 
spread the cloud above them. It was a sudden and more 
ghastly Night rushing upon the realm of Noon ! 

Stunned by his reprieve, doubting that he was awake, Glau- 
cus had been led by the officers of the arena into a small cell 
within the walls of the theater. They threw a loose robe over 
his form, and crowded round in congratulation and wonder. 
There was an impatient and fretful cry without the cell ; the 
throng gave way, and the blind girl, led by some gentler hand, 
flung herself at the feet of Glaucus. 

** It is J who have saved thee," she sobbed ; " now let me 
die!" 

" Nydia, my child ! — my preserver ! '* 

** Oh, let me feel thy touch — thy breath I Yes, yes, thou 
livest! We are not too late ! That dread door, methought it 
would never yield! and Calenus — oh! his voice was as the 
dying wind among tombs : — we had to wait, — gods ! it seemed 
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hours ere food and wine restored to him something of strength. 
But thou livestl thou livest yetl And I — / have saved 
theel" 

This affecting scene was soon interrupted by the event just 
described. 

^ The mountain ! the earthquake I " resounded from side to 
side. The officers fled with the rest ; they left Glaucus and 
Nydia to save themselves as they might. 

As the sense of the dangers around them flashed on the 
Athenian, his generous heart recurred to Olinthus. He, too, 
was reprieved from the tiger by the hand of the gods ; should 
he be left to a no less fatal death in the neighboring cell ? Tak- 
ing Nydia by the hand, Glaucus hurried across the passages; 
he gained the den of the Christian. He found Olinthus kneel- 
ing and in prayer. 

" Arise 1 arise! my friend," he cried. "Save thyself, and 
fly 1 See ; Nature is thy dread deliverer ! " He led forth the 
bewildered Chiistian, and pointed to a cloud which advanced 
darker and darker, disgorging forth showers of ashes and pumice 
stones ; — and bade him hearken to the cries and trampling 
rush of the scattered crowd. 

" This is the hand of God — God be praised ! " said Olin- 
thus, devoutly. 

" Fly I seek thy brethren I Concert Mrith them thy escape. 
Farewell!'* 

Olinthus did not answer, neither did he mark the retreating 
form of his friend. High thoughts and solemn absorbed his 
soul ; and in the enthusiasm of his kindling heart, he exulted 
in the mercy of God rather than trembled at the evidence of 
His power. 

At length he roused himself, and hurried on, he scarce knew 
whither. 

The open doors of a dark, desolate cell suddenly appeared 
on his path; through the gloom within there flared and flick- 
ered a single lamp; and by its light he saw three grim and 
naked forms stretched on the earth in death. His feet were 
suddenly arrested ; for, amid the terrors of that drear recess — 
the spoliarium of the arena — he heard a low voice calling on 
the name of Christ! 

He could not resist lingering at that appeal ; he entered the 
den, and his feet were dabbled in the slow streams of blood that 
gushed from the corpses over the sand. , 
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'' Who," said the Nazarene, '' calls upon the Son of God ? *' 

No answer came forth; and turning round, Olinthus beheld, 
by the light of the lamp, an old gray-headed man sitting on the 
floor, and supporting in his lap the head of one of the dead. 
The features of the dead man were firmly and rigidly locked in 
the last sleep ; but over the lip there played a fierce smile — > 
not the Christian's smile of hope, but the dark sneer of hatred 
and defiance. 

Yet on the face still lingered the beautiful roundness of early 
youth. The hair curled thick and glossy over the unwrinkled 
brow ; and the down of manhood but slightly shaded the marble 
of the hueless cheek. And over this face bent one of such un- 
utterable sadness — of such yearning tenderness — of such fond, 
and such deep despair ! The tears of the old man fell fast and 
hot, but he did not feel them ; and when his lips moved, and he 
mechanically uttered the prayer of his benign and hopeful faith, 
neither his heart nor his sense responded to the words : it was 
but the involimtary emotion that broke from the lethargy of his 
mind. His boy was dead, and had died for him I — and the old 
man's heart was broken I 

** Medon I " said Olinthus, pityingly, " arise, and fly I God is 
forth upon the wings of the elements I The New Gomorrah is 
doomed ! — Fly, ere the fires consume thee 1 " 

"He was ever so full of life 1 — he cannot be dead 1 Come 
hither I — place your hand on his heart ! — sure it beats yet? " 

** Brother, the soul has fled 1 — we will remember it in our 
prayers! Thou canst not reanimate the dumb clay I Come, 
come, — hark I while I speak, yon crashing walls I — hark I yon 
agonizing cries I Not a moment is to be lost 1 — Come I " 

" I hear nothing I " said Medon, shaking his gray hair. 
" The poor boy, his love murdered him I " 

" Come 1 come ! forgive this friendly force." 

**Whatl Who would sever the fatier from the son?" And 
Medon clasped the body tightly in his embrace, and covered it 
with passionate kisses. ^^ Go I " said he, lifting up his &ce for 
one moment. " Go ! — we must be alone I " 

"Alas!" said the compassionate Nazarene. "Death hath 
severed ye already ! " 

The old man smiled very calmly. " No, no, no I " he mut- 
tered, his voice growing lower with each word, — " Death has 
been more kind I " 

With that hia head drooped on his son's breast — his arms 
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relaxed their grasp. Olintbus caught him by the hand — the 
pulse had ceased to beat 1 The last words of the father were 
the words of truth, — Death had been more kind! 

Meanwhile, Glaucus and Nydia were pacing swiftly up the 
perilous and fearful streets. The Athenian had learned from 
his preserver that lone was yet in the house of Arbaces. 
Thither he fled, to release — to save her I The few slaves whom 
the Egyptian had left at his mansion when he had repaired in 
long procession to the amphitheater, had been able to offer no 
resistance to the armed band of Sallust ; and when afterward 
the volcano broke forth they had huddled together, stunned and 
frightened, in the inmost recesses of the house. Even the tall 
Ethiopian had forsaken his post at the door ; and Glaucus (who 
left Nydia without — the poor Nydia, jealous once more, even 
in such an hour ! ) passed on through the vast hall without 
meeting one from whom to learn the chamber of lone. Even 
as he passed, however, the darkness that covered the heavens 
increased so rapidly, that it was with difficulty he could guide 
his steps. The flower-wreathed colunms seemed to reel and 
tremble ; and with every instant he heard the ashes fall cranch- 
ingly into the roofless peristyle. He ascended to the upper rooms 
— breathless he paced along, shouting out aloud the name of 
lone ; and at length he heard, at the end of the gallery, a voice — 
her voice, in wondering reply ! To rush forward — to shatter the 
door — to seize lone in his arms — to hurry from the mansion — 
seemed to him the work of an instant ! Scarce had he gained 
the spot where Nydia was, than he heard steps advancing 
toward the house, and recognized the voice of Arbaces, who had 
returned to seek his wealth and lone ere he fled from the 
doomed Pompeii. But so dense was already the reeking atmos- 
phere, that the foes saw not each other, though so near, — save 
that, dimly in the gloom, Glaucus caught the moving outline of 
the snowy robes of the Egyptian. 

They hastened onward — those three! Alasl — whither? 
They now saw not a step before them — the blackness became 
utter. They were encompassed with doubt and horror! — and 
the death he had escaped seemed to Glaucus only to have 
changed its form and augmented its victims. 



The cloud, which had scattered so deep a murkiness over 
the day, had now settled into a solid and impenetrable maaa j 
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It lesembled less even the thickest gloom of a night in the 
open air than the close and blind darkness of some narrow 
room. But in proportion as the blackness gathered, did the 
lightnings around Vesuvins increase in their vivid and scorch- 
ing glare. Nor was their horrible beauty confined to the usual 
hues of fire; no rainbow ever rivaled their varying and prodi- 
gal dyes. Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of a 
southern sky — now of a livid and snake-like green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous serpent — now 
of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth through the 
columns of smoke, far and wide, and lighting up the whole city 
from arch to arch — then suddenly dying into a sickly paleness, 
like the ghost of their own life I 

In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumbling of 
the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the tortured sea; 
or, lower still, and audible but to the watch of intensest fear, 
the grinding and hissing murmur of the escaping gases through 
the chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud 
appeared to break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to 
assume quaint and vast mimicries of human or of monster 
shapes, striding across the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, 
and vanishing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade; so 
that, to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the 
unsubstantial vapors were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes 
— the agents of terror and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep ; and the 
boiling showers which came from the steaming breath of the 
volcano forced their way into the houses, bearing with them a 
strong and suffocating vapor. In some places, immense frag- 
ments of rock, hurled upon the house roofs, bore down along 
the streets masses of confused ruin, which yet more and more, 
with every hour, obstructed the way ; and as the day advanced, 
the motion of the earth was more sensibly felt — the footing 
seemed to slide and creep — nor could chariot or litter be kept 
steady, even on the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones, striking against each other as 
they fell, broke into countless fragments, emitting sparks of fire, 
which caught whatever was combustible within their reach ; and 
along the plains beyond the city the darkness was now terribly 
relieved; for several houses, and even vineyards, had been set 
in flames; and at various intervals, the fires rose sullenly and 
fiercely against the solid gloom. To add to this partial F^U^t^Alp 
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the darkness, the oitkens had, here and there, in the more public 
plaoes, such as the porticos of temples and the entrances to the 
lorum, endeavored to place rows of torches; but these rarely 
continued long ; the showers and the winds extinguished them, 
and the sudden darkness into which their fitful light was con- 
verted had something in it doubly terrible and doubly impressive 
on the impotence of human hopes, the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, parties 
of fugitives encountered each other, some hurrying toward the 
sea, others nying from the sea back to the land ; for the ocean 
had retreated rapidly from the shore — an utter darkness lay 
over it, and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, the storm of 
cinders and rocks fell without the protection which the streets 
and roofis afforded to the land. Wild — haggard — ghastly with 
supernatural fears, these groups encountered each other, but 
without the leisure to speak, to consult, to advise ; for the show- 
ers fell now frequently, though not continuously, extinguishing 
the lights, which showed to each band the deathlike faces of the 
other, and hurrjdng all to seek refuge beneath the nearest shel- 
ter. The whole elements of civilization were bix)ken up. Ever 
and anon, by the flickering lights, you saw the thief hastening 
by the most solemn authorities of the law, laden with and fear- 
fully chuckling over the produce of his sudden gains. If, in the 
darkness, wife was separated from husband, or parent from 
child, vain was the hope of reunion. Each hurried blindly and 
confusedly on. Nothing in all the various and complicated 
machinery of social life was left save the primal law of self- 
preservation 1 

Through this awful scene did the Athenian wade his way, 
accompanied by lone and the blind girl. Suddenly, a rush of 
hundreds, in their path to the sea, swept by them. Nydia was 
torn from the side of Glaucus, who, with lone, was borne rapidly 
onward ; and when the crowd (whose forms they saw not, so 
thick was the gloom) were gone, Nydia was still separated from 
their side. Glaucus shouted her name. No answer came. They 
retraced their steps — in vain : they could not discover her — 
it was evident she had been swept along in some opposite direc- 
tion by the human current. Their friend, their preserver, was 
lost I And hitherto Nydia had been their guide. Her blindness 
rendered the scene familiar to her alone. Accustomed, through 
a perpetual night, to thread the windings of the city, she Imd 
led them unerringly toward the sea-shore, by which they had re- 
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solved to hazard an escape. Now, which way could they wend ? 
All was ray less to them — a maze without a clew. Wearied, 
despondent, bewildered, they, however, passed along, the ashes 
falling upon their heads, the fragmentary stones dashing up in 
sparkles before their feet. 

^^ Alas I alas!*' murmured lone, ^^I can go no further; my 
steps sink among the scorching cinders. Fly, dearest I — beloved, 
fly I and leave me to my fate I " 

"Hush, my betrothed! my bride! Death with thee is 
sweeter than life without thee! Tet, whither — oh I whither, 
can we direct ourselves through the gloom ? Already, it seems 
that we have made but a circle, and are in the very spot which 
we quitted an hour ago." 

" O gods! yon rock — see, it hath riven the roof before us ! 
It is death to move through the streets I " 

"Blessed lightning! See, lone — see! the portico of the 
Temple of Fortune is before us. Let us creep beneath it ; it 
will protect us from the showers." 

He caught his beloved in his arms, and with difficulty and 
labor gained the temple. He bore her to the remoter and more 
sheltered part of the portico, and leaned over her, that he might 
shield her, with his own form, from the lightning and the 
showers ! The beauty and the unselfishness of love could hal- 
low even that dismal time ! 

" Who is there ? " said the trembling and hollow voice of one 
who had preceded them in their place of refuge. " Yet, what 
matters ? — the crush of the ruined world forbids to us friends 
or foes." 

lone turned at the sound of the voice, and, with a faint shriek, 
cowered again beneath the arms of Glauous : and he, looking 
in the direction of the voice, beheld the cause of her alarm. 
Through the darkness glared forth two burning eyes — the 
lightning flashed and lingered athwart the temple — and Glau- 
cus, with a shudder, perceived the lion to which he had been 
doomed crouched beneath the pillars; — and, dose beside it, 
unwitting of the vicinity, lay the giant form of him who had 
accosted them — the wounded gladiator, Niger. 

That lightning had revealed to each other the form of beast 
and man ; yet the instinct of both was quelled. Nay, the lion 
crept near and nearer to the gladiator as for companionship ; and 
the gladiator did not recede or tremble. The revolution of Nar 
ture had dissolved her lighter terrors as well as her wont^iie^p 
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While they were thus terribly protected, a group of men 
and women, bearing torches, passed by the temple. They wera 
of the congregation of the Nazarenes ; and a sublime and un- 
earthly emotion had not, indeed, quelled their awe, but it had 
robbed awe of fear. They had long believed, according to the 
error of the early Christians, that the Last Day was at hand ; 
they imagined now that the Day had come. 

" Woe ! woe ! " cried, in a shrill and piercing voice, the 
elder at their head. '^ Behold ! the Lord descendeth to judg- 
ment ! He maketh fire come down from heaven in the sight of 
men ! Woe ! woe I ye strong and mighty ! Woe to ye of the 
fasces and the purple ! Woe to the idolater and the worshiper 
of the beast 1 Woe to ye who pour forth the blood of saints, 
and gloat over the death-pangs of the sons of Godl Woe to the 
harlot of the sea 1 — woe I woe ! " 

And with a loud and deep chorus, the troop chanted forth 
along the wild horrors of the air, — " Woe to the harlot of the 
sea 1 — woe 1 woe ! " 

The Nazarenes paced slowly on, their torches still flickering 
in the storm, their voices still raised in menace and solemn 
warning, till, lost amid the windings in the streets, the darkness 
of the atmosphere and the silence of death again fell over the 
scene. 

There was one of the frequent pauses in the showers, and 
Glaucus encouraged lone once more to proceed. Just as they 
stood, hesitating, on the last step of the portico, an old man, 
with a bag in his right hand and leaning upon a youth, tottered 
by. The youth bore a torch. Glaucus recognized the two as 
father and son — miser and prodigal. 

" Father," said the youth, " if you cannot move more swiftly, 
I must leave you, or we both perish ! " 

" Fly, boy, then, and leave thy sire 1 " 

" But I cannot fly to starve ; give me thy bag of gold I " 
And the youth snatched at it. 

« Wretch 1 wouldst thou rob thy father ? " 

" Ay ! who can tell the tale in this hour ? Miser, perish ! " 

The boy struck the old man to the ground, plucked the bag 
from his relaxing hand, and fled onward with a shrill yelL 

" Ye gods ! " cried Glaucus : " are ye blind, then, even in the 
dark? Such crimes may well confound the guiltless with the 
guilty in one common ruin. lone, on I — on I " 
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Thb Battlb of Babnet. 

(From " The Last of the Barons.") 

Raw, cold, and dismal, dawned the morning of the four- 
teenth of April — the Easter Sabbath. ... In the profound 
darkness of the night and the thick fog, Edward had stationed 
his men at a venture upon the heath at Gladsmoor, and hastily 
environed the camp with palisades and trenches. He had in- 
tended to have rested immediately in front of the foe, but, in 
the darkness, mistook the extent of the hostile line, and his 
men were ranged only opposite to the left side of the EarFs 
force (towards Hadley), leaving the right unopposed. Most 
fortunate for Ekiward was this mistake ; for Warwick's artil- 
lery, and the new and deadly bombards he had constructed, 
were placed in the right of the EarFs army ; and the provident 
Earl, naturally supposing Edward's left was there opposed to 
him, ordered his gunners to cannonade all night. Edward, 
**as the flashes of the guns illumined by fits the gloom of mid- 
night, saw the advantage of his unintentional error; and to 
prevent Warwick from discovering it, reiterated his orders for 
the most profound silence." Thus even his very blunders 
favored Edward more than the wisest precautions had served 
his fated foe. . . . The Earl's artillery wheeled rapidly from 
the right wing, and, sudden as a storm of lightning, tlie fire 
from the cannon flashed through the dun and heavy vapor. 

At that moment, however, from the center of the Yorkist 
army arose, scarcely drowned by the explosion^ that deep-toned 
shout of enthusiasm, which, he who has once heard it, coming, 
as it were, from the one heart of an armed multitude, will ever 
recall as the most kindling and glorious sound which ever 
quickened the pulse and thrilled the blood — for along that part 
of the army now rode King Edward. His mail was polished 
as a mirror, but otherwise unadorned, resembling that which 
now invests his effigies at the Tower, and the housings of his 
steed were spangled with silver suns, for the silver sun was the 
cognizance on all his banners. His head was bare, and through 
the hazy atmosphere the gold of his rich locks seemed literally 
to shine. He passed slowly along the steady line, till, halting 
where he deemed his voice could be farthest heard, he reined 
in, and lifting his hand, the shout of the soldiery was hushed, 
though still while he spoke from Warwick's archers 9^^^^^|^ 
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arrowy shower, and still the gloom was pierced and the hush 
interrupted by the flash and the roar of the bombards. 

^^ Englishmen and friends/' said the martial chief, '*■ to bold 
deeds go but few words. Before you is the foe I From Raven- 
spur to London I have marched — treason flying from my sword, 
loyalty gathering to my standard. With but two thousand 
men, on the 14th of March I entered England — on the 14th of 
April, fifty thousand is my muster-roll. Who shall say, then, 
that I am not King, when one month mans a monarch's army 
from his subjects' love? And well know ye, now, that my 
cause is yours and England's ! Those against us are men who 
would rule in despite of law — barons whom I gorged with 
favors, and who would reduce this fair realm of Kings, Lords, 
and Commons, to be the appanage and property of one man's 
measureless ambition — the park, forsooth, the homestead to 
Lord Warwick's private house ! Ye gentlemen and knights of 
England, let them and their rabble prosper, and your proper- 
ties will be despoiled, your lives insecure, all law struck dead. 
What differs Richard of Warwick from Jack Cade, save that if 
his name is nobler, so is his treason greater? Conmioners and 
soldiers of England — freemen, however humble — what do 
these rebel lords (who would rule in the name of Lancaster) 
desire ? To reduce you to villeins and to bondsmen, as your 
forefathers were to them. Ye owe freedom from the barons to 
the just laws of my sires your kings. Grentlemen and knights, 
commoners and soldiers, Edward lY. upon his throne will not 
profit by a victory more than you. This is no war of dainty 
chivalry, it is a war of true men against false. No quarter ! 
Spare not either knight or hildingi Warwick, forsooth, will 
not smite the Commons. Truly not — the rabble are his friends. 
I say to you — " and Edward, pausing in the excitement and 
sanguinary fury of his tiger nature — the soldiers, heated like 
himself to the thirst of blood, saw his eyes sparkle, and his teeth 
gnash, as he added in a deeper and lower, but not less audible 
voice : " I say to you, slay all I What heel spares the viper's 
brood?" 

" We will — we will I " was the horrid answer, which came 
hissing and muttered forth from morion and cap of steel. 

" Hark ! to their bombards ! " resumed Edward. " The enemy 
would fight from afar, for they excel us in their archers and 
gunners. Upon them, then — hand to hand, and man to man ! 
Advance banners — sound trumpets ! Sir Oliver, my bassinet ! 
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Soldiers, if my standard falls, look for the plume upon your 
King's helmet 1 Charge ! " 

Then, with a shout wilder and louder than before, on through 
the hail of the arrows — on through the glare of the bombards — 
rather with a rush than in a march, advanced Edward's center 
against the array of Somerset. But from a part of the encamp- 
ment where the circumvallation seemed strongest, a small body 
of men moved not with the general body. 

To the left of the churchyard of Hadley, at this day, the 
visitor may notice a low wall ; on the other side of that wall is 
a garden, then but a rude eminence on Gladsmoor Heath. On 
that spot a troop in complete armor, upon destriers pawing im- 
patiently, surrounded a man upon a sorry palfrey, and in a 
gown of blue — the color of royalty and of servitude — that 
man was Henry the Sixth. In the same space stood Friar Bun- 
gey, his foot on the Eureka, muttering incantations, that the 
mists he had foretold, and which had protected the Yorkists 
from the midnight guns, might yet last, to the confusion of the 
foe. And near him, under a gaunt, leafless tree, a rope round 
his neck, was Adam Warner, Sibyll, still faithful to his side, 
nor shuddering at the arrows and the guns; her whole fear 
concentrated upon the sole life for which her own was prized. 
Upon this eminence, then, these lookers-on stood aloof. And 
the meek ears of Henry heard through the fog the inexplicable, 
sullen, jarring clash — steel had met steel. 

"Holy Father 1 " exclaimed the kingly saint, "and this is 
the Easter Sabbath, thy most solemn day of peace ! " 

" Be silent," thundered the friar, " thou disturbest my spells. 
Barahbarara — Santhinoa — Foggihu% increscebo — confusio ini- 
miciB — Oarahbora^ vapor et mistes ! " 

We must now rapidly survey the dispositions of the army 
under Warwick. In the right wing, the conmiand was in- 
trusted to the Earl of Oxford and the Marquis of Montagu. 
The former, who led the cavalry of that division, was stationed 
in the van ; the latter, according to his usual habit — surrounded 
by a strong bodyguard of knights, and a prodigious number of 
squires as aids-de-camp — remained at the rear, and directed 
thence, by his orders, the general movement. In this wing the 
greater number were Lancastrian, jealous of Warwick, and only 
consenting to the generalship of Montagu, because shared by 
their favorite hero, Oxford. In the mid-space lay the chief 
strength of the bowmen, with a goodly number of pikes and 
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bills, under the Duke of Somerset ; and this division also was 
principally Lancastrian, and shared the jealousy of Oxford's 
soldiery. The left wing, composed for the most part of Warwick's 
yeomanry and retainers, was commanded by tiie Duke of Exe- 
ter, conjointly with the Earl himself. Both armies kept a con- 
siderable body in reserve, and Warwick, besides this resource, 
had selected from his own retainers a band of picked archers, 
whom he had skillfully placed in the outskirts of a wood that 
then stretched from Wrotham Park to the column that now 
commemorates the battle of Bamet, on the high northern road. 
He had guarded these last-mentioned archers (where exposed 
in front to Edward's horsemen) by strong, tall barricades, leav- 
ing only such an opening as would allow one horseman at a 
time to pass, and defending by a formidable line of pikes this 
narrow opening left for communication, and to admit to a place 
of refuge in case of need. These dispositions made, and ere 
yet Edward had advanced on Somerset, the Earl rode to the 
front of the wing under his special command, and, agreeably 
to the custom of the time observed by his royal foe, harangued 
the troops. Here were placed those who loved him as a father, 
and venerated him as something superior to mortal man — here 
the retainers, who had grown up with him from his childhood, 
who had followed him to his first fields of war, who had lived 
under the shelter of his many castles, and fed in that rude 
equality of a more primeval age, which he loved still to main- 
tain, at his lavish board. And now Lord Warwick's coal-black 
steed halted, motionless in the van. His squire bore his helmet, 
overshadowed by the eagle of Monthermer, the outstretched 
wings of which spread wide into sable plumes; and as the 
Earl's noble face turned full and calm upon the bristling lines, 
there arose, not the vulgar uproar that greeted the aspect of the 
young King Edward. By one of those strange sympathies 
which pass through multitudes, and seize them with a common 
feeling, the whole body of those adoring vassals became sud- 
denly aware of the change which a year had made in the face 
of their chief and father. They saw the gray flakes in his Jove- 
like curls, the furrows in that lofty brow, the hollows in that 
bronzed and manly visage, which had seemed to their rude 
admiration to wear the stamp of the twofold Divinity — Benefi- 
cence and Valor. A thrill of tenderness and awe shot through 
the veins of every one — tears of devotion rushed into many a 
hardy eye. No — ihere^ was not the ruthless captain addressing 
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bis hireling butchers; it w<zs the chief and father rallying grati- 
tude, and love, and reverence, to the crisis of his stormy &te. 

** My friends, my followers, and my children," said the Earl, 
" the field we have entered is one from which there is no retreat ; 
here must your leader conquer, or here die. It is not a parch- 
ment pedigree ; it is not a name, derived from the ashes of dead 
men, that make the only charter of a king. We Englishmen 
were but slaves, if in giving crown and scepter to a mortal like 
ourselves, we asked not in return the kingly virtues. Beset, of 
old, by evil counselors, the reign of Henry VI. was obscured, 
and the weal of the realm endangered. Mine own wrongs 
seemed to me great, but the disasters of my country not less. I 
deemed that in the race of York England would know a wiser 
and happier rule. What was, in this, mine error ye partly 
know. A prince dissolved in luxurious vices — a nobility de- 
graded by minions and bloodsuckers — a people plundered by 
purveyors', and a land disturbed by brawl and riot. But ye 
know not all: God makes man's hearth man's altar — our 
hearths were polluted ; our wives and daughters were viewed as 
harlots ; and lechery ruled the realm. A king's word should be 
fast as the pillars of the world. What man ever trusted Ed- 
ward and was not deceived? Even now the unknightly liar 
stands in arms with the weight of perjury on his soul. In his 
father's town of York, ye know that he took, three short weeks 
since, solemn oath of fealty to King Henry. And now King 
Henry is his captive, and King Henry's holy crown upon his 
traitor's head — * traitors ' calls he us? What name, then, rank 
enough for him? Edward gave the promise of a brave man, 
and I served him. He proved a base, a false, a licentious, and 
a cruel king, and I forsook him; may all free hearts in all free 
lands so serve kings when they become tyrants I Ye fight 
against a cruel and atrocious usurper, whose bold hand cannot 
sanctify a black heart — ye fight not only for King Heniy, the 
meek and the godly — ye fight not for him alone, but for his 
young and princely son, the grandchild of Henry of Agincourt, 
who, old men tell me, has that hero's face, and who, I know, has 
that hero's frank and royal and noble soul — ye fight for the 
freedom of your land, for the honor of your women, for what is 
better than any king's cause — for justice and mercy — for 
truth and manhood's virtues against corruption in the laws, 
slaughter by the scaffold, falsehood in a ruler's lips, and shame- 
less harlotry in the councils of ruthless power. The order I 
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have ever given in war, I give now ; we war against the leaders 
of evil, not against the hapless tools ; we war against our op- 
pressors, not against our misguided bi-ethren. Strike down 
every plumed crest, but when the strife is over, spare every com- 
mon man I Hark ! while I speak, I hear the march of your foe ! 
Up standards 1 — blow trumpets 1 And now, as I brace my bas- 
sinet, may God grant us all a glorious victory, or a glorious 
grave. On, my merry men 1 show these London loons the stout 
hearts of Warwickshire and Yorkshire. On, my merry men! 
A Warwick 1 A Warwick I " 

As he ended, he swung lightly over his head the terrible 
battle-ax which had smitten down, as the grass before the 
reaper, the chivalry of many a field ; and ere the last blast of 
the trumpets died, the troops of Warwick and of Gloucester 
met, and mingled hand to hand. 

Although the Earl had, on discovering the position of the 
enemy, moved some of his artillery from his right wing, yet 
there still lay the great number and strength of his force. And 
there, therefore, Montagu, rolling troop on troop to the aid of 
Oxford, pressed so overpoweringly upon the soldiers under 
Hastings, that the battle very soon wore a mc»t unfavorable 
aspect for the Yorkists. It seemed, indeed, that the success 
which had always hitherto attended the militaiy movements of 
Montagu was destined for a crowning triumph. Stationed, as 
we have said, in the rear, with his light-armed squires, upon fleet 
steeds, around him, he moved the springs of the battle with the 
calm sagacity which at that moment no chief in either army 
possessed. Hastings was thoroughly outflanked, and though 
his men fought with great valor, they could not resist the weight 
of superior numbers. 

In the midst of the carnage in the center, Edward reined in 
his steed, as he heard the cry of victory in the gale: 

"By Heaven!" he exclaimed, "our men at the left are 
cravens — they fly! they fly! Ride to Lord Hastings, Sir 
Humphrey Bourchier, bid him defile hither what men are left 
him; and now, ere our fellows are well aware what hath 
chanced yonder, charge we, knights and gentlemen, on, on! — 
break Somerset's line ; on, on, to the heart of the rebel Earl! " 

Then, visor closed, lance in rest, Edward and his cavalry 
dashed through the archers and billmen of Somerset; clad in 
complete mail, impervious to the weapons of the infantry, they 
slaughtered as they rode, and their way was marked by oorpees 
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and streams of blood. Fiercest and fellest of all, was Edward 
himself; when his lance shivered, and he drew his knotty mace 
from its sling by his saddlebow, woe to all who attempted to 
stop his path. Vain alike steel helmet or leathern cap, jerkin 
or coat of mail. In vain Somerset threw himself into the 
melee. The instant Edward and his cavalry had made a path 
through the lines for his foot soldiery, the fortunes of the day 
were half retrieved. It was no rapid passage, pierced and 
reclosed, that he desired to effect, it was the wedge in the oak 
of war. There, rooted in the very midst of Somerset's troops, 
doubling on each side, passing on but to return again, where 
helm could be crashed and man overthi*own, the mighty strength 
of Edward widened the breach more and more, till faster and 
faster ,poured in his bands, and the center of Warwick's army 
seemed to reel and whirl round the broadening gap through its 
ranks, as the waves round some chasm in a maelstrom. 

But in the interval, the hard-pressed troops commanded by 
Hastings were scattered and dispersed ; driven from the field, 
they fled in numbers through the town of Bamet ; many halted 
not till they reached London, where they spread the news of 
the Earl's victory and Edward's ruin. 

Through the mist. Friar Bungey discerned the fugitive 
Yorkists under Hastings, and heard their cries of despair: 
through the mist, Sibyll saw, close beneath the intrenchments 
which protected the space on which they stood, an armed horse- 
man with the well-known crest of Hastings on his helmet, and, 
with lifted visor, calling his men to the return, in the loud voice 
of rage and scorn. And then, she herself sprang forwards, and 
forgetting his past cruelty in his present danger, cried his 
name — weak cry, lost in the roar of war I But the friar, now 
fearing he had taken the wrong side, began to turn from his 
spells, to address the most abject apologies to Adam, to assure 
him that he would have been slaughtered at the Tower, but 
for the friar's interruption ; and that the rope round his neck 
was but an insignificant ceremony due to the prejudices of the 
soldiers. "Alas, Great Man," he concluded; "I see still that 
thou art mightier than I am; thy charms, though silent, are 
more potent than mine, though my lungs crack beneath them ! 
Oat^fusio Inimicis Taralorolxi^ — I mean no harm to the Earl 
— GarraborcL, mistes et nvbeB — Lord, what will become of me ! " 

Meanwhile, Hastings, with a small body of horse who, be- 
ing composed of knights and squires, specially singled out for 
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the sword, fought with the pride of disdainful gentlemen and 
the fury of desperate soldiers, finding it impossible to lure 
back the fugitives, hewed their own way through Oxford's ranks 
to the center, where they brought fresh aid to the terrible arm 
of Eklward. 

The mist still continued so thick that Montagu was unable 
to discern the general prospects of the field. But, calm and 
resolute in his post, amidst lie arrows which whirled round him, 
and often struck, blunted, against his Milan mail, the Marquis 
received the reports of his aids-de-camp (may that modem word 
be pardoned ?) as, one after one, they emerged through the fog 
to his side. 

"Well," he said, as one of these messengers now spurred to 
the spot, ^^ we have beaten off Hastings and his hirelings ; but 
I see not 'the silver Star* of Lord Oxford's banner." 

" Lord Oxford, my lord, has followed the enemy he routed 
to the farthest verge of the heath." 

"Saints help us! Is Oxford thus headstrong? He will 
ruin all if he be decoyed from the field ! Ride back, sir I Tet 
— hold!" as another of the aids-de-camp appeared. "What 
news from Lord Warwick's wing?" 

" Sore beset, bold Marquis. Gloucester's line seems count- 
less ; it already outflanks the Earl. The Duke himself seems 
inspired by hell I Twice has his slight arm braved even the 
Earl's battle-ax, which spared the boy but smote to the dust his 
comrades ! " 

"Well, and what of the center, sir? " as a third form now 
arrived. 

" There, rages Edward in person. He hath pierced into the 
midst. But Somerset still holds on gallantly ! " 

Montagu turned to the first aid-de-camp. 

" Ride, sir ! Quick ! This to Oxford — no pursuit ! Bid 
him haste, with all his men, to the left wing, and smite Glouces- 
ter in the rear. Ride, ride — for life and victory 1 If he come 
but in time, the day is ours I " 

The aid-de-camp darted off, and the mist swallowed up horse 
and horseman. 

" Sound trumpets to the return ! " said the Marquis ; then, 
after a moment's musing : " Though Oxford hath drawn off 
our main force of cavalry, we have still some stout lances left ; 
and Warwick must be strengthened. On to the Earl I Lamez 
alter! A Montagu ! a Montagu I " And lance in rest, the Mar? 
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quia, and the knights immediately around him, and hitherto not 
personally engaged, descended the hillock at a hand gallop, and 
were met by a troop outnumbering their own, and commanded 
by the Lords D'Eyncourt and Say. 

At this time, Warwick was indeed in the same danger that 
had routed the troops of Hastings ; for, by a similar position, 
the strength of the hostile numbers being arrayed with Glouces- 
ter, the Duke^s troops had almost entirely surrounded him. 
And Gloucester himself wondrously approved the trust that 
had consigned to his stripling arm the flower of the Yorkist 
army. Through the mists, the blood-red manteline he wore 
over his mail, the grinning teeth of the boards head which crested 
his helmet, flashed and gleamed wherever his presence was most 
needed to encourage the flagging or spur on the fierce. And 
there seemed to both armies something ghastly and preter- 
natural in the savage strength of this small, slight figure thus 
startingly caparisoned, and which was heard evermore uttering 
its sharp war-cry : ^^ Gloucester, to the onslaught I Down with 
the rebels, down 1 " 

Nor did this daring personage disdain, in the midst of his 
fury, to increase the effect of valor by the art of a brain that 
never ceased to scheme on the follies of mankind. " See ! see ! " 
he cried, as he shot meteor-like from rank to rank. '* See — 
these are no natural vapors 1 Yonder the mighty friar, who 
delayed the sails of Margaret, chants his spells to the Powers 
that ride the gale. Fear not the bombards — their enchanted 
balls swerve from the brave ! The dark legions of Air fight 
for us f For the hour is come when the fiend shall rend his 
prey 1 " And fiendlike seemed the form thus screeching forth 
his predictions from under the grim headgear ; and then dart- 
ing and disappearing amidst the sea of pikes, cleaving its path 
of blood I 

But still the untiring might of Warwick defied the press of 
numbers that swept round him, tide upon tide. Through the 
mists, his black armor, black plume, black steed, gloomed forth 
like one thundercloud in the midst of a dismal heaven. The 
noble charger bore along that mighty rider, animating, guiding 
all, with as much ease and lightness as the racer bears its puny 
weight; the steed itself was scarce less terrible to encounter 
than the sweep of the rider's ax. Protected from arrow and 
lance by a coat of steel, the long chaffron or pike which pro- 
jected from its barbed frontal dropped with gore as it a 
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along. No line of men, however serried, could resist the charge 
of that horse and horseman. And vain even Gloucester's daunt- 
less presence and thrilling battle-cry, when the stout Earl was 
seen looming through the vapor, and his cheerful shout was 
heard : " My merry men, fight on ! " 

For a third time, Gloucester, spurring forth from his recoil- 
ing and shrinking followers, bending low over his saddlebow, 
covered by his shield, and with the tenth lance (his favorite 
weapon, because the one in which skill best supplied strength) 
he had borne that day, launched himself upon the vast bulk of 
his tremendous foe. With that dogged energy, that rapid cal« 
culation which made the basis of his character, and which ever 
clove through all obstacles at the one that if destroyed, destroyed 
the rest, — in that his first great battle, as in his last at Bosworth, 
he singled out the leader, and rushed upon the giant as the 
mastiff on the horns and dewlap of the bull. Warwick, in the 
broad space which his arm had made around him in the carnage, 
reined in as he saw the foe, and recognized the grizzly cog- 
nizance and scarlet mantle of his godson. And even in that 
moment, with all his heated blood, and his remembered wrong, 
and his imminent peril, his generous and lion heart felt a 
glow of admiration at the valor of the boy he had trained to 
arms — of the son of the beloved York. "His father little 
thought,'' muttered the Earl, " that that arm should win glory 
against his old friend's life ! " And as the half-uttered word 
died on his lips, the well-poised lance of Gloucester struck full 
upon his bassinet, and, despite the Earl's horsemanship and his 
strength, made him reel in his saddle, while the Prince shot by, 
and suddenly wheeling round, cast away the shivered lance, and 
assailed him sword in hand. 

" Back, Richard — boy, back ! " said the Earl, in a voice that 
sounded hollow through his helmet: "It is not against thee 
that my wrongs call for blood — pass on ! " 

"Not so, Lord Warwick," answered Richard, in a sobered 
and almost solemn voice, dropping for the moment the point 
of his sword, and raising his visor, that he might be the better 
heard : " On the field of battle all memories, sweet in peace, 
must die I St. Paul be my judge, that even in this hour I love 
you well ; but I love renown and glory more. On the edge of 
my sword sit power and royalty, and what high souls prize 
most — ambition: these would nei*ve me against mine own 
brother's breast, were that breast my barrier to an illustrious 
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future. Thou hast given thy daughter to another I I smite 
the father, to regain my bride. Lay on, and spare not ! — for 
he who hates thee most would prove not so fell a foe as the man 
who sees his fortunes made or marred — his love crushed or yet 
crowned, as this day's battle closes in triumph or defeat. Rbbel, 

DEFEND thyself!" 

No time was left for further speech; for as Richard^s sword 
descended, two of Gloucester's followers, Parr and Milwater by 
name, dashed from the halting lines at the distance, and bore 
down to their young Prince's aid. At the same moment. Sir 
Marmaduke Nevile and the Lord Fitzhugh spurred from the op- 
posite line ; and thus encouraged, the band on either side came 
boldly forward, and the melee grew fierce and general. But 
still Richard's sword singled out the Earl, and still the Earl, 
parrying his blows, dealt his own upon meaner heads. Crushed 
by one swoop of the ax fell Milwater to the earth; down as 
again it swung on high, fell Sir Himiphrey Bourchier, who had 
just arrived to Gloucester with messages from Edward, never 
uttered in the world below. Before Marmaduke's lance fell 
Sir Thomas Parr; and these three corpses making a barrier be- 
tween Gloucester and the Earl, the Duke turned fiercely upon 
Marmaduke, while the Earl, wheeling round, charged into the 
midst of the hostile line, which scattered to the right and left. 

"On! my merry men, on!" rang once more through the 
heavy air. " They give way — the London tailors, — on I " and 
on dished, with their joyous cry, the merry men of Yorkshire 
and Warwick, the warrior-yeomen! Separated thus from his 
great foe, Gloucester, after unhorsing Marmaduke, galloped off 
to sustain that part of his following which began to waver and 
retreat before the rush of Warwick and his chivalry. 

This, in truth, was the regiment recruited from the loyalty 
of London, and little accustomed, we trow, were the worthy 
heroes of Cockaigne to the discipline of arms, nor trained to 
that stubborn resistance which makes, under skillful leaders, the 
English peasants the most enduring soldiery that the world has 
known since the day when the Roman sentinel perished amidst 
the falling columns and lava floods, rather than, though society 
itself dissolved, forsake his post unbidden. "St. Thomas de- 
fend us! " muttered a worthy tailor, who in the flush of his 
valor, when safe in the Chepe, had consented to bear the rank 
of lieutenant, " it is not reasonable to expect men of pith and 
substance to be crushed into jellies, and carved into subtletiea 
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by horse-hoofs and pole-axes. Right about face! Flyl" — 
and throwing down his sword and shield, the lieutenant fairly 
took to his heels as he saw the charging column, headed by the 
raven steed of Warwick, come giant-like through the fog. The 
terror of one man is contagious, and the Londoners actually 
turned their backs, when Nicholas Alwyn cried, in his shrill 
voice and northern accent: "Out on you! What will the girls 
say of us in East-gate and the Chepe ? Hurrah for the bold 
hearts of London ! Round me, stout 'prentices ! let the boys 
shame the men! This shaft for Cockaigne!" And as the 
troop turned irresolute, and Alwyn's arrow left his bow, they 
saw a horseman by the side of Warwick reel in his saddle 
and fall at once to the earth, and so great evidently was the 
rank of the fallen man, that even Warwick reined in, and the 
charge halted midway in its career. It was no less a person 
than the Duke of Exeter whom Alwyn 's shaft had disabled 
for the field. This incident, coupled with the hearty address 
of the stout goldsmith, served to reanimate the flaggers, and 
Gloucester, by a circuitous route, reaching their line a moment 
after, they dressed their ranks, and a flight of arrows followed 
their loud "HuiTah for London Town! " 

But the charge of Wai*wick had only halted, and (while the 
wounded Exeter was borne back by his squires to the rear) 
it dashed into the midst of the Londoners, threw their whole 
line into confusion, and drove them, despite all the efforts of 
Gloucester, far back along the plain. This well-timed exploit 
served to extricate the Earl from the main danger of his posi- 
tion; and hastening to improve his advantage, he sent forth- 
with to command the reserved forces under Lord St. John, 
the Knight of Lytton, Sir John Corners, Dymoke, and Robert 
Hilyard, to bear down to his aid. 

At this time Edward had succeeded, after a most stubborn 
fight, in effecting a terrible breach through Somerset's wing; 
and the fogs continued still so dense and mirk, that his foe 
itself, for Somerset had prudently drawn back to re-form his 
disordered squadron, seemed vanished from the field. Halting 
now, as through the dim atmosphere came from different quar- 
ters the many battle-cries of that feudal day, by which alone he 
could well estimate the strength or weakness of those in the 
distance, his calmer genius as a general cooled, for a time, his 
individual ferocity of knight and soldier. He took his helmet 
from his brow, to listen with g^reater certainty; and the lords 
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and rideis round him were well content to take breath and 
pause from the weary slaughter. 

The cry of "Gloucester to the onslaught !^^ was heard no 
more. Feebler and feebler, scatteiingly as it were, and here 
and there, the note had changed into "Gloucester to the 
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Farther off, rose mingled and blent together, the opposing 
shouts "A Montagu! — a Montagu!" — "Strike for D'Eyn- 
court and King Edward ! " — " A Say —a Say ! " 

" Ha ! " said Edward, thoughtfully, " bold Gloucester fails — 
Montagu is bearing on to Warwick's aid — Say and D'Eyn- 
court stop his path. Our doom looks dark ! Ride, Hastings — 
ride ! retrieve thy laurels, and bring up the reserve under Clar- 
ence. But hark ye, leave not his side — he may desert again ! 
Hoi ho I Again, * Gloucester to the rescue ! ' Ah! how lustily 
sounds the cry of * Warwick ' 1 By the flaming sword of St. 
Michael we will slacken that haughty shout, or be evermore 
dumb ourself, ere the day be an hour nearer to the eternal 
judgment ! " 

Deliberately Edward rebraced his helm, and settled himself 
in his saddle, and with his knights riding close each to each, 
that they might not lose themselves in the darkness, regained 
his infantry and led them on to the quarter where the war now 
raged fiercest, round the black steed of Warwick and the blood- 
red manteline of the fiery Richard. 

It was now scarcely eight in the morning, though the battle 
had endured three hours ; and as yet victory so inclined to the 
Earl, that naught but some dire mischance could turn the 
scale. Montagu had cut his way to Warwick, Someraet had 
.reestablished his array. The fresh vigor brought by the Earl's 
reserve had well-nigh completed his advantage over Glouces- 
ter's wing. The new infantry under Hilyard, the unexhausted 
riders under Sir John Corners and his knightly compeers, were 
dealing fearful havoc, as they cleared the plain ; and Glouces- 
ter, fighting inch by inch, no longer outnumbering but outnum- 
bered, was driven nearer and nearer towards the town, when 
suddenly a pale, sickly, and ghost-like ray of sunshine, rather 
resembling the watery gleam of a waning moon than the radi- 
ance of the Lord of Light, broke through the mists, and 
showed to the Earl's eager troops the banner and badges of a 
new array hurrying to the spot. " Behold," cried the young 
Lord Fitehugh, ^^tibe standard and the badge of the Usurper 
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— a silver sun! Edward himself is delivered into our hands! 
Upon them — bill and pike, lance and brand, shaft and bolt I 
Upon them, and crown tibe day ! " 

The same fatal error was shared by Hilyard, as he caught 
sight of the advancing troop, with their silver cognizance. He 
gave the word, and every arrow left its string. At the same 
moment, as both horse and foot assailed the fancied foe, the mo- 
mentary beam vanished from the heaven, the two forces mingled 
in the sullen mists, when, after a brief conflict, a sudden and 
horrible cry of " TreoBon ! Treason ! " resounded from either 
band. The shining star of Oxford, returning from the pursuit, 
had been mistaken for Edward's cognizance of the sun. Friend 
was slaughtering friend, and when the error was detected, each 
believed the other had deserted to the foe. In vain, here Mon- 
tagu and Warwick, and there Oxford and his captains sought 
to dispel the confusion, and unite those whose blood had been 
fired against each other. While yet in doubt, confusion, and 
dismay, rushed full into the center Edward of York himself, 
with his knights and riders ; and his tossing banners, scarcely 
even yet distinguished from Oxford's starry ensigns, added to 
the general incertitude and panic. Loud in the midst rose Ed- 
ward's trumpet voice, while through the midst, like one crest of 
foam upon a roaring sea, danced his plume of snow. Hark I 
again, again — near and nearer — the tramp of steeds, the clash 
of steel, the whiz and hiss of arrows, the shout of *' Hastings to 
the onslaught 1 " Fresh, and panting for glory and for blood, 
came on King Edward's large reserve: from all the scattered 
parts of the field spurred the Yorkist knights, where the uproar, 
so much mightier than before, told them that the crisis of the 
war was come. Thither, as vultures to the carcass, they flocked 
and wheeled ; thither D'Eyncourt, and Lovell, and Cromwell's 
bloody sword, and Say's knotted mace ; and thither, again rally- 
ing his late half -beaten myrmidons, the grim Gloucester, his hel- 
met bruised and dinted, but the boar's teeth still gnashing wrath 
and horror from the grisly crest. But direst and most hateful 
of all in the eyes of the yet undaunted Earl, thither, plainly 
visible, riding scarcely a yard before him, with the cognizance 
of Clare wrought on his gay mantle, and in all the pomp and 
bravery of a holiday suit, came the perjured Clarence. Conflict 
now it could scarce be called: as well might the Dane have 
rolled back the sea from his footstool, as Warwick and his dis* 
.ordered troop (often and aye, dazzled here by Oxford's star* 
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there by Edward's sun, dealing random blows against each other) 
have resisted the general whirl and torrent of the surrounding 
foe. To add to the rout, Somerset and the onguard of his wing 
had been marching towards the Earl at the very time that the 
cry of "treason" had struck their ears, and Edward's charge 
was made ; these men, nearly all Lancastrians, and ever doubting 
Montagu, if not Warwick, with the example of Clarence and the 
Archbishop of York fresh before them, lost heart at once — 
Somerset himself headed the flight of his force. 

" All is lost ! " said Montagu, as side by side with Warwick 
the brothers fronted the foe, and for one moment stayed the 
rash. 

" Not yet," returned the Earl ; " a band of my northern arch- 
ers still guard yon wood — I know them — they will fight to the 
last gasp! Thither then, with what men we may. You so mar- 
shal our soldiers, and I will make good the retreat. Where is 
Sir Marmaduke Nevile ? " 

"Here I" 

" Horsed again, young cousin ! I give thee a perilous com- 
mission. Take the path down the hill ; the mists thicken in the 
hollows, and may hide thee. Overtake Somerset — he hath fled 
weetward, and tell him, from me, if he can yet rally but one 
troop of horse — but one — and charge Edward suddenly in the 
rear, he will yet redeem all. If he refuse, the ruin of his King, 
and the slaughter of the brave men he deserts, be on his head ! 
Swift — d tout bridsj Marmaduke. Yet one word," added the 
Earl, in a whisper — " if you fail with Somerset come not back, 
make to the Sanctuary. You are too young to die, cousin! 
Away ! — keep to the hollows of the chase." 

As the knight vanished Warwick turned to Ins comrades : 
" Bold nephew Fitzhugh, and ye brave riders, round me — so, 
we are fifty knights I Haste thou, Montagu, to the wood ! — 
the wood ! " 

So noble in that hero age was the Individual, MAN, even 
amidst the multitudes massed by war, that history vies with 
romance in showing how far a single sword could redress the 
scale of war. "While Montagu, with rapid dexterity, and a voice 
yet promising victory, drew back the remnant of the lines, and 
in serried order retreated to the outskirts of the wood, Warwick 
and his band of knights protected the movement from the count- 
less horsemen who darted forth from Edward's swarming and 
momently thickening ranks. Now dividing and charcdng^singly 
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— now rejoining — and breast to breast, they served to divert 
and perplex and harass the eager enemy. And never in all his 
wars, in all the former might of his indomitable arm, had War- 
wick so excelled the martial chivalry of his age, as in that event- 
ful and crowning hour. Thrice almost alone, he penetrated into 
the very center of Edward's body-guard, literally felling to the 
earth all before him. Then perished by his battle-ax Lord Crom- 
well, and the redoubted Lord of Say — then, no longer sparing 
even the old affection, Gloucester was hurled to the ground. 
The last time he penetrated even to Edward himself, smiting 
down the King^s standard-bearer, unhorsing Hastings, who threw 
himself on his path ; and Edward, setting his teeth in stem joy 
as he saw him, rose in his stirrups, and for a moment the mace 
of the King, the ax of the Earl, met as thunder encounters 
thunder; but then a hundred knights rushed into the rescue, 
and robbed the baffled avenger of his prey. Thus charging and 
retreating, driving back, with each charge, far and farther the 
mighty multitude hounding on to the lion's death, tins great 
chief and his devoted knights, though terribly reduced in num- 
ber, succeeded at last in covering Montagu's skillful retreat; and 
when they gained the outskirts of the wood, and dashed through 
the narrow opening between the barricades, the Yorkshire arch- 
ers approved their Lord's trust, and, shouting as to a marriage 
feast, hailed his coming. 

But few, alas! of his fellow-horsemen had survived that 
marvelous enterprise of valor and despair. Of the fifty knights 
who had shared its perils, eleven only gained the wood; and, 
though in this number the most eminent (save Sir John Corners, 
either slain or fled), might be found — their horses, more ex- 
posed than themselves, were for the most part wounded and 
unfit for further service. At this time the sun again, and sud- 
denly as before, broke forth — not now with a feeble glimmer, 
but a broad and almost a cheerful beam, which sufficed to give 
a fuller view than the day had yet afforded of the state and 
prospects of the field. 

To the right and to the left, what remained of the cavalry 
of Warwick were seen flying fast — gone the lances of Oxford, 
the bills of Somerset. Exeter, pierced by the shaft of Alwyn, 
was lying cold and insensible, remote from the contest, and 
deserted even by his squires. 

In front of the archers, and such men as Montagu had saved 
from the sword, halted the immense and murmuring multitude 
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of Edward, their thousand banners glittering in the sudden sun ; 
for, as Edward beheld the last wrecks of his foe, stationed near 
the covert, his desire of consummating victory and revenge 
made him cautious, and, fearing an ambush, he had abruptly 
halted 

When the scanty followers of the Earl thus beheld the im- 
mense force arrayed for their destruction, and saw the extent 
of their danger and their loss, — here the handful, there the 
multitude, — a simultaneous exclamation of terror and dismay 
broke from their ranks. 

" Children ! " cried Warwick, ** droop not I Henry, at Agin- 
court, had worse odds than we 1 " 

But the murmur among the archers, the lealest part of the 
Eai'Vs retainers, continued, till there stepped forth their cap- 
tain, a gray old man, but still sinewy and unbent, the iron relic 
of a hundred battles. 

" Back to your men, Mark Forester ! " said the Earl, sternly. 

The old man obeyed not. He came on to Warwick, and 
fell on his knees beside his stirrup. 

" Fly, my lord, escape is possible for you and your riders. 
Fly through the wood, we will screen your path with our bodies. 
Your children, father of your followers, your children of Middle- 
ham, ask no better fate than to die for you ! Is it not so ? " and 
the old man, rising, turned to those in hearing. They an- 
swered by a general acclamation. 

" Mark Forester speaks well," said Montagu. " On you de- 
pends the last hope of Lancaster. We may yet join Oxford and 
Somerset ! This way, through the wood — come ! " and he laid 
his hand on the Earl's rein. 

'^ Knights and sirs," said the Earl, dismounting, and partially 
raising his visor as he turned to the horsemen, " let those who 
will, fly with Lord Montagu ! Let those who, in a just cause, 
never despair of victory, nor, even at the worst, fear to face 
their Maker, fresh from the glorious death of heroes, dismount 
with me 1 " Every knight sprang from his steed, Montagu 
the first. "Comrades 1 " continued the Earl, then addressing the 
retainers, " when the children fight for a father's honor, the 
father flies not from the peril into which he has drawn the chil- 
dren. What to me were life, stained by the blood of mine own 
beloved retainers, basely deserted by their chief? Edward has 
proclaimed that he will spare none. Fool ! he gives us, then, 
the superhuman mightiness of despair I To your bows I — one 
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shaft — if it pierce the joints of the tyrant's mail — one shaft 
may scatter yon army to the winds 1 Sir Marmaduke has gone 
to rally noble Somerset and his riders — if we make good our 
defense one little hour — the foe may be yet smitten in the rear, 
and the day retrieved I Courage and heart, then 1 " Here the 
Earl lifted his visor to the farthest bar, and showed his cheerful 
face — "Is this the face of a man who thinks all hope is 
gone?" 

In this inteiTal, the sudden sunshine revealed to King 
Henry, where he stood, the dispersion of his friends. To the 
rear of the palisades, which protected the spot where he was 
placed, already grouped "the lookers-on, and no fighters," as 
the chronicler words it, who, as the guns slackened, ventured 
forth to learn the news, and who now, filling the churchyard 
of Hadley, strove hard to catch a peep of Henry the saint, or of 
Bungey the sorcerer. Mingled with these gleamed the robes 
of the tymbesteres, pressing nearer and nearer to the barriers, 
as wolves, in the instinct of blood, come nearer and nearer 
round the circling watch-fire of some northern travelers. At 
this time the friar, turning to one of the guards who stood near 
him, said, " The mists are needed no more now — King Edward 
hath got the day — eh ? " 

"Certes, great master," quoth the guard, "nothing now 
lacks to the King's triumph, except the death of the Earl." 

" Infamous necromancer, hear that I " cried Bungey to 
Adam. "What now avail thy bombards and thy talisman! 
Hark ye I — tell me the secret of the last — of the damnable 
engine under my feet, and I may spare thy life." 

Adam shrugged his shoulders in impatient disdain : " Unless 
I gave thee my science, my secret were profitless to thee. Vil- 
lain and numskull, do thy worst." 

The friar made a sign to a soldier who stood behind Adam, 
and the soldier silently drew the end of the rope which girded 
the scholar's neck round a bough of the leafless tree. " Hold ! " 
whispered the friar, " not till I give the word. The Earl may 
recover himself yet," he added to himself. And therewith he 
began once more to vociferate his incantations. Meanwhile, 
the eyes of Sibyll had turned for a moment from her father; 
for the burst of sunshine, lighting up the valley below, had 
suddenly given to her eyes, in the distance, the gable -ends of 
the old farmhouse, with the wintry orchard — no longer, alas! 
smiling with starry blossoms. Far remote from the battlefield 
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was that abode of peace, that once happy home, where she had 
watched the coming of the false one ! 

* Loftier and holier were the thoughts of the fated King. He 
had turned his face from the field, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the tower of the church behind. And while he so gazed, the 
knell from the belfry began solemnly to chime. It was now 
near the hour of the Sabbath prayers, and amidst horror and car- 
nage, still the holy custom was not suspended. 

^^Hark!" said the King, mournfully. ^^That chime sum- 
mons many a soul to God! '* 

While thus the scene on the eminence of Hadley, Edward, 
surrounded by Hastings, Gloucester, and his principal captains, 
took advantage of the unexpected sunshine, to scan the foe and 
its position, with the eye of his intuitive genius for all that 
can slaughter man. "This day," he said, "brings no victory, 
assures no crown, if Warwick escape alive. To you, Lovell 
and Ratcliffe, I intrust two hundred knights — your sole care, 
the head of the rebel Earl 1 " 

"And Montagu?" said Ratcliffe. 

"Montagu? Nay — poor Montagu, I loved him as well 
once, as my own mother's son; and Montagu," he muttered to 
himself, " I never wronged, and therefore him I can forgive ! 
Spare the Marquis. I mislike that wood ; they must have 
more force within than that handful on the skirts betrays. 
Come hither, D'Eyncouit." 

And a few minutes afterwards Warwick and his men saw 
two parties of horse leave the main body — one for the right 
hand, one the left — followed by long detachments of pikes, 
which they protected; and then the central array marched 
slowly and steadily on towards the scanty foe. The design 
was obvious — to surround on all sides the enemy, driven to 
its last desperate bay. But Montagu and his brother had not 
been idle in the breathing pause ; they had planted the greater 
portion of the archers skillfully among the trees. They had 
placed their pikemen on the verges of the barricades, made by 
sharp stakes and fallen timber ; and where their rampart was 
unguarded by the pass which had been left free for the horse- 
men, Hilyard and his stoutest fellows took their post, filling 
the gap with breasts of iron. 

And now, as with horns and clarions — with a sea of 
plumes, and spears, and pennons, the multitudinous deaths- 
men came on, Warwick, towering in the front, not one feather 
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on his eagle crest despoiled or shorn, stood, dismounted, his 
visor still raised, by his renowned steed. Some of the men 
had by Warwick's order removed the mail from the destrier's 
breast; and the noble animal, relieved from the weight, seemed 
as unexhausted as its rider ; save where the champed foam had 
bespecked its glossy hide, not a hair was turned; and the 
onguard of the Yorkists heard its fiery snort, as they moved 
slowly on. This figure of horse and horseman stood promi- 
nently forth amidst the little band. And Lovell, riding by 
Ratcliffe's side, whispered: "Beshrew me, I would rather 
King Edward had asked for mine own head, than that gallant 
Earl's!" 

" Tush, youth," said the inexorable Ratcliffe, ** I care not of 
what steps the ladder of mine ambition may be made I " 

While they were thus speaking, Warwick, turning to Mon- 
tagu and his knights, said : — 

" Our sole hope is in the courage of our men. And, as at 
Teuton, when I gave the throne to yon false man, I slew, with 
my own hand, my noble Malech, to show that on that spot I 
would win or die, and by that sacrifice so fired the soldiers that 
we turned the day — so now — oh, gentlemen, in another hour 
ye would jeer me, for my hand fails ; this hand that the poor 
beast hath so often fed from I Saladin, last of thy race, serve 
me now in death as in life. Not for my sake, O noblest steed 
that ever bore a knight — not for mine this offering I " 

He kissed the destrier on his frontal, and Saladin, as if con- 
scious of the coming blow, bent his proud crest humbly, and 
licked his lord's steel-clad hand. So associated together had 
been horse and horseman, that had it been a human sacrifice, 
the bystanders could not have been more moved. And when, 
covering the charger's eyes with one hand, the Earl's dagger 
descended, bright and rapid — a groan went through the ranks. 
But the effect was unspeakable I The men knew at once that 
to them, and them alone, their lord intrusted his fortunes and 
his life — they were nerved to more than mortal daring. No 
escape for Warwick — why, then, in Warwick's person they 
lived and died! Upon foe as upon friend, the sacrifice pro- 
duced all that could tend to strengthen the last refuge of 
despair. Even Edward, where he rode in the van, beheld and 
knew the meaning of the deed. Victorious Teuton rushed 
back upon his memory with a thrill of strange terror and re- 
morse. 
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'He will die as he has lived," said Gloucester, with admi- 
ration. ^^If I live for such a field, God grant me such a death! " 
As the words left the Duke's lips, and Warwick, one foot on 
his dumb friend's corpse, gave the mandate, a murderous dis- 
charge from the archers in the covert rattled against the line 
of the Yorkists, and the foe, still advancing, stepped over a 
hundred corpses to the conflict. Despite the vast preponder- 
ance of numbers, the skill of Warwick's archers, the strength 
of his position, the obstacle to the cavalry made by the barri- 
cades, rendered the attack perilous in the extreme. But the 
orders of Edward were prompt and vigorous. He cared not 
for the waste of life, and as one rank fell, another rushed on. 
High before the barricades stood Montagu, Warwick, and the 
rest of that indomitable chivalry, the flower of the ancient 
Norman heroism. As idly beat the waves upon a rock as the 
ranks of Edward upon that serried front of steel. The sun 
still shone in heaven, and still Edwai*d's conquest was unas- 
sured. Nay, if Marmaduke could yet bring back the troops 
of Somerset upon the rear of the foe, Montagu and the Earl 
felt that the victory might be for them. And often the Earl 
paused, to hearken for the cry of " Somerset " on the gale, and 
often Montagu raised his visor to look for the banners and the 
spears of the Lancastrian Duke. And ever, as the Earl lis- 
tened and Montagu scanned the field, larger and larger seemed 
to spread the armament of Edward. The regiment which 
boasted the stubborn energy of Alwyn was now in movement, 
and, encouraged by the young Saxon's hardihood, the Lon- 
doners marched on, unawed by the massacre of their prede- 
cessors. But Alwyn, avoiding the quarter defended by the 
knights, defiled a Uttle towards the left, where his quick eye, 
inured to the northern fogs, had detected the weakness of the 
barricade in the spot where Hilyard was stationed; and this 
pass Alwyn (discarding the bow) resolved to attempt at the 
point of the pike — the weapon answering to our modem bay- 
onet. The first rush which he headed was so impetuous as to 
effect an entry. The weight of the numbers behind urged 
on the foremost, and Hilyard had not sufficient space for the 
sweep of the two-handed sword which had done good work 
that day. While here the conflict became fierce and doubtful, 
the right wing led by D'Eyncourt had pierced the wood, and, 
surprised to discover no ambush, fell upon the archers in the 
rear. The scene was now inexpressibly terrific; cries and 
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groans, and the ineffable roar and yell of human passion, re- 
sounded demonlike through the shade of the les^ess trees. 
And at this moment, the provident and rapid generalship of 
Edward had moved up one of his heavy bombards. Warwick 
and Montagu, and most of the knights, were called fi*om the 
barricades to aid the archers thus assailed behind, but an in- 
stant before that defense was shattered into air by the explo- 
sion of the bombard. In another minute horse and foot rushed 
through the opening. And amidst all the din was heard the 
voice of Edward: "Strike I and spare not; we win the day!" 
"We win the dayl — victory! — victory I" repeated the troops 
behind; rank caught the sound from rank — and file from file 
— it reached the captive Henry, and he paused in prayer ; it 
reached the ruthless friar, and he gave the sign to the hireling 
at his shoulder; it reached the priest as he entered, unmoved, 
the church of Hadley. And the bell, changing its note into a 
quicker and sweeter chime, invited the living to prepare for 
death, and the soul to rise above the cruelty, and the falsehood, 
and the pleasure and the pomp, and the wisdom and the glory 
of the world! And suddenly, as the chime ceased, there was 
heard, from the eminence hard by, a shriek of agony — a female 
shriek — drowned by the roar of a bombard in the field below. 

On pressed the Yorkists through the pass forced by Alwyn. 
" Yield thee, stout fellow," said the bold trader to Hilyard, 
whose dogged energy, resembling his own, moved his admiration, 
and in whom, by the accent in which Robin called his men, he 
recognized a north countryman: "Yield, and I will see that 
thou goest safe in life and limb — look round — ye are beaten." 

" Fool ! " answered Hilyard, setting his teeth, " the People 
are never beaten ! " And as the words left his lips, the shot 
from the recharged bombard shattered him piecemeal. 

"On for London, and the crown!" cried Alwyn — "the 
citizens are the people ! " 

At this time, through the general crowd of the Yorkists, 
Ratcliffe and Lovell, at the head of their appointed knights, 
galloped forward to accomplish their crowning mission. 

Behind the column which still commemorates ^^the great 
battle " of that day, stretches now a trilateral patch of pasture 
land, which faces a small house. At that time this space was 
rough forest ground, and where now, in the hedge, rise two 
small ti-ees, types of the diminutive offspring of our niggard 
and ignoble civilization, rose then two huge oaks, coeval with 
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the warriors of the Norman Conquest They grew close 
together, yet, though their roots interlaced — though their 
branches mingled, one had not taken nourishment &om the 
other. They stood, equal in height and grandeur, the twin 
giants of the wood. Before these trees, whose ample trunks 
protected them from the falchions in the rear, Warwick and 
Montagu took their last post. In front rose litei*ally mounds 
of the slain, whether of foe or friend; for round the two 
brothers to the last had gathered the brunt of war, and they 
towered now, almost solitary in valor's sublime despair, amidst 
the wrecks of battle, and against the irresistible march of fate. 
As side by side they had gained this spot, and the vulgar assail- 
ants drew back, leaving the bodies of the dead their last defense 
from death, they turned their visors to each other, as for one 
latest farewell on earth. 

"Forgive me, Richard 1" said Montagu — "forgive me thy 
death ; had I not so blindly believed in Clarence's fatal ordei-, 
the savage Edward had never passed alive through the pass of 
Pontefract." 

"Blame not thyself," replied Warwick. "We are but the 
instruments of a wiser Will. God assoil thee, brother mine. We 
leave this world to tyranny and vice. Christ receive our souls ! " 

For a moment their hands clasped, and then all was grim 
silence. 

Wide and far, behind and before, in the gleam of the sun, 
stretched the victorious armament, and that breathing pause 
sufficed to show the grandeur of their resistance — the grandest 
of all spectacles, even in its hopeless extremity — the defiance 
of brave heai-ts to the brute force of the Many. Where they 
stood they were visible to thousands, but not a man stirred 
against them. The memory of Warwick's past achievements, 
the consciousness of his feats that day, all the splendor of his 
fortunes and his name, made the mean fear to strike, and the 
brave ashamed to murder. The gallant D'Eyncourt sprung 
from his steed, and advanced to the spot. His followers did 
the same. 

** Yield, my lords — yield! Ye have done all that men 
could do." 

" Yield, Montagu,'* whispered Warwick, " Edward can harm 
not thee. Life has sweets; so they say, at least." 

** Not with power and glory gone. We yield not, Sir 
Knight," answered the Marquis, in a calm tone. 
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^Then die! and make room for the new men whom ye so 
have scorned!" exclaimed a fierce voice; and Ratcliffe, who 
had neared the spot^ dismounted, and hallooed on his blood- 
hounds. 

Seven points might the shadow have traversed on the dial, 
and before Warwick's ax, and Montagu's sword, seven souls 
had gone to judgment. In that brief crisis, amidst the general 
torpor and stupefaction and awe of the bystanders, round one 
little spot centered still a war. 

But numbers rushed on numbers, as the fury of conflict 
urged on the lukewarm; Montagu was beaten to his knee — 
Warwick covered him with his body — a hundred axes re- 
sounded on the Earl's stooping casque, a hundred blades 
gleamed round the joints of his harness — a simultaneous cry 
was heard — over the mounds of the slain, through the press 
into the shadow of the oaks, dashed Gloucester's charger. The 
conflict had ceased — the executioners stood mute in a half, 
circle. Side by side, ax and sword still griped in their iron 
hands, lay Montagu and Warwick. 

The young Duke, his visor raised, contemplated the fallen 
foes in silence. Then dismounting, he unbraced with his own 
hand the Earl's helmet. Revived for a moment by the air, the 
hero's eyes unclosed, his lips moved, he raised, with a feeble 
effort, tie gory battle-ax, and the armed crowd recoiled in 
terror. But the Earl's soul, dimly conscious, and about to 
part, had escaped from that scene of strife — its later thoughts 
of wrath and vengeance — to more gentle memories, to such 
memories as fade the last from true and manly hearts. 

**WifeI child!" murmured the Earl, indistinctly. "Anne 
— Anne ! Dear ones, God comfort ye ! " And with these words 
the breath went, the head fell heavily on its mother earth, the 
face set, calm and undistorted as the face of a soldier should 
be, when a brave death has been worthy of a brave life. 

"So," muttered the dark and musing Gloucester, uncon- 
scious of the throng, "so perishes the race of Iron! Low lies 
the last Baron who could control the throne and command the 
people. The Age of Force expires with knighthood and deeds 
of arms. And over this dead great man I see the New Cycle 
dawn. Happy, henceforth, he who can plot, and scheme, and 
fawn, and smile ! " Waking with a start, from his reverie, the 
splendid dissimulator said, as in sad reproof: "Ye have been 
overhasty, knights and gentlemen. The House of York is 
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mighty enough to have spared such noble foes. Sound trum- 
pets ! Fall in file I Way, there — way ! King Edward comes ! 
Long live the EingI " 

Thebb is no Death. 

There is no death I The stars go down 

To rise upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 

They shine for evermore. 

There is no death I The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 

To golden grain or mellowed fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 

The granite rocks disorganize, 

And feed the hungry moss they bear ; 

The forest leaves drink daily life, 
From out the viewless air. 

There is no death ! The leaves may fall, 
And flowers may fade and pass away ; 

They only wait through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 

There is no death ! An angel form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent tread ; 

He bears our best loved things away ; 
And then we call them <Mead." 

He leaves our hearts all desolate. 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 

Transplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 

The birdlike voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad these scenes of sin and strif e. 

Sings now an everlasting song, 
Around the tree of life. 

Where'er he sees a smile too bright. 
Or heart too pure for taint and vice, 

He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in paradise. 
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the Birmingham Music Festivals " (1881). 

The Stupid Rakshas. 

SupposB we take a glance at those famous Hindu demons, 
the Rakshas, who are the originals of all the ogres and giants 
of our nursery tales. Now the Rakshas were very terrible 
creatures indeed, and in the minds of many people in India are 
80 still, for they are believed in even now. Their natural form, 
so the stories say, is that of huge, unshapely giants, like clouds, 
with hair and beard of the color of the red lightning ; but they 
can take any form they please, to deceive those whom they wish 
to devour, for their great delight, like that of the ogres, is to 
kill all they meet, and to eat the flesh of those whom they kill. 
Often they appear as hunters, of monstrous size, with tusks 
instead of teeth, and with horns on their heads, and all kinds 
of grotesque and frightful weapons and ornaments. They are 
very strong, and make themselves stronger by various arts of 
magic; and they are strongest of all at nightfall, when they 
are supposed to roam about the jungles, to enter the tombs, and 
even to make their way into the cities, and carry off their 
victims. 

But the Rakshas are not alone like ogres in their cruelty, but 
also in their fondness for money, and for precious stones, which 
they get together in great quantities and conceal in their palaces ; 
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for some of them are kings of their species, and have thousands 
upon thousands of inferior Rakshas under their command. But 
while they are so numerous and so powerful, the Rakshas, like 
all the ogres and giants in Fairyland, are also very stupid, and 
are easily outwitted by clever people. There are many Hindu 
stories which are told to show this. I will tell you one of 
them. 

Two little Princesses were badly treated at home, and so 
they ran away into a great forest, where they found a palace 
belonging to a Rakshas, who had gone out. So they went into 
the house and feasted, and swept the rooms, and made every- 
thing neat and tidy. Just as they had done this, the Rakshas 
and his wife came home, and the two Princesses ran up to the 
top of the house, and hid themselves on the flat roof; When 
the Rakshas got indoors he said to his wife : ^^ Somebody has 
been making everything clean and tidy. Wife, did you do 
this?" "No," she said; "I don't know who can have done 
it." "Some one has been sweeping the courtyard," said the 
Rakshas; "wife, did you sweep the courtyard?" "No," she 
answered ; " I did not do it." Then the Rakshas walked round 
and round several times, with his nose up in the air, saying : 
" Some one is here now ; I smell flesh and blood. Whei'e can 
they be?" "StuflE and nonsense!" cried the Rakshas' wife. 
" You smell flesh and blood, indeed ! Why, you have just been 
killing and eating a hundred thousand people. I should won- 
der if you didnH still smell flesh and blood I " 

They went on disputing, till at last the Rakshas gave it up. 
"Never mind," he said; "I don't know how it is — I am very 
thirsty: let's come and drink some water." So they went to 
the well, and began letting down jars into it, and drawing them 
up, and drinking the water. Then the elder of the two Prin- 
cesses, who was very bold and wise, said to her sister, " I will 
do something that will be very good for us both." So she ran 
quickly down stairs, and crept close behind the Rakshas and 
his wife, as they stood on tiptoe more than half over the side 
of the well, and catching hold of one of the Rakshas' heels, and 
one of his wife's, she gave each a little push, and down they 
both tumbled into the well, and were drowned — the Rakshas 
and the Rakshas' wife. The Princess then went back to her 
sister, and said, " I have killed the Rakshas I " " What, both ? " 
cried her sister. "Yes, both," she said. "Won't they come 
back? " said her sister. " No, never," answered she. 
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This, you see, is something like the stoiy of the Little Girl 
and the Three Bears, so well known amongst our Nursery 
Tales. 

Another story will show you how stupid a Rakshas is, and 
how easily he can be outwitted. 

Once upon a time a Blind Man and a Deaf Man made an 
agreement. The Blind Man was to hear for the Deaf Man; 
and the Deaf Man was to see for the Blind Man ; and so they 
were to go about on their travels together. One day they 
went to a nautch — that is, a singing and dancing exhibition. 
The Deaf Man said, " The dancing is very good; but the music 
is not worth listening to." 

"I do not agree with you," the Blind Man said; "I think 
the music is very good; but the dancing is not worth looking 
at." 

So they went away for a walk in the jungle. On the way 
they found a donkey, belonging to a dhobee, or washerman, 
and a big chattee, or iron pot, which the washerman used to 
boil clothes in. 

"Brother," said the Deaf Man, "here is a donkey and a 
chattee ; let us take them with us, they may be useful." 

So they took them, and went on. Presently they came to 
an ants' nest. 

"Here," said the Deaf Man, "are a number of very fine 
black ants; let us take some of them to show our friends." 

" Yes," said the Blind Man, " they will do as presents to 
our friends." So the Deaf Man took out a silver box from his 
pocket, and put several of the black ants into it. After a time 
a terrible storm came on. 

" Oh dear I " cried the Deaf Man, " how dreadful this light- 
ning is ! let us get to some place of shelter." 

" I don't see that it's di*eadful at all," said the Blind Man, 
" but the thunder is terrible ; let us get under shelter." 

So they went up to a building that looked like a temple, 
and went in, and took the donkey and the big pot and the 
black ants with them. But it was not a temple, it was the 
hou^e of a powerful Rakshas, and the Rakshas came home as 
soon as they had got inside and had fastened the door. Find- 
ing that he couldn't get in, he began to make a great noise, 
louder than the thunder, and he beat upon the door with his 
great fists. Now the Deaf Man looked through a chink, and 
saw him, and was very frightened, for the Rakshas was diead- 
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fal to look at. But the Blind Man, as he couldn't see, was 
very brave ; and he went to the door and called out, "Who are 
you? and what do you mean by coming here and battering at 
the door in this way, and at this time of night?" 

'^Fm a Rakshas," he answered, in a rage; ^^and this is my 
house, and if you don't let me in I will kill you." 

Then the Blind Man called out in reply: "Oh I you're a 
Rakshas, are you? Well if you're Rakshas, I'm Bakshas, and 
Bakshas is as good as Rakshas." 

"What nonsense is this?" cried the monster; "there is no 
such creature as a Bakshas." 

"Go away," replied the Blind Man; "if you make any fur- 
ther disturbance I'll punish you ; for know tiiat I am Bakshas, 
and Bakshas is Rakshas' father." 

"Heavens and earth I" cried the Rakshas, "I never heard 
such an extraordinary thing in my life. But if you are my 
father, let me see your face," — for he began to get puzzled and 
frightened, as the person inside was so very positive. 

Now the Blind Man and the Deaf Man didn't quite know 
what to do ; but at last they opened the door just a little, and 
poked the donkey's nose out. 

"Bless me," thought the Rakshas, "what a terribly ugly 
face my father Bakshas has got." 

Then he called out again : " Oh I father Bakshas, you have a 
very big fierce face, but people have sometimes very big heads 
and very little bodies ; let me see you, body and head, before I 
go away." 

Then the Blind Man and the Deaf Man rolled the great 
iron pot across the floor with a thundering noise ; and the Rak- 
shas, who watched the chink of the door very carefully, said to 
himself, " He has got a great body as well, so I had better go 
away." But he was still doubtful; so he said, "Before I go 
away let me hear you scream, for all the tribe of the Rakshas 
scream dreadfully." Then the Blind Man and the Deaf Man 
took two of the black ants out of the box, and put one into 
each of the donkey's ears, and the ants bit the donkey, and the 
donkey began to bray and to bellow as loud as he could; and 
then tiie Rakshas ran away quite frightened. 

In the morning the Blind Man and the Deaf Man found 
that the floor of the house was covered with heaps of gold, and 
silver, and precious stones ; and they made four great bundles of 
the treasure, and took one each, and put the other two on the 
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donkey, and off they went. But the Rakshas was waiting some 
distance off to see what his father Bakshas was like by day- 
light ; and he was very angry when he saw only a Deaf Man, 
and a Blind Man, and a big iron pot, and a donkey, all loaded 
with his gold and silver. So he ran off and fetched six of his 
friends to help him, and each of the six had hair a yard long, 
and tusks like an elephant. When the Blind Man and the Deaf 
Man saw them coming they went and hid the treasure in the 
bushes, and then they got up into a lofty betel-palm and waited 
— the Deaf Man, because he could see, getting up first, to be 
furthest out of harm's way. Now the seven Rakshas were not 
able to reach them, and so they said, ^^ Let us get on each 
other's shoulders and pull them down." So one Rakshas 
stooped down, and the second got on his shoulders, and the 
third on his, and the fourth on his, and the fifth on his, and 
the sixth on his, and the seventh — the one who had invited 
the others — was just climbing up, when the Deaf Man got 
frightened and caught hold of the Blind Man's arm, and as he 
was sitting quite at ease, not knowing that they were so close, 
the Blind Man was upset, and tumbled down on the neck of 
the seventh Rakshas. The Blind Man thought he had fallen 
into the branches of another tree, and stretching out his hands 
for something to take hold of, he seized the Rakshas' two great 
ears and pinched them very hard. This frightened the Rak- 
shas, who lost his balance and fell down to the ground, upset- 
ting the other six of his friends, the Blind Man all the while 
pinching harder than ever, and the Deaf Man crying out from 
the top of the tree — " You're all right, brother, hold on tight, 
I'm coming down to help you " — though he really didn't mean 
to do anything of the kind. 

Well, the noise, and the pinching, and all the confusion, so 
frightened the six Rakshas that they thought they had had 
enough of helping their friend, and so they ran away ; and the 
seventh Rakshas, thinking that because they ran there must be 
great danger, shook off the Blind Man and ran away too. And 
then the Deaf Man came down from the tree and embraced the 
Blind Man, and said, " I could not have done better myself.'* 

Then the Deaf Man divided the treasure ; one great heap 
for himself, and one little heap for the Blind Man. But the 
Blind Man felt his heap and then felt the other, and then, be- 
ing angry at the cheat, he gave the Deaf Man a box on the ear, 
so tremendous that it made the Deaf Man hear. And the Deaf 
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Man, also being angry, gave the other such a blow in the face 
that it made the Blind Man see. So they became good friends 
directly, and divided the treasure into equal shares, and went 
home laughing at the stupid Rakshas. 



Ebos and Psyche in Eastebn Lands. 

The story of Eros and Psyche, as it is told by Apuleius, in 
his book of Metamorphoses written nearly two thousand years 
ago, was told ages before Apuleius by people other than the 
Greeks, and in a language which existed long before theirs. It 
is the tale of Urvasf and Puriiravas, which is to be found in one 
of the oldest of the Vedas, or Sanskrit sacred books, which con- 
tain the legends of the Aryan race before it broke up and went 
in great fragments southward into India, and westward into 
Persia and Europe. A translation of the story of Urvast and 
Purflravas is given by Mr. Max Miiller, who also tells what the 
story means, and this helps us to see the meaning of the tale of 
Eros and Psyche, and of many other myths which occur among 
all the branches of the Aryan family, — among the Teutons, the 
Scandinavians, and the Slavs, as well as among the Greeks. 
Urvasi, then, was an immortal being, a kind of fairy, who fell 
in love with Purfiravas, a hero and a king; and she married 
him, and lived with him, on this condition — that she should 
never see him unless he was dressed in his royal robes. 

Now there was a ewe, with two lambs, tied to the couch of 
Urvasf and Purdravas; and the fairies — or Gandharvas, as the 
kinsfolk of Urvasi were called, wished to get her back amongst 
them; and so they stole one of the lambs. Then Urvast re- 
proached her husband, and said, ^^ They take away my darling, 
as if I lived in a land where there is no hero and no man." The 
fairies stole the other lamb, and Urvast reproached her husband 
again, saying, " How can that be a land without heroes or men 
where I am ? " Then Purfiravas hastened to bring back the pet 
lamb; so eager was he that he stayed not to clothe himself, and 
so sprang up naked. Then the Gandharvas sent a flash of 
lightning, and Urvast saw her husband naked as if by daylight ; 
and then she cried out to her kinsfolk, " I come back," and she 
vanished. And PurAravas, made wretched by the loss of his 
love, sought her everjrwhere, and once he was permitted to see 
her, and when he saw her, he said he should die if she did uqIm 
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come back to him. But Urvasi could not return ; but she gave 
him leave to come to her, on the last night of the year, to the 
golden seats ; and he stayed with her for that night. And Ur- 
vast said to him, '^ The Gandharvas will to-morrow grant thee a 
wish; choose." He said, " Choose thou for me." She replied, 
^^ Say to them, LfCt me be one of you." And he said this, and 
they taught him how to make the sacred fire, and he became 
one of them, and dwelt with Urvast forever. 

Now this, we see, is like the story of Eros and Psyche ; and 
Mr. Max Miiller teaches us what it means. It is the story of 
the Sun and the Dawn. Urvast is the Dawn, which must van- 
ish or die when it beholds the risen Sun ; and Purdravas is the 
Sun ; and they are united again at sunset, when the Sun dies 
away into night. So, in the Greek myth, Eros is the dawning 
Sun, and when Psyche, the Dawn, sees him, he flies from her, 
and it is only at nightfall that they can be again united. In 
the same paper Mr. Max Miiller shows how this root idea of the 
Aryan race is found again in another of the most beautiful of 
Greek myths or stories — that of Orpheus and Eurydice. In 
the Greek legends the Dawn has many names ; one of them is 
Eurydice. The name of her husband, Orpheus, comes straight 
from the Sanskrit : it is the same as Ribhu or Arbhu, which is 
a name of Indra, or the Sun, or which may be used for the rays 
of the Sun. The old story, then, says our teacher, was this : 
" Eurydice (the Dawn) is bitten by a serpent (the Night) ; she 
dies, and descends into the lower regions. Orpheus follows 
her, and obtains from the Gods that his wife shall follow him, 
if he promises not to look back. Orpheus promises — ascends 
from Uie dark world below ; Eurydice is behind him as he rises, 
but, drawn by doubt or by love, he looks round ; the first ray of 
the Sun glances at the Dawn ; and the Dawn fades away." 

We have now seen that the Greek myth is like a much older 
myth existing amongst the Aryan race before it passed west- 
ward. We have but to look to other collections of Aryan folk- 
lore to find that in some of its features the legend is common 
to all branches of the Aryan family. In our own familiar story 
of "Beauty and the Beast," for instance, we have the same idea. 
There are the three sisters, one of whom is chosen as the bride 
of an enchanted monster, who dwells in a beautiful palace. By 
the arts of her sisters she is kept away from him, and he is at 
the point of death through his grief. Then she returns, and he 
revives, and becomes changed into a handsome Prince, and they 
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live happy ever after. One feature of these legends is that 
beings closely united to each other — as closely, tibat is, as the 
Sun and the Dawn — may not look upon each other without 
misfortune. This is illustrated in the charming Scandinavian 
story of " The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon," 
which is told in various forms, the best of them being in Mr. 
Morris's beautiful poem in " The Earthly Paradiset" and in Dr. 
Dasent's " Norse Tales." We shall abridge Dr. Dasent's ver- 
sion, telling the story in our own way : — 

There was a poor peasant who had a large family whom he 
could scarcely keep; and there were several daughters amongst 
them. The loveliest was the youngest daughter, who was very 
beautiful indeed. One evening in autumn, in bad weather, the 
family sat round the fire; and there came three taps at the 
window. The father went out to see who it was, and he found 
only a great White Bear. And the White Bear said, " If you 
will give me your youngest daughter, I will make you rich." 
So the peasant went in and asked his daughter if she would be 
the wife of the White Bear ; and the daughter said " No." So 
the White Bear went away, but said he would come back in a 
few days to see if the maiden had changed her mind. Now her 
father and mother talked to her so much about it, and seemed 
so anxious to be well off, that the maiden agreed to be the wife 
of the White Bear ; and when he catbe again, she said " Yes," 
and tlie White Bear told her to sit upon his back, and hold by 
his shaggy coat, and away they went togfether. 

After the maiden had ridden for a long way, they came to a 
great hill, and the White Bear gave a knock on the hill with 
his paw, and the hill opened, and they went in. Now inside the 
hill there was a palace with fine rooms, ornamented with gold 
and silver, and all lighted up ; and there was a table ready laid ; 
and the White Bear gave the maiden a silver beU, and told her 
to ring it when she wanted anything. And when the maiden 
had eaten and drunk, she went to bed, in a beautiful bed with 
silk pillows and curtains, and gold fringe to them. Then, in 
the dark, a man came and lay down beside her. This was the 
White Bear, who was an Enchanted Prince, and who was able 
to put off the shape of a beast at night, and to become a man 
again ; but before daylight, he went away and turned once more 
into a White Bear, so that his wife could never see him in the 
human form. 

Well, this went on for some time, and the wife of the White 
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Bear was very happy with her kind husband, in the beautiful 
palace he had made for her. Then she grew dull and misera- 
ble for want of company, and she asked leave to go home for a 
little while to see her father and mother, and her brothers and 
sisters. So the White Bear took her home again, but he told 
her that there was one thing that she must not do : she must not 
go into a room with her mother alone, to talk to her, or a great 
misfortune would happen. 

When the wife of the White Bear got home, she found that 
her family lived in a grand house, and they were all very glad 
to see her ; and then her mother took her into a room by them- 
selves, and asked about her husband. And the wife of the 
White Bear forgot the warning, and told her mother that eveiy 
night a man came and lay down with her, and went away before 
daylight, and that she had never seen him, and wanted to see 
him very much. Then the mother said it might be a Troll she 
slept with, and that she ought to see what it was ; and she gave 
her daughter a piece of candle, and said, ^^ Light this while he is 
asleep, and look at him, but take care you don't diop the tallow 
upon him." So then the White Bear came to fetch his wife, 
and they went back to the palace in the hill, and that night she 
lit the candle while her husband was asleep, and then she saw 
that he was a handsome Prince, and she felt quite in love with 
him, and gave him a soft kiss. But just as she kissed him she 
let three drops of tallow fall upon his shirt, and he woke up. 

Then the White Bear was very sorrowful, and said that he 
was enchanted by a wicked fairy, and that if his wife had only 
waited for a year before looking at him, the enchantment would 
be broken, and he would be a man again always. But now that 
she had given way to curiosity, he must go to a dreary castle 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, and marry a witch 
Princess, with a nose three ells long. And then he vanished, 
and so did his palace, and his poor wife found herself lying in 
the middle of a gloomy wood, and she was dressed in rags, and 
was very wretched. But she did not stop to cry about her hard 
fate, for she was a bi-ave girl, and made up her mind to go 
at once in search of her husband. 

So she walked for days, and then she met an old woman 
sitting on a hillside, and playing with a golden apple ; and she 
asked the old woman the way to the Land East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon. And the old woman listened to her story, 
and then she said: '^I don't know where it is; but you can go 
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on and ask my next neighbor. Ride there on my horse, and 
when you have done with him, give him a pat under the left 
ear and say, ^ Go home again ; ' and take this golden apple with 
you, — it may be useful." 

So she rode on for a long way, and then came to another old 
woman, who was playing with a golden carding comb; and she 
asked her the way to the Land East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon. But this old woman couldn't tell her, and bade her 
go on to another old woman, a long way off. And she gave her 
the golden carding comb, and lent her a horse just like the first 
one. 

And the third old woman was playing with a golden spin- 
ning wheel ; and she gave this to the wife of the White Bear, 
and lent her another horse, and told her to ride on to the East 
Wind, and ask him the way to the enchanted land. Now after 
a weary journey she got to the home of the East Wind, and he 
said he had heard of the Enchanted Prince, and of the country 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, but he did not know 
where it was, for he had never been so far. 

But he said, "Get on my back, and we will go to my 
brother the West Wind ; perhaps he knows." So they sailed 
off to the West Wind, and told him the story, and he took it 
quite kindly, but said he didn't know the way. But perhaps 
his brother the South Wind might know ; and they would go 
to him. So the White Bear's wife got on the back of the West 
Wind, and he blew straight away to the dwelling place of the 
South Wind, and asked him where to find the Land East of 
the Sun and West of the Moon. 

But the South Wind said that although he had blown pretty 
nearly everywhere, he had never blown there; but he would 
take her to his brother the North Wind, the oldest, and strong- 
est, and wisest Wind of all ; and he would be sure to know. 
Now the North Wind was very cross at being disturbed, and he 
used bad language, and was quite rude and unpleasant. But 
he was a kind Wind after all, and when his brother the West 
Wind told him the story, he became quite fatherly, and said he 
would do what he could, for he knew the Land East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon very well. 

But he said, " It is a long way off ; so far off that once in 
my life I blew an aspen leaf there, and was so tired with it that 
I couldn't blow or puff for ever so many days after." So they 
rested that night, and next morning the North Wind puffed 
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himself out, and got stout, and big, and strong, ready for the 
journey; and the maiden got upon his back, and away they 
went to the country East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
It was a terrible journey, high up in the air, in a great storm, 
and over the mountains and the sea, and before they got to the 
end of it the North Wind grew very tired, and drooped, and 
nearly fell into the sea, and got so low down that the crests of 
the waves washed over him. But he blew as hard as he could, 
and at last he put the maiden down on the shore, just in front 
of the Enchanted Castle that stood in the Land East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon; and there he had to stop and rest 
many days before he became strong enough to blow home 
again. 

Now the wife of the White Bear sat down before the castle, 
and began to play with the golden apple. And then the wicked 
Princess with the nose three ells long opened a window, and 
asked if she would sell the apple. But she said "No"; she 
would give the golden apple for leave to spend the night in 
the bedchamber of the Prince who lived there. So the Prin- 
cess with the long nose said " Yes," and the wife of the White 
Bear was allowed to pass the night in her husband's chamber. 
But a sleeping draught had been given to the Prince, and she 
could not wake him, though she wept greatly, and spent the 
whole night in crying out to him ; and in the morning before 
he woke she was driven away by the wicked Princess. 

Well, next day she sat and played with the golden carding 
comb, and the Princess wanted that too ; and the same bargain 
was made; but again a sleeping draught was given to the 
Prince, and he slept all night, and nothing could waken him; 
and at the first peep of daylight the wicked Princess drove the 
poor wife out again. Now it was the third day, and the wife 
of the White Bear had only the golden spinning wheel left. 
So she sat and played with it, and the Princess bought it on 
the same terms as before. But some kind folk who slept in the 
next room to the Prince told him that for t\ro nights a woman 
had been in his chamber, weeping bitterly, and crying out to 
him to wake and see her. So, being warned, the Prince only 
pretended to drink the sleeping draught, and sO when his wife 
came into the room that night he was wide awake, and was 
rejoiced to see her ; and they spent the whole night in loving 
talk. 

Now the next day was to be the Prince's wedding day ; but 
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now that his lost wife had found him, he hit apon a plan to 
escape marrying the Princess with the long nose. So when 
morning came, he said he should like to see what his bride was 
fit for. " Certainly," said the Witch Mother and the Princess, 
both together. Then the Prince said he had a fine shirt, with 
three drops of tallow upon it; and he would marry only the 
woman who could wash them out, for no other would be worth 
having. So they laughed at this, for they thought it would be 
easily done. And the Princess began, but the more she rubbed, 
the worse the tallow stuck to the shirt. And the old Witch 
Mother, tried ; but it got deeper and blacker than ever. And 
all the Trolls in the enchanted castle tried ; but none of them 
could wash the shirt clean. Then said the Prince, " Call in the 
lassie who sits outside, and let her try." And she came in, and 
took the shirt, and washed it quite clean and white, all in^ 
a minute. Then the old Witch Mother put herself into such 
a rage that she burst into pieces, and so did the Princess with 
the long nose, and so did idl the Trolls in the castle ; and the 
Prince took his wife away with him, and all the silver and gold, 
and a number of Christian people who had been enchanted by 
the witch ; and away they went forever from the dreary Land 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 

In the story of "The Soaring Lark," in the collection of 
German popular tales made by the brothers Grimm, we have an- 
other version of the same idea ; and here, as in Eros and Psyche, 
and in the Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon, it is 
the woman to whose fault the misfortunes are laid, and upon 
whom falls the long and weary task of search. The story, told 
in brief, is this. A merchant went on a journey, and promised 
to bring back for his three daughters whatever they wished. 
The eldest asked for diamonds, the second for pearls, and the 
youngest, who was her father's favorite, for a singing, soaring 
lark. As the merchant came home, he passed through a great 
forest, and on the top bough of a tall tree he found a lark, and 
tried to take it. Then a Lion sprang from behind the tree, and 
said the lark was his, and that he would eat up the merchant for 
trying to steal it. The merchant told the Lion why he wanted 
the bird, and then the Lion said that he would give him the lark, 
and let him go, on one condition, namely, that he should give to 
the Lion the first thing or person that met him on his return. 
Now the first person who met the merchant when he got home 
was his youngest daughter, and the poor merchant told her the 
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story, and wept very much, and said that she should not go into 
the forest. 

But the daughter said, ^^ What you have promised you must 
do ; " and so she went into the forest, to find the Lion. The 
Lion was an Enchanted Prince, and all his servants were also 
turned into lions ; and so they remained all day, but at night 
they all changed back again into men. Now when the Lion 
Prince saw the merchant's daughter, he fell in love with her, 
and took her to a fine castle, and at night, when he became a 
man, they were married, and lived very happily, and in great 
splendor. One day the Prince said to his wife, — 

" To-morrow your eldest sister is to be married ; if you would 
like to be there, my lions shall go with you." So she went, and 
the lions with her, and there were great rejoicings in her father's 
house, because they were afraid that she had been torn to pieces 
in the forest ; and after staying some time, she went back to her 
husband. 

After a while, the Prince said to his wife, " To-morrow your 
second sister is going to be married," and she replied, " This 
time I will not go alone, for you shall go with me." Then he 
told her how dangerous that would be, for if a single ray from a 
burning light fell upon him, he would be changed into a Dove, 
and in that form would have to fly about for seven years. 

But the Princess very much wanted him to go, and in order 
to protect him from the light, she had a room built with thick 
walls, so that no light could get through, and there he was to 
sit while the bridal candles were burning. But by some accident, 
the door of the room was made of new wood, which split, and 
made a little chink, and through this chink one ray of light from 
the torches of the bridal procession fell like a hair upon the 
Prince, and he was instantly changed in form ; and when his 
wife came to tell him that all danger was over, she found only 
a White Dove, who said very sadly to her, — 

" For seven years I must fly about in the world, but at every 
seventh mile I will let fall a white feather and a drop of red 
blood, which will show you the way, and if you follow it, you 
may save me." 

Then the White Dove flew out of the door, and the Princess 
followed it, and at every seventh mile the Dove let fall a white 
feather and a di-op of red blood ; and so, guided by the feathers 
and the drops of blood, she followed the Dove, until the seven 
years had almost passed, and she began to hope that the Prince's 
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enchantment woald be at an end. But one day there was no 
white feather to be seen, nor any drop of red blood, and the 
Dove had flown quite away. Then the poor Princess thought, 
^No man can help me now;" and so she mounted up to the Sun, 
and said, *^ Thou shinest into every chasm and over every peak; 
hast thou seen a White Dove on the wing ? " 

" No," answered the Sun, ** I have not seen one ; but take 
this casket, and open it when you are in need of help." 

She took the casket, and thanked the Sun. When evening 
came, she asked the Moon, — 

*♦ Hast thou seen a White Dove ? for thou shinest all night 
long over every field and through every wood." 

" No," said the Moon, " I have not seen a White Dove ; but 
here is an egg — break it when you are in great trouble." 

She thanked the Moon, and took the egg ; and then the 
North Wind came by ; and she said to the North Wind, — 

*^ Hast thou not seen a White Dove? for thou passest through 
all the boughs, and shakest every leaf under heaven." 

*' No," said the North Wind, " I have not seen one ; but I 
will ask my brothers, the East Wind, and the West Wind, and 
the South Wind." 

So he asked them all three ; and the East Wind and the 
West Wind said, " No, they had not seen the White Dove ; " 
but the South Wind said, — 

^^ I have seen the White Dove ; he has flown to the Red 
Sea, and has again been changed into a Lion, for the seven 
years are up ; and the Lion stands there in combat with an 
Enchanted Princess, who ia in the form of a great Cater- 
pillar." 

Then the North Wind knew what to do ; and he said to the 
Princess, — 

*'*' Go to the Red Sea ; on the right-hand shore there are 
great reeds, count them, and cut off the eleventh reed, and 
beat the Caterpillar with it. Then the Caterpillar and the 
Lion will take their human forms. Then look for the Griffin 
which sits on the Red Sea, and leap upon its back with the 
Prince, and the Griffin will carry you safely home. Here is 
a nut ; let it fall when you are in the midst of the sea, and a 
large nut-tree will grow out of the water, and the Griffin will 
rest upon it" 

So the Princess went to the Red Sea, and counted the reeds, 
and cut off the eleventh reed, and beat the 
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and then the Lion conquered in the fight, and both of them ixxik 
their human forms again. But the Enchanted Princess was 
too quick for the poor wife, for she instantly seized the Prince 
and sprang upon the back of the Griffin, and away they flew, 
quite out of sight. Now the poor deserted wife sat down on 
tlie desolate shore, and cried bitterly ; and then she said, ^^ So 
far as the wind blows, and so long as the cock crows, will I 
search for my husband, till I find him ; " and so she trayeled 
on and on, until one day she came to the palace whither the 
Enchanted Princess had carried the Prince ; and there was great 
feasting going on, and they told her that the Prince and Princess 
were about to be married. Then she remembered what the Sun 
had said, and took out the casket and opened it, and there was 
the most beautiful dress in all the world ; as brilliant as the Sun 
himself. So she put it on, and went into the palace, and every- 
body admired the dress, and the Enchanted Princess asked if 
she would sell it. 

"Not for gold or silver," she said, "but for flesh and 
blood." 

" What do you mean? " the Princess asked. 

" Let me sleep for one night in the bridegroom's chamber,'' 
the wife said. 

So the Enchanted Princess agreed, but she gave the Prince 
a sleeping draught, so that he could not hear his wife's cries ; 
and in the morning she was driven out, without a word from 
him, for he slept so soundly that all she said seemed to him only 
like the rushing of the wind through the fir-trees. 

Then the poor wife sat down and wept again, until she 
thought of the egg the Moon had given her; and when she 
took the egg and broke it, there came out of it a hen with 
twelve chickens, all of gold, and the chickens pecked quite 
prettily, and then ran under the wings of the hen for shelter. 
Presently the Enchanted Princess looked out of the window, 
and saw the hen and the chickens, and asked if they wer^ for 
sale. " Not for gold or silver, but for flesh and blood," was the 
answer she got ; and then the wife made the same bargain as 
before — that she should spend the night in the bridegroom's 
chamber. Now this night the Prince was warned by his servant, 
and so he poured away the sleeping draught instead of drinking 
it I and when his wife came, and told her sorrowful story, he 
knew her, and said, " Now I am saved ; " and then they both 
went as quickly as possible, and set themselves upon the Or^B&Q^T 
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who carried them over the Red Sea ; and when they got to the 
middle of the sea, the Princess let fall the nut which the North 
Wind had given to her, and a great nut-tree grew up at once, 
on which the Griffin rested ; and then it went straight to their 
home, where they lived happy ever after. 

One more story of the same kind must be told, for three 
reasons: because it is very good reading, because it brings 
together various legends, and because it shows that these were 
common to Celtic as well as to Hindu, Greek, Teutonic, and 
Scandinavian peoples. It is called " The Battle of the Birds,'* 
and is given at full length, and in several different versions, in 
Campbell's " Popular Tales of the West Highlands." To bring 
it within our space we must tell it in our own way. 

Once upon a time every bird and other creature gathered to 
battle. The son of the King of Tethertoun went to see the 
battle, but it was over before he got there, all but one fight, 
between a great Raven and a Snake ; and the Snake was get- 
ting the victory. The King's son helped the Raven, and cut 
off the Snake's head. The Raven thanked him for his kind- 
ness and said, "Now I will give thee a sight; come up on my 
wings ; " and then the Raven flew with him over seven moun- 
tains, and seven glens, and seven moors, and that night the 
King's son lodged in the house of the Raven's sisters, and 
promised to meet the Raven next morning in the same place. 
This went on for three nights and days, and on the third morn- 
ing, instead of a raven, there met him a handsome lad, who 
gave him a bundle, and told him not to look into it, until he 
was in the place where he would most wish to dwell. But the 
King's son did look into the bundle, and then he found himself 
in a g^at castle with fine grounds about it, and he was very 
sorry, because he wished the castle had been near his father's 
house, but he could not put it back into the bundle again. 
Then a great Giant met him, and offered to put the castle back 
into a bundle for a reward, and this was to be the Prince's son, 
when the son was seven years old. So the Prince promised, 
and the Giant put everything back into the bundle, and the 
Prince went home with it to his father's house. When he got 
there he opened the bundle, and out came the castle and all the 
rest, just as before, and at the castle door stood a beautiful 
maiden who asked him to marry her, and they were married, 
and had a son. When the seven years were up, the Giant ^ 
came to ask for the boy, and then the King's son (who had noWil^^ 
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become a king himself) told bis wife about his promise. ^^ Leave 
that to me and the Giant," said the Qaeen. So she dressed the 
cook's son (who was the right age) in fine clothes, and ^ve him 
to the Giant ; but the Giant gave the boy a rod, and asked him, 
"If thy father had that rod, what would he do with it ?" " He 
would beat the dogs if they went near the King's meat," said 
the boy. Then said the Giant, " Thou art the cook's son," and 
he killed him. Then the Giant went back, very angry, and the 
Queen gave him the butler's son ; and the Giant gave him the 
rod, and asked him the same question. ^^My father would 
beat the dogs if they came near the King's glasses," said the 
boy. "Thou art the butler's son," said the Giant; and he 
killed him. Now the Giant went back the third time, and 
made a dreadful noise. " Out here thy son," he said, " or the 
stone that is highest in thy dwelling shall be the lowest." So 
they gave him the King's son, and the Giant took him to his 
own house, and he stayed there a long while. One day the 
youth heard sweet music at the top of the Giant's house, and 
he saw a sweet face. It was the Giant's youngest daughter; 
and she said to him : " My father wants you to marry one of my 
sisters, and he wants me to marry the King of the Green City, 
but I will not. So when he asks, say thou wilt take me." 
Next day the Giant gave the King's son choice of his two 
eldest daughters ; but the Prince said, " Give me this pretty 
little one," and then the Giant was angry, and said that before 
he had her he must do three things. The first of these was to 
clean out a byre or cattle place, where there was the dung of a 
hundred cattle, and it had not been cleaned for seven years. 
He tried to do it, and worked till noon, but the filth was as bad 
as ever. 

Then the Giant's youngest daughter came, and bade him 
sleep, and she cleaned out the stable, so that a golden apple 
would run from end to end of it. Next day the Giant set him 
to thatch the byre with birds' down, and he had to go out on 
the moors to catch the birds; but at midday, he had caught 
only two blackbirds, and then the Giant's youngest daughter 
came again, and bade him sleep, and then she caught the birds, 
and thatched the byre with the feathers before sundown. The 
third day the Giant set him another task. In the forest there 
was a fir-tree, and at the top was a magpie's nest, and in the 
nest were five eggs, and he was to bring these five eggs to the 
Giant without breaking one of them. Now tlj^e .^tr^g ?|[5?3^91c 
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tall ; from the ground to the first branch it was five hundred feet, 
so that the King's son could not climb up it. Then the Giant's 
youngest daughter came again, and she put her fingers one after 
the other into the tree, and made a ladder for the King's son to 
climb up by. When he was at the nest at the very top, she 
said, " Make haste now with the eggs, for my father's breath is 
burning my back ; " and she was in such a hurry that she left 
her little finger sticking in the top of the tree. Then she told 
the Bang's son that the Giant would make all his daughters 
look alike, and dress them alike, and that when the choosing 
time came he was to look at their hands, and take the one that 
had not a little finger on one hand. So it happened, and the 
King's son chose the youngest daughter, because she put out 
her hand to guide him* 

Then they were married, and there was a great feast, and 
they went to their chamber. The Giant's daughter said to her 
husband, "Sleep not, or thou diest; we must fly quick, or my 
father will kill thee." So first she cut an apple into nine 
pieces, and put two pieces at the head of the bed, and two 
at the foot, and two at the door of the kitchen, and two at 
the great door, and one outside the house. And then she and 
her husband went to the stable, and mounted the fine gray filly, 
and rode off as fast as they could. Presently the Giant called 
out, "Are you asleep yet?" and the apple at the head of the 
bed said, "We are not asleep." Then he called again, and the 
apple at the foot of the bed said the same thing; and then he 
asked again and again, until the apple outside the house door 
answered; and then he knew that a trick had been played on 
him, and ran to the bedroom and found it empty. And then he 
pursued the runaways as fast as possible. Now at daybreak — 
"at the mouth of day," the story-teller says — the Giant's 
daughter said to her husband, "My father's breath is burn- 
ing my back; put thy hand into the ear of the gray filly, and 
whatever thou findest, throw it behind thee." "There is a 
twig of sloe-tree, " he said. " Throw it behind thee, " said she ; 
and he did so, and twenty miles of black-thorn wood grew out 
of it, so thick that a weasel could not get through. But the 
Giant cut through it with his big ax and his wood knife, and 
went after them again. 

At the heat of day the Giant's daughter said again, " My 
father's breath is burning my back;" and then her husband 
put his finger in the filly's ear^ and took out a piece of gray 
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stone, and threw it behind him, and there grew up dixiectly a 
great rock twenty miles broad and twenty miles high. Then 
the Giant got his mattock and his lever, and made a way 
through the rocks, and came after them again. Now it was 
near sunset, and once more the Giant's daughter felt her 
father's breath burning her back. So, for the third time, her 
husband put his hand into the filly's ear, and took out a blad- 
der of water, and he threw it behind him, and there was a 
fresh-water loch, twenty miles long and twenty miles broad; 
and the Giant came on so fast that he ran into the middle of 
the loch and was drowned. 

Here is clearly a sun myth, which is like those of ancient 
Hindu and Greek legend: the blue-gray Filly is the Dawn, 
on which the new day, the maiden and her lover, speed away. 
The great Giant, whose breath bums the maiden's back, is 
the morning Sun, whose progress is stopped by the thick shade 
of the trees. Then he rises higher, and at midday he breaks 
through the forest, and soars above the rocky mountains. At 
evening, still powerful in speed and heat, he comes to the great 
lake, plunges into it, and sets, and those whom he pursues 
escape. This ending is repeated in one of the oldest Hindu 
mythical stories, that of Bheki, the Frog Princess, who lives 
with her husband on condition that he never shows her a drop 
of water. One day he forgets, and she disappears : that is, 
the sun sets or dies on the water — a fanciful idea which takes 
us straight as an arrow to Aryan myths. 

Now, however, we must complete the Gaelic story, which 
here becomes like the Soaring Lark, and the Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon, and other Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian tales. 

After the Giant's daughter and her husband had got free 
from the Giant, she bade him go to his father's house, and tqll 
them about her; but he was not to suffer anything to kiss him, 
or he would forget her altogether. So he told everybody they 
were not to kiss him, but an old greyhound leaped up at him, 
and touched his mouth, and then he forgot all about the Giant's 
daughter, just as if she had never lived. Now when the King's 
son left her, the poor forgotten wife sat beside a well, and when 
night came she climbed into an oak-tree, and slept amongst the 
branches. There was a shoemaker who lived near the well, and 
next day he sent his wife to fetch water, and as she drew it she 
saw what she fancied to be her own reflection in the water, but 
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it was really the likeness of the maiden in the tree above it. 
The shoemaker's wife, however, thinking it was her own, ima- 
gined herself to be very handsome, and so she went back and 
told the shoemaker that she was too beautiful to be his thrall, 
or slave, any longer, and so she went off. The same thing 
happened to the shoemaker's daughter ; and she went off too. 
Then the man himself went to the well, and saw the maiden in 
the tree, and understood it all, and asked her to come down and 
stay at his house, and to be his daughter. So she went with 
him. After a while there came three gentlemen from the King's 
Court, and each of them wanted to marry her ; and she agreed 
with each of them privately, on condition that each should give 
a sum of money for a wedding gift Well, they agreed to this, 
each unknown to the other; and she married H>ne of them, but 
when he came and had paid the money, she gave him a cup of 
water to hold, and there he had to stand, all night long, unable 
to move or to let go the cup of water ; and in the morning he 
went away ashamed, but said nothing to his friends. Next 
night it was the turn of the second ; and she told him to see 
that the door latch was fastened ; and when he . touched the 
latch he could not let it go, and had to stand there all night 
holding it ; and so he went away, and said nothing. The next 
night the third came, and when he stepped upon ^e floor, one 
foot stuck so fast that he could not draw it out until morning ; 
and then he did the same as the others — went off quite cast 
down. And then the maiden gave all the money to the shoe- 
maker for his kindness to her. This is like the story of " The 
Master Maid," in Dr. Dasent's collection of ^^ Tales from the 
Norse." But there is the end of it to come. The shoemaker 
had to finish some shoes because the young King was going to 
be married; and the maiden said she should like to see the 
King before he married. So the shoemaker took her to the 
King's castle; and then she went into the wedding room, and 
because of her beauty they filled a vessel of wine for her. When 
she was going to drink it, there came a flame out of the glass, 
and out of the flame there came a silver pigeon and a golden 
pigeon ; and just thefa three grains of barley fell upon the floor, 
and the silver pigeon ate them up. Then the golden one said, 
" If thou hadst mind when I cleaned the byre, thou wouldst not 
eat that without giving me a share." Then three more grains 
fell, and the silver pigeon ate them also. Then said the golden 
pigeon, ^^ If thou hadst mind when I thatched the byre, thou 
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wooldst not eat that without giving me a share.'' Then three 
other grains fell, and the silver pigeon ate them up. And the 
golden pigeon said : ^^ If thou hadst mind when I harried the 
magpie's nest, thou wouldst not eat that without giving me my 
share. I lost my little finger bringing it down, and I want it 
still/* Then, suddenly, the King's son remembered, and knew 
who it was, and sprang to her and kissed her from hand to 
mouth ; and the priest came, and they were married. 
, These stories will be enough to show how the same idea re- 
peats itself in different ways among various peoples who have 
come from the same stock: for the ancient Hindu legend of 
UrvasJ and Purflravas, the Greek fable of Eros and Psyche, 
the Norse story of the Land East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon, the Teutonic story of the Soaring Lark, and the Celtic 
story of the Battle of the Birds, are all one and the same in 
j their general character, their origin, and their meaning ; and 
i in all these respects they resemble the story which we know so 
j well in English — that of Beauty and the Beast. The same 
'; kind of likeness has already been shown in the story of Cinder- 
j tUa, and in those which resemble it in the older Aryan legends 
Vnd in the later stories of the Greeks. 
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Oliveb Bell Bukoe, an American editor and dramatist, bom 
in New York City, Feb. 8, 1828 ; died there May 15, 1890. Thrown 
upon his own resources while still a boy, he entered the station- 
ery house of Jansen & Bell. While connected with this house he 
began writing plays. " Fate, or the Prophecy," a tragedy in blank 
verse, and " Marco Bozzaris " were played by James W. Wallack, 
and "Love in '76," a comedy, was played by Laura Keene in 
the leading woman's role. He also wrote a series of historical 
sketches which were afterward collected and published in a volume 
entitled " The Bomance of the Revolution." Li 1854 Mr. Bunce 
and his brother established a printing house and published Mrs. 
Ann S. Stephens's Monthly, Mr. Bunce acting as its editor. After a 
few years he became manager of the Publishing house of James 6. 
Gregory. In 1867 he formed a connection with D. Appleton & Co. 
which continued until his death. When Appleton's Journal was 
established in 1869, he was made associate editor, and upon the 
retirement of Robert Carter, in 1872, he became its chief editor. 
Besides the plays mentioned Mr. Bunce was the author of "A 
Bachelor's Story" (1860); "Life Before Him" (1860); "Recon- 
struction of the Union" (1862); "Bensley" (1863); "Bachelor 
Bluff" (1881); "Don't" (1883) ; "Fair Words About Fair Women, 
Gathered from the Poets " (1883) ; " My House : an Ideal " (1884) ; 
" Adventures of Timias Terrystone " (1885) ; " The Story of Happi- 
noland" (1889). 

Natural Justiob. 

(From "Bachelor Bluff.") 

Natural Juatipe! There is no such thing. If there is natu- 
ral justice, where and how is it exhibited? In what does it 
exist? In what way, I ask, has society supplanted or disregarded 
it? In Nature, sirs, there is neither justice, nor equity, nor 
equality; there is but one fundamental principle, and this is 
might. Throughout the whole dominion of Nature the lesser 
is ever conquered and absorbed by the greater; the weak suc- 
cumb to the strong, the big consume the little ; life in one form 
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is destroyed to perpetuate life in another form. The operations 
of Nature are harsh and inexorable, without mercy, without pity, 
without any sentiment soever, possessing one sole attribute — 
that of power. The equal right of different individuals to life, 
liberty, and happiness, is unknown. If we derive our ideas of 
right and wrong from certain implanted instincts, we certainly 
do not find their verification in any of the aspects of untamed 
Nature. Justice has no existence save as an intellectual per- 
ception of cultivated man — it is not a law of nature, but the 
sublime conception of man. How absurd, then, are all these 
frequent appeals to natural justice I The right term is natural 
injustice ; and if we look closely we will see that this elementary 
principle is continually operating in society ; that there is always 
a persistent conflict between natural injustice and human justice. 
As in Nature the big consume the little, so in society we find 
the strong controlling and absorbing the weak, the lesser con- 
tributing to the fruition of the greater, despite our struggles to 
have it otherwise. As society has advanced, things have changed 
much more in name than in fact. 
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HENRY CUTLER BUNNER. 

HsNBY CuYLEB BuKKEB, an Amerioon poet, journalist, and 
writer of short stories, was bom at Oswego, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1855 ; 
died at Nutley, N.J., May 11, 1896. He was educated in New 
York, and was about to enter Columbia College, when he changed 
his mind and took a position as clerk in an importing house. Be- 
ing an omnivorous reader and a close and careful student as well, 
he soon gave up this place and trusted to his pen for a living. 
While he was writing for the Arcadian, a short-lived journal, he 
was able to increase his acquaintance with the latter-day literatures 
of France and Germany. In 1873 Bunner began to write for the 
Arcadian, and in 1877, on the issue of the first number of the 
English edition of Fuck, he appeared as an assistant editor of 
that paper. His more permanent works include <<A Woman of 
Honor" (1883); "The Tower of Babel" (1883), a play written 
for Marie Wainwright ; " Airs from Arcady " (1884) ; " In Partner- 
ship" (1884) — in collaboration with Brander Mjsitthews; "The 
Midge" (1886); "The Story of a New York House" (1887); 
" Zadoc Pine " (1891) ; " The Runaway Browns " (1892) ; " Rowen " 
(1892); "Made in France" (1893); "Short Sixes" (1894), and 
" Jersey Street and Jersey Lane " (1896). Shortly before the pub- 
lication of " The Midge," Mr. Bunner was married to the lady to 
whom he had dedicated the final stanza of " Airs from Arcady," 
inscribed " To Her " ; and to whom he dedicated all his subsequent 
books — "To A. L. B." 

The Lovb-Lbttbrs of Smtth.^ 

(From "Short sixes.") 

When the little seamstress bad climbed to her room in the 
story oyer the top story of the g^at brick tenement house in 
which she lived, she was quite tired out. If you do not under- 
stand what a story over a top story is, you must remember that 
there are no limits to human greed, and hardly any to the 
height of tenement houses. When the man who owned that 
seven-story tenement found that he could rent another floor, 

^ Ckipyright, Eeppler and Schwarzmann. 
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he found no difficulty in persuading the guardians of our build- 
ing laws to let him clap another story on the roof, like a cabin 
on the deck of a ship; and in the southeasterly of the four 
apartments on this floor the little seamstress lived. Tou could 
just see the top of her window from the street — the huge cor- 
nice that had capped the original front, and that served as her 
window-sill now, quite hid all the lower part of the story on 
top of the top story. 

The little seamstress was scarcely thirty years old, but she 
was such an old-fashioned little body in so many of her looks 
and ways that I had almost spelled her ^^ sempstress," after the 
fashion of our grandmothers. She had been a comely body, 
too ; and would have been still, if she had not been thin and 
pale and anxious-eyed. 

She was tired out to-night, because she had been working 
hard all day for a lady who lived far up in the " New Wards " 
beyond Harlem River, and after the long journey home she had 
to climb seven flights of tenement-house stairs. She was too 
tired, both in body and in mind, to cook the two little chops 
she had brought home. She would save them for breakfast, she 
thought. So she made herself a cup of tea on the miniature 
stove, and ate a slice of dry bread with it. It was too much 
trouble to make toast. 

But after dinner she watered her flowers. She was never too 
tired for that, and the six pots of geraniums that caught the 
south sun on the top of the cornice did their best to repay her. 
Then she sat down in her rocking-chair by the window and 
looked out. Her eyry was high above all the other buildings, 
and she could look across some low roofs opposite and see the 
further end of Tompkins Square, with its sparse spring green 
showing faintly through the dusk. The eternal roar of the city 
floated up to her and vaguely troubled her. She was a country 
girl ; and although she had lived for ten years in New York, 
she had never grown used to that ceaseless murmur. To-night 
she felt the languor of the new season, as well as the heaviness 
of physical exhaustion. She was almost too tired to go to bed. 

She thought of the hard day done and the hard day to be 
begun after the night spent on the hard little bed. She thought 
of the peaceful days in the country, when she taught school in 
the Massachusetts village where she was bom. She thought of 
a hundred small slights that she had to bear from people better 
fed than bred. She thought of the sweet green fields that she 
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rarely saw nowadays. She thought of the long journey forth 
and back that must begin and end her morrow's work, and she 
wondered if her employer would think to offer to pay her fare. 
Then she pulled herself together. She must think of more 
agreeable things or she could not sleep. And as the only agree- 
able things she had to think about were her flowers, she looked 
at the garden on top of the cornice. 

A peculiar gritting noise made her look down, and she saw 
a cylindrical object that glittered in the twilight, advancing 
in an irregular and uncertain manner toward her flower-pots. 
Looking closer, she saw that it was a pewter beer-mug, which 
somebody in the next apartment was pushing with a two-foot 
rule. On top of the beer-mug was a piece of paper, and on 
this paper was written, in a sprawling, half -formed hand: — 

porter 

pleas excuse the libberty And 

drink it 

The seamstress started up in terror and shut the window. 
She remembered that there was a man in the next apartment. 
She had seen him on the stairs on Sundays. He seemed a 
grave, decent person; but — he must be drunk. She sat down 
on her bed all a-tremble. Then she reasoned with herself. 
The man was drunk, that was all. He probably would not 
annoy her further. And if he did, she had only to retreat to 
Mrs. Mulvaney's apartment in the rear, and Mr. Mulvaney, 
who was a highly respectable man and worked in a boiler-shop, 
would protect her. So, being a poor woman who had already 
had occasion to excuse — and refuse — two or three "libber- 
ties " of like sort, she made up her mind to go to bed like a 
reasonable seamstress, and she did. She was rewarded, for 
when her light was out, she could see in the moonlight that 
the two-foot rule appeared again with one joint bent back, 
hitched itself into the mug-handle, and withdrew the mug. 

The next day was a hard one for the little seamstress, and 
she hardly thought of the affair of the night before until the 
same hour had come around again, and she sat once more by 
her window. Then she smiled at the remembrance. "Poor 
fellow," she said in her charitable heart, "I've no doubt he's 
awfully ashamed of it now. Perhaps he was never tipsy be- 
fore. Perhaps he didn't know there was a lone woman in here 
to be frightened." 
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Just then she heard a gritting sound. She looked down. 

The pewter pot was in front of her, and the two-foot rule was 

slowly retiring. On the pot was a piece of paper, and on the 

paper was — 

porter 

goad for the helth 

it makes meet 

This time the little seamstress shut her window with a 
bang of indignation. The color rose to her pale cheeks. She 
thought that she would go down to see the janitor at once. 
Then she remembered the seven flights of stairs ; and she re- 
solved to see the janitor in the morning. Then she went to 
bed, and saw the mug drawn back just as it had been drawn 
back the night before. 

The morning came, but somehow the seamstress did not 
care to complain to the janitor. She hated to make trouble — 
and the janitor might think — and — and — well, if the wretch 
did it again she would speak to him herself, and that would 
settle it. And so on the next night, which was a Thursday, 
the little seamstress sat down by her window, resolved to 
settle the matter. And she had not sat there long, rocking in 
the creaking little rocking-chair which she had brought with 
her from her old home, when the pewter pot hove in sight, 
with a piece of paper on the top. This time the legend read : — 

PerJuipa you are afrade i wiU 

adress you 

i am not that kind 

The seamstress did not quite know whether to laugh or to 
cry. But she felt that the time had come for speech. She 
leaned out of her window and addressed the twilight heaven. 

"Mr. — Mr. — sir — I — will you please put your head out 
of the window so that I can speak to you ? '* 

The silence of the other room was undisturbed. The seam- 
stress drew back, blushing. But before she could nerve herself 
for another attack, a piece of paper appeared on the end of the 

two-foot rule* 

w/ien % Say a thing % 

msne it 

i have Bed i would not 

Adress you and i 
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What was the little seamstress to do? She stood by the 
window and thought hard about it. Should she complain to 
the janitor? But the creature was perfectly respectful. No 
doubt he meant to be kind. He certainly was kind, to waste 
these pots of porter on her. She remembered the last time — 
and the first — that she had drunk porter. It was at home, 
when she was a young girl, after she had the diphtheria. She 
remembered how good it was, and how it had given her back 
her strength. And without one thought of what she was doing, 
she lifted the pot of porter and took one little reminiscent sip — 
two little reminiscent sips — and became aware of her utter fall 
and defeat. She blushed now as she had never blushed before, 
put the pot down, closed the window, and fled to her bed like a 
deer to the woods. 

And when the porter anived the next night, bearing the 
simple appeal — 

DonH be afrade of it 
drink it aU 

the little seamstress arose and grasped the pot firmly by the 
handle, and poured its contents over the earth around her largest 
geranium. She poured the contents out to the last drop, and 
then she dropped the pot, and ran back and sat on her bed and 
cried, with her face hid in her hands. 

"Now," she said to herself, "you've done it I And you're 
just as nasty and hard-hearted and suspicious and mean as — as 
pusley ! " And she wept to think of her hardness of heart. 
"He will never give me a chance to say *I am sorry,' " she 
thought. And really, she might have spoken kindly to the poor 
man, and told him tiiat she was much obliged to him, but that 
he really must not ask her to drink porter with him. 

^^ But it's all over and done now," she said to herself as she 
sat at her window on Saturday night. And then she looked at 
the cornice, and saw the faithful little pewter pot traveling 
slowly toward her. 

She was conquered. This act of Christian forbearance was too 
much for her kindly spirit. She read the inscription on the paper, 

porter is good for Flours 
hut better for Fokes 

and she lifted the pot to her lips, which were not half so red as 
her cheeks, and took a good, hearty, grateful draught t 
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She sipped in thoughtful silence after this first plunge, and 
presently she was surprised to find the bottom of the pot in full 
view. Qn the table at her side a few pearl buttons were screwed 
up in a bit of white paper. She untwisted the paper and 
smoothed it out, and wrote in a tremulous hand — she could 
write a very neat hand — 

ITianks. 

This she laid on the top of the pot, and in a moment the bent 
two-foot rule appeared and drew the mail-carriage home. Then 
she sat still, enjoying the warm glow of the porter, which seemed 
to have permeated her entire being with a heat that was not at 
all like the unpleasant and oppressive heat of the atmosphere, 
an atmosphere heavy with the spring damp. A gritting on the 
tin aroused her. A piece of paper lay under her eyes. 

fine groing wecUher 

Smith 

Now it is unlikely that in the whole round and range of 
conversational commonplaces there was one other greeting that 
could have induced the seamstress to continue the exchange of 
communications. But this simple and homely phrase touched 
her country heart. What did "groing weather " matter to the 
toilers in this waste of brick and mortar ? This stranger must 
be, like herself, a country-bi'ed soul, longing for the new green 
and the upturned brown mold of the country fields. She took 
up the paper, and wrote under the first message : — 

Fine 

But that seemed curt : " for — " she added ; " for " what ? She 

did not know. At last in desperation she put down " potatoes." 

The piece of paper was withdrawn, and came back with an 

addition : — _, , ^ 

Too mist for potatos 

And when the little seamstress had read this, and grasped the 
fact that "m-i-s-t" represented the writer's pronunciation of 
" moist," she laughed softly to herself. A man whose mind at 
such a time was seriously bent upon potatoes was not a man to 
be feared. She found a half -sheet of note-paper, and wrote : — 

I lived in a small village before I came to New York, 
but I am afraid I do not know much about farming. Arc 
you a farmer ? 
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The answer came : — 

have ben most Every thing 
farmed a Spel in Maine 

Smith 

As she read this, the seamstress heard the church clock strike 
nine. 

^^ Bless me, is it so late ? " she cried, and she hurriedly pen- 
ciled Oood Nighty thrust the paper out, and closed the window. 
But a few minutes later, passing by, she saw yet another bit of 
paper on the cornice, fluttering in the evening breeze. It said 
only good nite^ and after a moment's hesitation, the little seam- 
stress took it in and gave it shelter. 

After this they were the best of friends. Every evening the 
pot appeared, and while the seamstress drank from it at her win- 
dow, Mr. Smith drank from its twin at his; and notes were ex- 
changed as rapidly as Mr. Smith's early education permitted. 
They told each other their histories, and Mr. Smith's was one of 
travel and variety, which he seemed to consider quite a matter 
of course. He had followed the sea, he had farmed, he had been 
a logger and a hunter in the Maine woods. Now he was fore- 
man of an East River lumber-yard, and he was prospering. In 
a year or two he would have enough laid by to go home to 
Bucksport and buy a share in a ship-building business. All this 
dribbled out in the course of a jerky but variegated correspond- 
ence, in which autobiographic details were mixed with reflections 
moral and philosophical. 

A few samples will give an idea of Mr. Smith's style : — 

i was one trip to van demens 
land 

To which the seamstress replied : — 

It must have been very interesting. 

But Mr. Smith disposed of this subject very briefly: — 

it ioomt 
Further he vouchsafed : — 

i seen a Chinese cook in 

hong kong could cook flapjacks 

like your mx>theT 

a mishnery that sells Rum 
is the menest of Oods crechers 
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a hulfite is not what it is 
cract up to Be 

the dagos are vmssen the 
brutes 

i am 6 IX 

but my Father was 6 foot 4 

The seamstress had taught school one winter, and she could 
not refrain from making an attempt to reform Mr. Smith's or- 
thography. One evening, in answer to this communication, — 



she wrote : — 



i kUld a Bare in Maine 600 
lbs waight 



IsnH it generally spelled Bear ? 

but she gave up the attempt when he responded : — 

a bare is a mene animle any 
way you spel him 

The spring wore on, and the summer came, and still the even- 
ing drink and the evening correspondence brightened the close 
of each day for the little seamstress. And the draught of porter 
put her to sleep each night, giving her a calmer rest than she 
had ever known during her stay in the noisy city ; and it began, 
moreover, to make a little "meet" for her. And then the 
thought that she was going to have an hour of pleasant com- 
panionship somehow gave her courage to cook and eat her little 
dinner, however tired she was. The seamstress's cheeks began 
to blossom with the June roses. 

And all this time Mr. Smith kept his vow of silence un- 
broken, though the seamstress sometimes tempted him with 
little ejaculations and exclamations to which he might have re- 
sponded. He was silent and invisible. Only the smoke of his 
pipe, and the clink of his mug as he set it down on the cornice, 
told her that a living, material Smith was her correspondent. 
They never met on the stairs, for their hours of coming and go- 
ing did not coincide. Once or twice they passed each other in 
the street — but Mr. Smith looked straight ahead of him about 
a foot over her head. The little seamstress thought he was a 
very fine-looking man, with his six feet one and three-quarters 
and his thick brown beard. Most people would have caUed him 
plain. 
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Once she spoke to him. She was coming home one summer 
evening, and a gang of comer-loafers stopped her and demanded 
money to buy beer, as is their custom. Before she had time to 
be frightened, Mr. Smith appeared, — whence, she knew not, — 
scattered the gang like chaff, and collaring two of the human 
hyenas, kicked them, with deliberate, ponderous, alternate kicks, 
until they writhed in ineffable agony. When he let them crawl 
away,^ she turned to him and thanked him warmly, looking 
very pretty now, with the color in her cheeks. But Mr. Smith 
answered no word. He stared over her head, grew red in the 
face, fidgeted nervously, but held his peace until his eyes fell on 
a rotund Teuton passing by. 

" Say, Dutchy ! " he roared. The German stood aghast. " I 
ain't got nothing to write with ! " thundered Mr. Smith, looking 
him in the eye. And then the man of his word passed on his way. 

And so the summer went on, and the two correspondents 
chatted silently from window to window, hid from sight of all 
the world below by the friendly cornice. And they looked out 
over the roof and saw the green of Tompkins Square grow 
darker and dustier as the months went on. 

Mr. Smith was given to Sunday trips into the suburbs, and 
he never came back without a bunch of daisies or black-eyed 
Susans or, later, asters or golden-rod for the little seamstress. 
Sometimes, with a sagacity rare in his sex, he brought her a 
whole plant, with fresh loam for potting. 

He gave her also a reel in a bottle, which, he wrote, he had 
^^maid " himself, and some coral, and a dried flying-fish that was 
something fearful to look upon, with its sword-like fins and its 
hollow eyes. At first she could not go to sleep with that flying- 
fish hanging on the wall. 

But he surprised the little seamstress very much one cool 
September evening, when he shoved this letter along the cor^ 
nice : — 

Bespected and Honored Madam : 

Having long and vainly sought an opportunity to convey to you 
the expression of my sentiments, I now avail myself of the privilege 
of epistolary communication to acquaint you with the fact that the 
Emotions, which you have raised in my breast, are those which 
should point to Connubial Love and Affection rather than to simple 
Friendship, In short, Madam, I have the Honor to approach you 
with a Proposal, the acceptance of which will fill me with ecstatic 
Gratitude, and enable me to extend to you those Protecting Cares, 
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whioh the Matrimonial Bond makes at once the Duty and the Privi- 
lege of him^ who would^ at no distant date, lead to the Hymeneal 
Altar one whose charms and virtues should suffice to kindle its 
Flames, without extraneous Aid 

I remain, Dear Madam, 
Your Humble Servant and Ardent Adorer, J. Smith. 

The little seamstress gazed at this letter a long time. Per- 
haps she was wondering in what Ready Letter- Writer of the last 
century Mr. Smith had found his form. Perhaps she was amused 
at the results of his first attempt at punctuation. Perhaps she 
was thinking of something else, for there were tears in her eyes 
and a smile on her small mouth. 

But it must have been a long time, and Mr. Smith must have 
grown nervous, for presently another communication came along 
the line where the top of the cornice was worn smooth. It read : 

If not understood will you mart/ me 
The little seamstress seized a piece of paper and wrote : — 
J^ I say Yes J will you speak to me ? 

Then she rose and passed it out to him, leaning out of the win- 
dow, and their faces met. 

The Old Flag. 

Off with your hat as the flag goes by ! 

And let the heart have its say ; 
You're man enough for the tear in your eye 

That you will not wipe away. 

You're man enough for a thrill that goes 

To your very finger-tips — 
Ay I the lump just left then in your throat that rose 

Spoke more than your parted lips. 

Lift up the boy on your shoulder, high, 

And show him the faded shred — 
Those stripes would be red as the sunset sky 

If Death could have dyed them red. 

The man that bore it with Death has lain 

This twenty years and more ; — 
He died that the work should not be vain 

Of the men who bore it befoi*e. 

The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray — 
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But look at his eye fire young and bold. 
At the tune that he hears them play. 

The old tune thunders through all the air^ 

And spikes right in to the heart ; — 
If ever it calls for you, boy, be there ! 

Be there, and ready to start. 

Off with your hat as the flag goes by ! 

Uncover the youngster's head ! 
Teach him to hold it holy and high, 

For the sake of its sacred dead. 



Candob. 

" I KNOW what you're going to say," she said, 

And she stood up, looking uncommonly tall ; 

<< You are going to speak of the hectic Fall 
And say you're sorry the Summer's dead. 

And no other summer was like it, you know, 

And can I imagine what made it so ? 
Now are n't you, honestly ? " " Yes," I said. 

" I know what you're going to say," she said ; 

" You are going to ask if I forget 

That day in June when the woods were wet. 
And ycu carried me " — here she dropped her head — 

" Over the creek ; you are going to say, 

Do I remember that horrid day ? 
Now, are n't you, honestly ? " " Yes," I said* 

<« I know what you're going to say," she said ; 

" You are going to say that since that time 

You have rather tended to run to rhyme, 
And" — her clear glance fell and her cheek grew red — 

<< And have I noticed your tone was queer ? — 

Why, everybody has seen it here I — 
Now, are n't you, honestly ? " " Yes," I said* 

** I know what you're going to say," I said ; 

" You're going to say you've been much annoyed, 
And I'm short of tact — you will say devoid — 

And I'm clumsy and awkward, and call me Ted. 
And I bear abuse like a dear old lamb, 
And you'll have me, anyway, just as I am. 

Now, aren't you honestly ? " " Ye — es," she said^ 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 

John Bunt an, an English author, born in Elstow, Bedford, in 
November, 1628 ; died in London, Aug. 31, 1688. He was the son 
of a tinker, went to the village school, and at seventeen enlisted in 
the Parliamentary army and served during the decisive year of 
1645. In 1653 he joined a little community sometimes described 
as a Baptist church, and preached in the villages near Bedford until 
imprisoned in the Bedford jail. Here he remained for twelve 
years, being only released after the Declaration of Indulgence in 
1672. The " Pilgrim's Progress " was begun while the author was 
in prison, and was issued in 1678, a second part appearing in 1684. 
It was soon followed by "The Holy War," the account of the 
taking of the " fair and delicate town " of Mansoul by Diabolus, 
and of its recapture by Prince Emmanuel. "The life of Mr. 
Badman" is a didactic tale in the form of a dialogue between Mr. 
Wiseman and Mr. Attentive. It describes the career of a vulgar 
scoundrel, and is "a vivid picture of rough life in the days of 
Charles H." Mr. Badman is a reprobate, living all his life in sin, 
and dying in peace. Though now little read, it is a remarkable 
work. 

Bunyan's death was the consequence of an act of charity. In 
1688 he traveled on horseback from Bedford to Reading to recon- 
cile a father to his son, whom he had disinherited. Bunyan's 
mission was successful, but it cost him his life. Returning by 
London, he was overtaken by rain and drenched to the skin. He 
reached the house of a friend in London, where he died ten days 
afterward of a fever. 



The Fight with Apollyon. 

(From the "Pilgrim's Progress.") 

But now, in this Valley of Humiliation, poor Christian was 
hard put to it; for he had gone but a little way before he es- 
pied a foul fiend coming over the field to meet him; his name 
is Apollyon. Then did Christian begin to be afraid, and to 
cast in his mind whether to go back or to stand his ground : 
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But he considered again that he had no armor for his back> 
and therefore thought that to turn the back to him might give 
him the greater advantage with ease to pierce him with his 
darts. Therefore he resolved to venture and stand his ground; 
for, thought he, had I no more in mine eye than the saving of 
my life, 'twould be the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and ApoUyon met him. Now the monster 
was hideous to behold: he was clothed with scales like a fish 
(and they are his pride) ; he had wings like a dragon, feet like 
a bear, and out of his belly came fire and smoke ; and his mouth 
was as the mouth of a lion. When he was come up to Chris- 
tian, he beheld him with a disdainful countenance, and thus 
began to question with him. 

ApoUyon — Whence come you? and whither are you bound? 

Christian — I am come from the City of Destruction, which 
is the place of all evil, and am going to the City of Zion. 

ApoUyon — By this I perceive thou art one of my subjects, 
for all that country is mine, and I am the prince and god of it. 
How is it then that thou hast run away from thy King? Were 
it not that I hope thou mayest do me more service, I would 
strike thee now at one blow to the ground. 

Christian — I was bom indeed in your dominions, but your 
service was h&u:d, and your wages such as a man could not live 
on, **for the wages of sin is death"; therefore when I was 
come to years, I did as other considerate persons do — look out, 
if perhaps I might mend myself. 

ApoUyon — There is no prince that will thus lightly lose 
his subjects, neither will I as yet lose thee; but since thou 
complainest of thy service and wages, be content to go back ; 
what our country will afford, I do here promise to give thee. 

Christian — But I have let myself to another, even to the 
King of Princes, and how can I witii fairness go back with thee ? 

ApoUyon — Thou hast done in this according to the proverb, 
changed a bad for a worse ; but it is ordinary for those that have 
professed themselves his servants, after a while to give him the 
slip and return again to me : Do thou so too, and all shall be 
well. 

Christian — I have given him my faith, and sworn my alle- 
giance to him: how then can I go back from this, and not be 
hanged as a traitor ? 

ApoUyon — Thou didst the same to me, and yet I am willing 
to pass by all, if now thou wilt yet turn again and go bftck^p.^Tp 
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ChrUttan — What I promised thee was in my nonage; and 
besides, I count that the Prince under whose banner now I stand 
is able to absolve me ; yea, and to pardon also what I did as 
to my compliance with thee : and besides, O thou destroying 
Apollyon, to speak truth, I like his service, his wages, his ser- 
vants, his government, his company and country, better than 
thine ; and therefore leave off to persuade me further ; I am his 
servant, and I will follow him. 

Apollyon — Consider again when thou art in cool blood, what 
thou art like to meet with in the way that thou goest. Thou 
knowest that for the most part his servants come to an ill end, 
because they are transgressors against me and my ways : How 
many of them have been put to shameful deaths ; and besides, 
thou countest his service better than mine, whereas he never 
came yet from the place where he is to deliver any that served 
him out of our hands ; but as for me, how many times, as all 
the world very well knows, have I delivered, either by power or 
fraud, those that have faithfully served me, from him and his, 
though taken by them ; and so I will deliver thee. 

Christian — His forbearing at present to deliver them is on 
purpose to try their love, whether they will cleave to him to the 
end: and as for the ill end thou sayest they come to, that is 
most glorious in their account; for for present deliverance, they 
do not much expect it, for they stay for their glory, and then 
they shall have it, when their Prince comes in his, and the glory 
of the angels. 

Apollyon — Thou hast already been unfaithful in thy service 
to him, and how dost thou think to receive wages of him ? 

Christian — Wherein, O Apollyon, have I been unfaithful 
to him? 

Apollyon — Thou didst faint at first setting out, when thou 
wast almost choked in the Gulf of Despond ; thou didst attempt 
wrong ways to be rid of thy burden, whereas thou shouldsthave 
stayed till thy Prince had taken it off ; thou didst sinfully sleep 
and lose thy choice thing ; thou wast also almost persuaded to 
go back at the sight of the lions; and when thou talkest of 
thy journey, and of what thou hast heard and seen, thou art 
inwardly desirous of vainglory in all that thou sayest or doest. 

Christian — All this is true, and much more which thou hast 
left out ; but the Prince whom I serve and honor is merciful, 
and ready to forgive; but besides, these infirmities possessed 
me in thy countrjs for there I sucked them in, and I have 
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groaned under them, been sorry for them, and have obtained 
pardon of my Prince. 

Then Apollyon broke out into grievous rage, saying, ^^I am 
an enemy to tlds Prince ; I hate his person, his laws, and peo- 
ple : I am come out on purpose to withstand thee." 

Christian — Apollyon, beware what you do, for I am in the 
King's highway, the way of holiness, therefore take heed to 
yourself. 

Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of 
the way, and said, " I am void of fear in this matter ; prepare 
thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den, that thou 
shalt go no further ; here will I spill thy soul." 

And with that he threw a flaming dart at his breast, but 
Christian had a shield in his hand, with which he caught it, and 
so prevented the danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw 'twas time to bestir him : 
and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing darts as thick as 
hail ; by the which, notwithstanding all that Christian could do 
to avoid it, Apollyon wounded him in his head, his hand, and 
foot. This made Christian give a little back ; ApoUyon there- 
fore followed his work amain, and Christian again took courage, 
and resisted as manfully as he could. This sore combat lasted 
for above half a day, even till Christian was almost quite spent ; 
for you must know that Christian, by reason of his wounds, 
must needs grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather up 
close to Christian, and wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful 
fall ; and with that Christian's sword flew out of his hand. Then 
said Apollyon, I am sure of thee now ; and with that he had 
almost pressed him to death, so that Christian began to despair 
of life : but as God would have it, while Apollyon was fetching 
of his last blow, thereby to make a full end of this good man. 
Christian nimbly stretched out his hand for his sword, and 
caught it, saying, " Rejoice not agfainst me, O mine enemy I 
when I fall I shall arise " ; and with that gave him a deadly 
thrust, which made him give back, as one that had received his 
mortal wound ; Christian, perceiving that, made at him again, 
saying, " Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us." And with that Apollyon spread 
forth his dragon's wings, and sped him away, that Christian for 
a season saw him no more. 

In this combat no man can imagine, unless he had seen and 
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heard as I did, what yelling and hideous roaring Apo)lyon made 
all the time at the fight; he spake like a dragon ; iand on the 
other side, what sighs and groans burst from Chiistian's heart I 
never saw him all the while give so much as one pleasant look, 
till he perceived he had wounded Apollyon with his two-edged 
sword ; then indeed he did smile, and look upward ; but 'twas 
the dreadfulest sight that ever I saw. 

So when the battle was over, Christian said, I will here give 
thanks to him that hath delivered me out of the mouth of the 
lion, to him that did help me against Apollyon. And so he did, 
saying : — 

Great Beelzebub, the captain of this fiend, 
Designed my ruin ; therefore to this end 
He sent him harnessed out : and he with rage 
That hellish was, did fiercely me engage : 
But blessed Michael helped me, and I 
By dint of sword did quickly make him fly. 
Therefore to him let me give lasting praise, 
And thank and bless his holy name always. 

Then there came to him a hand, with some of the leaves of 
the tree of life, the which Christian took, and applied to the 
wounds that he had received in the battle, and was healed im- 
mediately. He also sat down in that place to eat bread, and to 
drink of the bottle that was given him a little before ; so being 
refreshed, he addressed himself to his journey, with his sword 
drawn in his hand ; for he said, I know not but some other 
enemy may be at hand. But he met with no other affront from 
Apollyon quite through this valley. 



Vanity Faie. 

Then I saw in my dream, that when they were got out of 
the wilderness, they presently saw a town before them, and the 
name of that town is Vanity ; and at the town there is a fair 
kept, called Vanity Fair. It is kept all the year long. It 
beareth the name of Vanity Fair, because the town where it is 
kept is lighter than vanity (Psa. 62 : 9) ; and also because all 
that is there sold, or that cometh thither, is vanity ; as is the 
saying of the wise, " All that cometh is vanity." (Eccl. 11*: 8; 
see also 1 : 2-14 ; 2 : 11-17 ; Isa. 40 : 17.) , 
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This fair is no new-erected business, but a thing of ancient 
standing. I will show you the original of it. 

Almost five thousand years ago there were pilgrims walking 
to the Celestial City, as these two honest persons are: and 
Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, with their companions, per- 
ceiving by the path the pilgrims made, that their way to the 
city lay through this town of Vanity, they contrived here to set 
up a fair ; a fair wherein should be sold all sorts of vanity, and 
that it should last all the year long. Therefore, at this fair are 
all such merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades, places, honors, 
preferments, titles, countries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures; and 
delights of all sorts, as harlots, wives, husbands, children, mas- 
ters, servants, lives, blood, bodies, souls, silver, gold, pearls, 
precious stones, and what not. 

And moreover, at this fair there is at all times to be seen 
jugglings, cheats, games, plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, 
and that of every kind. 

Here are to be seen, too, and that for nothing, thefts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, false-swearers, and that of a blood-red color. 

And, as in other fairs of less moment, there are the several 
rows and streets under their proper names, where such and such 
wares are vended ; so here, likewise, you have the proper places, 
rows, streets (namely, countries and kingdoms), where the 
wares of this fair are soonest to be found. Here is the Britain 
Row, the French Row, the Italian Row, the Spanish Row, the 
German Row, where several sorts of vanities are to be sold. 
But, as in other fairs, some one commodity is the chief of all the 
fair, so the ware of Rome and her merchandise is greatly pro- 
moted in this fair ; only our English nation, with some others, 
have taken a dislike thereat. 

Now, as I have said, the way to the Celestial City lies just 
through this town where this lusty fair is kept ; and he that 
would go to the city, and yet not go through this town, "must 
needs go out of the world." (1 Cor. 4 : 10.) The Prince of 
princes himself, when here, went through this town to his own 
country, and that upon a fair-day, too ; yea, and, as I think, it 
was Beelzebub, the chief lord of this fair, that invited him to 
buy of his vanities, yea, would have made him lord of the fair, 
would he but have done him reverence as he went through the 
town. Yea, because he was such a person of honor, Beelzebub 
had him from street to street, and showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world in a little time, that he mi&^ht, if possible, allure 
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that blessed One to cheapen and buy some of his vanities : but 
he had no mind to the merchandise, and therefore left the town, 
without laying out so much as one farthing upon these vanities. 
(Matt. 4: 8, 9; Luke 4: 6-7.) This fair, therefore, is an 
ai^cient thing, of long standing, and a very great fair. 

Now, these pilgrims, as I said, must needs go through this 
fair. Well, so they did ; but behold, even as they entered into 
the fair, all the people in the fair were moved; and the town 
itself, as it were, in a hubbub about them, and that for several 
reasons: for. 

First, The Pilgrims were clothed with such kind of raiment 
as was diverse from the raiment of any that traded in that fail*. 
The people, therefore, of the fair made a great gazing upon 
them : some said they were fools (1 Cor. 4 : 9, 10) ; some, they 
were bedlams ; and some, they were outlandish men. 

Secondly, And as they wondered at their apparel, so they 
did likewise at their speech; for few could understand what 
they said. They naturally spoke the langpiage of Canaan; 
but they that kept the fair were the men of this world: so that 
from one end of the fair to the other, they seemed barbarians 
each to the other. (1 Cor. 2 : 7, 8.) 

Thirdly, But that which did not a little amuse the mer- 
chandisers was that these pilgrims set very light by all their 
wares. They cai*ed not so much as to look upon them; and 
if they called upon them to buy, they would put their fingers 
in their ears and cry, " Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity " (Psa. 119 : 87), and look upwcud, signifying that their 
trade or trafi&c was in heaven. (Phil. 3 : 20, 21.) 

One chanced, mockingly, beholding the carriage of the men, 
to say Tinto them, "What will ye buy?" But they, looking 
gravely upon him, said, "We buy the truth." (Prov. 23: 23.) 
At that there was an occasion taken to despise the men the 
more ; some mocking, some taunting, some speaking reproach- 
fully, and some calling upon others to smite them. At last, 
things came to a hubbub and great stir in the fair, insomuch 
that all order was confounded. Now was word presently 
brought to the great one of the fair, who quickly came down, 
and deputed some of his most trusty friends to t^e those men 
into examination about whom the fair was almost overturned. 
So the men were brought to examination; and they that sat 
upon them asked them whence they came, whither they went, 
and what they did there in such an unusual garb* The men , 
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told them tliat they were pilgrims and sti-angers in the world, 
and that they were going to their own country, which was 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. 11 : 13-16) ; and that they had 
given no occasion to the men of the town, nor yet to the mer- 
chandisers, thus to abuse them, and to let them in their jour- 
ney, except it was for that, when one asked them what they 
would buy, they said they would buy the truth. But they that 
were appointed to examine them did not believe them to be any 
other than bedlams and mad, or else such as came to put all 
things into a confusion in the fair. Therefore they took them 
and beat them, and besmeared them with dirt, and then put 
them into the cage, that they might be made a spectacle to all 
the men of the fair. There, therefore, they lay for some time, 
and were made the objects of any man's sport, or malice, or 
revenge; — the great one of the fair laughing still at all that 
befell them. But the men being patient, and '^ not rendering 
railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing," and giving good 
words for bad, and kindness for injuries done, some men in the 
fair, that were more observing and less prejudiced than the rest, 
began to check and blame the baser sort for their continual 
abuses done by them to the men. They, therefore, in an angry 
manner let fly at them again, counting them as bad as the men 
in the cage, and telling them that they seemed confederates, 
and should be made partakers of their misfortunes. The others 
replied that, for aught they could see, the men were quiet and 
sober, and intended nobody any harm; and that there were 
many that traded in their fair that were more worthy to be put 
into the cage, yea, and pillory too, than were the men that they 
had abused. Thus, after divers words had passed on both sides 
(the men behaving themselves all the while very wisely and 
soberly before them), they fell to some blows among themselves, 
and did harm one to another. Then were these two poor men 
brought before their examiners again, and were charged as 
being guilty of the late hubbub that had been in the fair. So 
they beat them pitifully, and hanged irons upon them, and led 
them in chains up and down the fair, for an example and terror 
to others, lest any should speak in their behalf, or join them- 
selves unto them. But Christian and Faithful behaved them- 
selves yet more wisely, and received the ignominy and shame 
that was cast upon them with so much meekness and patience, 
that it won to their side (though but few in comparison of the 
rest) several of the men in the fair. This put the other party 
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yet into a greater rage, insomuch that they concluded the death 
of these two men. Wherefore they threatened that neither 
cage nor irons should serve their turn, but that they should die 
for the abuse they had done, and for deluding the men of the 
fair. 

Then were they remanded to the cage again, until further 
order should be taken with them. So they put them in and 
made their feet fast in the stocks. 

Here, also, they called again to mind what they had heard 
from their faithful friend Evangelist, and were the more con- 
firmed in their way and sufferings by what he told them would 
happen to them. They also now comforted each other, that 
whose lot it was to suffer, even he should have the best of it : 
therefore each man secretly wished that he might have tiiat pre- 
ferment. But committing themselves to the all-wise dispos^ of 
Him that ruleth all things, with much content they abode in the 
condition in which they were, until they should be otherwise 
disposed of. 

Then a convenient time being appointed, they brought them 
forth to their trial, in order to their condemnation. When the 
time was come, they were brought before their enemies and 
arraigned. The judge's name was Lord Hategood ; their indict- 
ment was one and the same in substance, though somewhat 
varying in form; the contents whereof was this: **That they 
were enemies to, and disturbers of, the trade; that they had 
made commotions and divisions in the town, and had won a 
party to their own most dangerous opinions, in contempt of the 
law of their prince." 

Then Faithful began to answer that he had only set himself 
agrainst that which had set itself against Him that is higher 
than the highest. And, said he, as for disturbance, I make 
none, being myself a man of peace : the parties that were won 
to us, were won by beholding our truth and innocence, and they 
are only turned from the worse to the better. And as to the 
king you talk of, since he is Beelzebub, the enemy of our Lord, 
I defy him and all his angels. 

Then proclamation was made, that they that had aught to 
say for their lord the king against the prisoner at the bar, 
should forthwith appear, and give in their evidence. So there 
came in three witnesses, to wit, Envy, Superstition, and Pick- 
thank. They were then asked if they knew the prisoner at the 
bar ; and what they had to say for tJieir lord the king against 
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him. Then stood forth Envy, and said to this effect: My lord, 
I have known this man a long time, and will attest upon my 
oath, before this honorable bench, that he is — 

Judge — Hold ; give him his oath. 

So they sware him. Then he said. My lord, this man, not- 
withstanding his plausible name, is one of the vilest men in our 
country; he neither regarded prince nor people, law nor custom, 
but doeth all that he can to possess all men with certain of his 
disloyal notions, which he in the general calls principles of 
faith and holiness. And in particular, I heard him once myself 
affirm, that Christianity and the customs of our town of Vanity 
were diametrically opposite, and could not be reconciled. By 
which saying, my lord, he doth at once not only condemn all 
our laudable doings, but us in the doing of them. 

Then did the judge say to him. Hast thou any more to say ? 

Envy — My lord, I could say much more, only I would not 
be tedious to the court. Yet if need be, when the other gentle- 
men have given in their evidence, rather than anything shall be 
wanting that will dispatch him, I will enlarge my testimony 
against him. So he was bid to stand by. 

Then they called Superstition, and bid him look upon the 
prisoner. They also asked, what he could say for their lord 
the king against him. Then they swear him ; so he began. 

Superstition — My lord, I have no great acquaintance with 
this man, nor do I desire to have furtiier knowledge of him. 
However, this I know, that he is a very pestilent fellow, from 
some discourse that I had with him the other day, in this town ; 
for then, talking with him, I heard him say, that our religion 
was naught, and such by which a man could by no means please 
God. Which saying of his, my lord, your lordship very well 
knows what necessarily thence will follow, to wit, that we still 
do worship in vain, are yet in our sins, and finally shall be 
damned: and this is that which I have to say. 

Then was Pickthank sworn, and bid say what he knew in 
the behalf of their lord the king against the prisoner at the 
bar. 

Pickthank — My lord, and you gentlemen all, this fellow I 
have known of a long time, and have heard him speak things 
that ought not to be spoken ; for he hath railed on our noble 
prince Beelzebub, and hath spoken contemptibly of his honor- 
able friends, whose names are, the Lord Oldman, the Lord 
Carnal Delight, the Lord Luxurious, the Lord Desire of Vain 
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Glory, my old Lord Lechery, Sir Having Greedy, with all the 
rest of our nobility : and he hath said, moreover, that if all men 
were of his mind, if possible, there is not one of these noblemen 
should have any longer a being in this town. Besides, he hath 
not been afraid to rail on you, my lord, who are now appointed 
to be his judge, calling you an ungodly villain, with many other 
such-like vilifying terms, with which he hath bespattered most 
of the gentry of our town. 

When this Pickthank had told his tale, the judge directed 
his speech to the prisoner at the bar, saying. Thou renegade, 
heretic, and traitor, hast thoi^ heard what these honest gentle- 
men have witnessed against thee ? 

Faithful — May I speak a few words in my own defense ? 

Judge — Sirrah, thou deservest to live no longer, but to be 
slain immediately upon the place ; yet, that all men may see 
our gentleness towards thee, let us hear what thou, vile rene- 
gade, hast to say. 

FaitJtfvl — 1. I say, then, in answer to what Mr. Envy hath 
spoken, I never said aught but this, that what rule, or laws, or 
custom, or people, were flat against the word of God, are diamet- 
rically opposite to Christianity. If I have said amiss in this, 
convince me of my error, and I am ready here before you to 
make my recantation. 

2. As to the second, to wit, Mr. Superstition, and his charge 
against me, I said only this, that in the worship of God there 
is required a divine faith; but there can be no divine faith with- 
out a divine revelation of the will of God. Therefore, what- 
ever is thrust into the worship of God that is not agreeable to 
divine revelation, cannot be done but by a human faith ; which 
faith will not be profitable to eternal life. 

8. As to what Mr. Pickthank hath said, I say (avoiding 
terms, as that I am said to rail, and the like), that the prince 
of this town, with all the rabblement, his attendants, by this 
gentleman named, are more fit for a being in hell than in this 
town and country. And so the Lord have mercy upon me. 

Then the judge called to the jury (who all this while stood 
by to hear and observe), Gentlemen of the jury, you see this 
man about whom so great an uproar hath been made in this 
town ; you have also heard what these worthy gentlemen have 
witnessed against him ; also, you have heard his reply and con- 
fession : it lieth now in your breasts to hang him, or save his 
life ; but yet I think meet to instruct you in our law. 
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There was an act made in the days of Pharaoh the Great, 
servant to our prince, that, lest those of a contrary religion 
should multiply and grow too strong for him, their males 
should be thrown into the river. (Exod. 1 : 22.) There was 
also an act made in the days of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, 
another of his servants, that whoever would liot fall down and 
worship his golden image, should be thrown into a fiery furnace. 
(Dan. 8 : 6.) There was also an act made in the days of Darius, 
iJiat whoso for some time called upon any god but him, should 
be cast into the lion's den. (Dan. 6 : 7.) Now, the substance 
of these laws this rebel hath broken, not only in thought (which 
is not to be borne), but also in word and deed; which must, 
therefore, needs be intolerable. 

For Uiat of Pharaoh, his law was made upon a supposition 
to prevent mischief, no crime being yet apparent ; but here is a 
crime apparent. For the second and thiixi, you see he disputeth 
against our religion ; and for the treason that he hath already 
confessed, he deserveth to die the death. 

Then went the jury out, whose names were Mr. Blindman, 
Mr. Nogood, Mr. Mjdice, Mr. Lovelust, Mr. Liveloose, Mr. 
Heady, Mr. Highmind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, 
Mr. Hatelight, and Mr. Implacable; who every one gave in 
his private verdict against him among themselves, and after- 
wards unanimously concluded to bring him in g^ty before the 
judge. And first among themselves, Mr. Blindman, the fore- 
man, said, I see clearly tiiat this man is a heretic. Then said 
Mr. Nogood, away with such a fellow from the earth. Aye, 
said Mr. Malice, for I hate the very looks of him. Then said 
Mr. Lovelust, I could never endure him. Nor I, said Mr. Live- 
loose, for he would always be condemning my way. Hang him, 
hang him, said Mr. Heady. A sorry scrub, said Mr. Highmind. 
My heart riseth against him, said Mr. Enmity. He is a rogue, 
said Mr. Liar. Hanging him is too good for him, said Mr. 
Cruelty. Let us dispatch him out of the way, said Mr. Hate- 
light. Then said Mr. Implacable, Might I have all the world 
given me, I could not be reconciled to him ; therefore let us 
forthwith bring him in guilty of death. 

And so they did; therefore he was presently condemned to 
be had from Hke place where he was to the place from whence 
he came, and there to be put to the most cruel death that could 
be invented. 

They therefore brought him out, to do with him accordingj 
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to their law ; and first they scourged him, then they buffeted 
him, then they lanced his flesh with knives ; after that, they 
stoned him with stones, then pricked him with their swords ; 
and last of all, they burned him to ashes at the stake. Thus 
came Faithful to his end. 

Now I saw, that there stood behind the multitude a chariot 
and a couple of horses waiting for Faithful, who (as soon as 
his adversaries had dispatched him) was taken up into it, and 
straightway was carried up through the clouds with sound of 
trumpet, the nearest way to the celestial gate. But as for 
Christian, he had some respite, and was remanded back to 
prison: so he remained there for a space. But He who over* 
rules all things, having the power of their rage in his own 
hand, so wrought it about, that Christian for that time escaped 
them, and went his way. 

And as he went, he sang, saying, 

Well, Faithful, thou hast faithfully profest 
Unto thy Lord, with whom thou shalt be blest, 
When Faithless ones, with all their vain delights, 
Axe crying out under their hellish plights : 
Sing, Faithful, sing, and let thy name survive ; 
For though they killed thee, thou art yet alive. 



Giant Dbbpaib. 

Now I beheld in my dream, that they had not journeyed 
far, but the river and the way for a time parted, at which they 
were not a little sorry ; yet they durst not go out of the way. 
Now the way from the river was rough, and their feet tender 
by reason of their travels ; so the souls of the pilgrims were 
much discouraged because of the way. (Num. 21 : 4.) Where- 
fore, still as they went on, they wished for a better way. Now, 
a little before them, there was on the left hand of liie road a 
meadow, and a stile to go over into it, and that meadow is 
called Bypath meadow. Then said Christian to his fellow. If 
this meadow lieth along by our wayside, let's go over into it. 
Then he went to the stile to see ; and behold, a path lay along 
by the way on the other side of the fence. It is according to 
my wish, said Christian ; here is the easiest going ; come, good 
Hopeful, and let us go over. , 
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Hopeful — But how if this path should lead us out of the way? 

That is not likely, said the other. Look, doth it not go 
along by the wayside ? So Hopeful, being persuaded by his 
fellow, went after him over the stile. When they were gone 
over, and were got into the path, they found it very easy for their 
feet ; and withal, they, looking before them, espied a man walk- 
ing as they did, and his name was Vain-Confidence : so they 
called after him, and asked him whither that way led. He said. 
To the Celestial Gate. Look, said Christian, did I not tell you 
so ? By this you may see we are right. So they followed, and 
he went before them. But behold, the night came on, and it 
grew very dark ; so they that were behind lost sight of him that 
went before. 

He, therefore, that went before (Vain-Confidence by name), 
not seeing the way before him, fell into a deep pit, which was 
on purpose there made, by the prince of those g^unds, to catch 
vain-glorious fools withal, and was dashed in pieces with his 
faU. (Isa. 9:16.) 

Now, Christian and his fellow heard him fall. So they 
called to know the matter, but there was none to answer, only 
they heard a groaning. Then said Hopeful, Where are we 
now? Then was his fellow silent, as mistrusting that he had 
led him out of the way : and now it began to rain, and thun- 
der, and lighten, in a most dreadful manner, and the water 
rose amain. 

Then Hopeful groaned in himself, saying. Oh, that I had 
kept on my way I 

Christian — Who could have thought that this path should 
have led us out of the way ? 

Sbpefid — I was afraid on't at the very firsts and therefore 
gave you that gentle caution. I would have spoken plainer, 
but that you are older than I. 

Christian — Good brother, be not offended: I am sorry I 
have brought thee out of the way, and that I have put thee into 
such imminent danger. Pray, my brother, forgive me ; I did 
not do it of an evil intent. 

Hopeful — Be comforted, my brother, for I forgive thee; 
and believe, too, that this shall be for our good. 

Christian — I am glad I have with me a merciful brother: 
but we must not stand here ; let us try to go back again. 

Hopeful — But, good brother, let me go before. 

Christian — No, if you please, let me go first, that R,ftWfeTp 
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be any danger, I may be first therein, because by my means we 
are both gone out of the way. 

■ Hop^ul — No, said Hopeful, you shall not go first, for your 
mind being troubled may lead you out of the way again. Then 
for their encouragement they heard the voice of one saying, 
"Let thine heart be toward the highway, even the way that 
thou wentest : turn again." (Jer. 81 : 21.) But by this time 
the waters were greatly risen, by which the way of going back 
was very dangerous. (Then I thought that it is easier going 
out of the way when we are in, than going in when we are out.) 
Yet they adventured to go back ; but it was so dark, and the 
flood was so high, that in their going back they had like to have 
been drowned nine or ten times. 

Neither could they, with all the skill they had, get again to 
the stile that night. Wherefore at last, lighting under a little 
shelter, they sat down there till the day brake ; but, being 
weary, they fell asleep. Now there was, not far from the place 
where they lay, a castle, called Doubting Castle, the owner 
whereof was Giant Despair, and it was in his grounds they 
now were sleeping; wherefore he, getting up in the morning 
early, and walking up and down in his fields, caught Christian 
and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. Then with a grim and 
surly voice he bid them awake, and asked them whence they 
were, and what they did in his grounds. They told him] they 
were pilgrims, and that they had lost their way. Then said 
the giant. You have this night trespassed on me by trampling 
in and lying on my grounds, and therefore you must go along 
with me. So they were forced to go, because h,e was stronger 
than they. They had also but little to say, for they knew 
themselves in a fault. The giant, therefore, drove them before 
him, and put them into his castle, into a very dark dungeon, 
nasty and stinking to the spirits of these two men. Here, then, 
they lay from Wednesday morning till Saturday night, without 
one bit of bread or drop of drink, or light, or any to ask how 
they did ; they were, therefore, here in evil case, and were far 
from friends and acquaintance. (Psa. 88 : 18.) Now, in this 
place. Christian had double sorrow, because it was through his 
unadvised counsel that they wei*e brought into this distress. 

Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was Diffidence : 
so, when he was gone to bed, he told his wife what he had done, 
to wit, that he had taken a couple of prisoners, and cast them 
into his dungeon for trespassing on his grounds. Then hQ 
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asked her, also, what he had. best do further with them. So 
she asked him what they were, whence they came, and whither 
they were bound ; and he told her. Then she counseled him, 
that, when he arose in the morning, he should beat them with- 
out mercy. So when he arose, he getteth him a grievous crab- 
tree cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, and there 
first falls to rating of them as if they were dogs, although they 
gave him never a word of distaste. Then he fell upon them, 
and beat them fearfully, in such sort that they were not able 
to help themselves, or to turn them upon the floor. This done, 
he withdraws and leaves them there to condole their misery, 
and to mourn under their distress : so all that day they spent 
their time in nothing but sighs and bitter lamentations- The 
next night, she, talking with her husband further about them, 
and understanding that they were yet alive, did advise him to 
counsel them to make away with themselves. So, when morn- 
ing was come, he goes to them in a surly manner, as before, 
and perceiving them to be very sore with the stripes that he 
had given them the day before, he told them, that since they 
were never like to come out of that place, their only way would 
be forthwith to make an end of themselves, either with knife, 
halter, or poison ; for why, said he, should you choose to live, 
seeing it is attended with so much bitterness ? But they de- 
sired him to let them go. With that he looked ugly upon them, 
and rushing to them, had doubtless made an end of them him- 
self, but that he fell into one of his fits (for he sometimes in 
sunshiny weather fell into fits), and lost for a time the use of 
his hands ; wherefore he withdrew, and left them, as before, to 
consider what to do. Then did the prisoners consult between 
themselves whether it was best to take his counsel or no ; and 
thus they began to discourse. 

Christian — Brother, said Christian, what shall we do? 'The 
life that we now live is miserable. For my part, I know not 
whether it is best to live thus, or to die out of hand. My soul 
chooseth strangling rather than life, and the grave is more easy 
for me than this dungeon. (Job 7: 16.) Shall we be ruled by 
the giant? 

Hopeful — Indeed our present condition is dreadful, and 
death would be far more welcome to me than thus forever to 
abide ; but yet, let us consider, the Lord of the country to which 
we are going hath said, " Thou shalt do no murder," no, not 
to another man's person ; much more, then, are we forbidden 
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to take his counsel to kill ourselves. Besides, he that kills 
another, can but commit murder upon his body ; but for one 
to kill himself, is to kill body and soul at once. And, more- 
over, my brother, thou talkest of ease in the grave ; but hast 
thou forgotten the hell whither for certain the murderers go? 
for ^^no murderer hath eternal life," &c. And let us consider 
again, that all the law is not in the hand of Giant Despair: 
others, so far as I can understand, have been taken by him as 
well as we, and yet have escaped out of his hands. Who knows 
but that God, who made the world, may cause that Giant De- 
spair may die ; or that, at some time or other, he may forget to 
lock us in ; or that he may, in a short time, have another of his 
fits before us, and may lose the use of his limbs? And if ever 
that should come to pass again, for my part, I am resolved to 
pluck up the heart of a man, and to try my utmost to get from 
under his hand. I was a fool that I did not try to do it before. 
But, however, my brother, let us be patient, and endure a while : 
the time may come that may give us a happy release ; but let 
us not be our own murderers. With these words Hopeful at 
present did moderate the mind of his brother; so they con- 
tinned together in the dark that day, in their sad and doleful 
condition. 

Well, towards evening the giant goes down into the dun- 
geon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his counsel. But, 
when he came there he found them alive ; and, truly, alive was 
all ; for now, what for want of bread and water, and by reason 
of the wounds they received when he beat them, they could do 
little but breathe. But, I say, he found them alive ; at which 
he fell into a grievous rage, and told them, that, seeing they 
had disobeyed his counsel, it should be worse with them than i£ 
they had never been bom. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Christian 
fell into a swoon ; but, coming a little to himself again, they 
renewed their discourse about the giant's counsel, and whether 
yet they had best take it or no. Now Christian again seemed 
for doing it ; but Hopeful made his second reply, as f olloweth : — 

Hopeful — My brother, said he, rememberest thou not how 
valiant thou hast been heretofore ? Apollyon could not crush 
thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, or see, or feel, in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. What hardship, terror, and 
amazement, hast thou already gone through; and art thou now 
nothing but fears ? Thou seest that I am in the dungeon with 
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thee, a far weaker man by nature than thou art. Also, this 
giant hath wounded me as well as thee, and hath also cut off 
the bread and water from my mouth, and with thee I mourn 
without the light. But, let us exercise a little more patience. 
Remember how thou playedst the man at Vanity Fair, and wast 
neither afraid of the chain nor cage, nor yet of bloody death ; 
wherefore, let us (at least to avoid the shame that it becomes 
not a Christian to be found in) bear up with patience as well 
as we can. 

Now, night being come again, and the giant and his wife 
being in bed, she asked him concerning the prisoners, and if 
they had taken his counsel: to which he replied, They are 
sturdy rogues ; they choose rather to bear all hardships than to 
make away with themselves. Then said she, Take them into 
the castle-yard to-morrow, and show them the bones and skulls 
of those tiiat thou hast already dispatched, and make them 
believe, ere a week comes to an end, thou wilt tear them in 
pieces, as thou hast done their fellows before them. 

So, when the morning was come, the giant goes to them 
again, and takes them into the oastle-yard, and shows them as 
his wife had bidden him. These, said he, were pilgrims, as you 
are, once, and they trespassed on my grounds, as you have 
done ; and, when I thought fit, I tore them in pieces ; and so 
within ten days I will do to you. Go, get you down to your 
den again. And with that he beat them all the way thither. 
They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamentable case, 
as before. Now, when night was come, and when Mrs. Diffi- 
dence, and her husband t^e giant, was got to bed, they began 
to renew their discourse of their prisoners ; and, withal, the old 
giant wondered that he could neither by his blows nor counsel 
bring them to an end. And with that his wife replied, I fear, 
said she, that they live in hopes that some will come to re- 
lieve them; or that they have picklocks about them, by the 
means of which they hope to escape. And sayest thou so, my 
dear? said the giant. I will therefore search them in the 
morning. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to pray, 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as one half 
amazed, brake out into this passionate speech: What a fool, 
quoth he, am I, thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I may 
as well walk at liberty I I have a key in my bosom, called 
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Promise, that will, I am persuaded, open any lock in Doubting 
Castle. Then said Hopeful, That is good news: good brother, 
pluck it out of thy bosom, and try. 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began to try 
at the dungeon-door, whose bolt, as he turned the key, gave 
back, and the door flew open with ease, and Christian and 
Hopeful both came out. Then he went to the outward door 
that leads into the castle-yard, and with his key opened that 
door also. After that he went to the iron gate, for that must 
be opened too; but that lock went desperately hard, yet the 
key did open it. They then thrust open the gate to make 
their escape with speed; but that gate, as it opened, made 
such a creaking that it waked Giant Despair, who hastily 
rising to pursue his prisoners, felt his limbs to fail; for his fits 
took him again, so that he could by no means go after them. 
Then they went on, and came to the King's highway, and so 
were safe, because they were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they began to 
contrive with themselves what they should do at that stile 
to prevent those that should come after from falling into the 
hands of Giant Despair. So they consented to erect there a 
pillar, and to engrave upon the side thereof this sentence: 
" Over this stile is the way to Doubting Castle, which is kept 
by Giant Despair, who despiseth the King of the Celestial 
Country, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims." Many there- 
fore, that followed after, read what was written, and escaped 
the danger. This done, they sang as follows : — 

" Out of the way we went, and then we found 
What 'twas to tread upon forbidden ground : 
And let them that come after have a care, 
Lest heedlessness makes them as we to fare; 
Lest they, for trespassing, his prisoners are, 
Whose castle's Doubting, and whose name's Despair/' 



(Prom " The Holy War.") 

The Dbalikgb of Diabolus with My Lobd Ukdebstakd- 
iNG AND Mr. Conscibnob. 

Now having got possession of this stately palace or castle, 
what doth he but makes it a garrison for himself, and strength- 
ens and fortifies it with all sorts of provision a^nst the King 
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Shaddai, or those that should endeavor the regaining of it to 
him and his obedience again. Ttiis done, but not thinking 
himself yet seciu'e enough, in the next place he bethinks him- 
self of new modeling the town; and so he does, setting up one, 
and putting down another at pleasure. Wherefore my Lord 
Mayor, whose name was my Lord Understanding, and Mr. 
Recorder, whose name was Mr. Conscience, these he put out of 
place and power. 

As for my Lord Mayor, though he was an understanding 
man, and one, too, that had complied with the rest of the town 
of Mansoul in admitting the giant into the town ; yet Diabolus 
thought not fit to let him abide in his former luster and glory, 
because he was a seeing man. Wherefore he darkened him, 
not only by taking from him his office and power, but by build- 
ing an high and strong tower, just between the Sun's refections 
'and the windows of my lord's palace; by which means his 
house and all, and the whole of his habitation, were made as 
dark as darkness itself. And thus, being alienated from the 
light, he became as one that was bom blind. To this his house, 
my lord was confined as to a prison, nor might he, upon his 
parole, go farther than within his own bounds. And now, had 
he had an heart to do for Mansoul, what could he* do for it, or 
wherein could he be profitable to her? So then, so long as 
Mansoul was under the power and goyemment of Diabolus (and 
so long it was under him as it was obedient to him, which 
was even until by a war it was rescued out of his hand), so 
long my Lord Mayor was rather an impediment in, than an 
advantage to, the famous town of Mansoul. 

As for Mr. Recorder, before the town was taken, he was a 
man well read in the laws of his King and also a man of cour- 
age and faithfulness to speak truth at every occasion; and he 
had a tongue as bravely hung, as he had a head filled with 
judgment. Now, this man Diabolus could by no means abide, 
because, though he gave his consent to his coming into the 
town, yet he could not, by all the wiles, trials, stratagems, and 
devices that he could use, make him wholly his own. True, he 
was much degenerated from his former King, and also much 
pleased with many of the giant's laws and service ; but all this 
would not do, forasmuch as he was not wholly his. He would 
now and then think upon Shaddai, and have dread of his law 
upon him, and then he would speak against Diabolus with a 
voice as great as when a lion roareth. Yea, and would also at 
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certain times, when his fits were upon him (for you must know 
that sometimes he had terrible fits), make the whole town of 
Mansoul shake with his voice; and therefore the new King 
of Mansoul could not abide him. 

Diabolus, therefore, feared the Recorder more than any that 
was left alive in the town of Mansoul, because, as I said, his 
words did shake the whole town ; they were like the rattling 
thunder, and also like thunder-claps. Since, therefore, the 
giant could not make him wholly his own, what doth he do but 
studies all he can to debauch the old gentleman, and by de- 
bauchery to stupefy his mind aud more harden his heart in the 
ways of vanity. And as he attempted, so he accomplished his 
design : he debauched the man and, by little and little, so drew 
him into sin and wickedness, that at last he was not only de- 
bauched, as at first, and so by consequence defiled, but was 
almost (at last, I say) past all conscience of sin. And this was 
the farthest Diabolus could go. Wherefore he bethinks him of 
another project, and that was to persuade the men of the town 
that Mr. Recorder was mad, and so not to be regarded. And 
for this he urged his fits, and said, ^^ If he be himself, why doth 
he not do thus always ? But," quoth he, ^^ as all mad folks have 
their fits, and in them their raving language, so hath this old 
man and doating gentleman." ' 

Thus, by one means or another, he quickly got Mansoul to 
slight, neglect, and despise whatever Mr. Recorder could say. 
For, besides what already you have heard, Diabolus had a way 
to make the old gentleman, when he was merry, imsay and 
deny what he in Ids fits had afi^med. And, indeed, this was 
the next way to make himself ridiculous, and to cause that 
no man should regard him. Also he never spake freely for 
King Sbaddai, but always by force and constraint. Besides, he 
would at one time be hot against that at which, at another, he 
would hold his peace; so uneven was he now in his doings. 
Sometimes he would be as if fast asleep, and again sometimes 
as dead, even then when the whole town of Mansoul was in her 
career after vanity, and in her dance after the giant's pipe. 

Wherefore, sometimes when Mansoul did use to be fright- 
ened with the thundering voice of the Recorder that was, and 
when they did tell Diabolus of it, he would answer that what 
the old gentleman said was neither of love to him nor pity to 
them, but of a foolish fondness that he had to be prating; and 
so would hush, still, and put all to quiet again. And that he 
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might leave no aigoment unuiged that might tend to make 
secure, he said, and said it often, ^^ O Mansoul ! consider that, 
notwitiistanding the old gentleman's rage, and the rattle of his 
high and thundering woi^ you hear nothing of Shaddai him- 
self ;" when, liar and deceiver that he was, every outcry of 
Mr. Recorder against the sin of Mansoul was the voice of God 
in him to them. . . . ^^ Moreover, O Mansoul," quoth he, 
"consider how I have served you, even to the uttermost of my 
power, and that with the best that I have, could get, or procure 
for you in all the world. ... I have not laid any restraint 
upon you; you have no law, statute, or judgment of mine to 
fright you i I call none of you to account for your doings, ex- 
cept the madman — you know who I mean; I have granted you 
to live, each man like a prince in his own, even with as little 
control from me as I myself have from you." 

And thus would Diabolus hush and quiet the town of Man- 
soul, when the Recorder that was, did at times molest them ; 
yea, and with such cursed orations as these would set the whole 
town in a rage and fury against the old gentleman. Yea, the 
rascal crew at some times would be for destroying him. They 
have often wished in my hearing that he had lived a thousand 
miles off from them : his company, his words, yea, the sight of 
him, and especially when they remembered how in old times he 
did use to threaten and condemn them (for all he was now so 
debauched), did terrify and afiSict them sore. 



The Pbisonbbs from Mansoul apprab Befobb 
Pbinge Emmanuel. 

Well, the time is come that the prisoners must go down to 
the camp, and appear before the Prince. And thus was the 
manner of their going down : Captain Boanerges went with a 
guard before them, and Captain Conviction came behind, and the 
prisoners went down, bound in chains, in the midst. So, I say, 
the prisoners went in the midst, and the guard went with flying 
colors behind and before, but the prisoners went with droop- 
ing spirits. Or, more particularly thus : — The prisoners went 
down all in mourning; they put ropes upon themselves; they 
went on, smiting themselves on the breast, but durst not lift up 
their eyes to heaven. Thus they went out at the gate of Man- 
soul, till they came into the midst of the Prince's army, the 
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sight and glory of which did greatly heighten their affliction. 
Nor could they now longer forbear, but cry aloud, ** O unhappy 
men I O wretched men of Mansoul I " Their chains, still mix- 
ing their dolorous notes with the cries of the prisoners, made 
the noise more lamentable. 

So when they came to the door of the Prince's pavilion, they 
cast themselves prostrate upon the place ; then one went in and 
told his lord that the prisoners were come down. The Prince 
then ascended a throne of state, and sent for the prisoners in ; 
who, when they came, did tremble before him, also they cov- 
ered their faces with shame. Now, as they drew near to the 
place where he sat, they threw themselves down before him. 
Then said the Prince to the Captain Boanerges, " Bid the pris- 
oners stand upon their feet." Then they stood trembling 
before him, and he said, " Are you the men that heretofore were 
the servants of Shaddai?" And they said, "Yes, Lord, yes." 
Then said the Prince again, " Are you the men that did suffer 
yourselves to be corrupted and defiled by that abominable one, 
Diabolus ? '' And they said, " We did more than suffer it. Lord, 
for we chose it of our own mind." The Prince asked further, 
saying, " Could you have been content that your slavery should 
have continued under his tyranny as long as you had lived?" 
Then said the prisoners, " Yes, Lord, yes ; for his wajrs were 
pleasing to our flesh, and we were grown aliens to a better 
state." — "And did you," said he, "when I came up against 
the town of Mansoul, heartily wish that I might not have the 
victory over you?" — "Yes, Lord, yes," said tiiey. Then said 
the Prince, " And what punishment is it, think you, that you 
deserve at my hands, for these and other your high and mighty 
sins?" And they said, "Both death and the deep. Lord; for 
we have deserved no less." He then asked again if they had 
aught to say for themselves why the sentence that they con- 
fessed they had deserved should not be passed upon them. And 
they said, " We can say nothing. Lord : thou art just, for we 
have sinned." Then said the Prince, " And for what are those 
ropes in your hands ? " The prisoners answered, " These roj)es 
are to bind us withal to the place of execution, if mercy be not 
pleasing in thy sight." So he further asked, if all the men in 
the town of Mansoul were in this confession as they ? And 
they answered, "All the natives. Lord; but for the Diabolo- 
nians that came into our town where the tyrant got possession 
of us, we can say nothing for them." 
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Then the Prince commanded that a herald should be called, 
and that he should, in the midst and throughout the camp of 
Emmanuel proclaim, and that with sound of trumpet, that the 
Prince, the son of Shaddai, had, in his Father's name, and for 
his Father's glory, gotten a perfect conquest and victory over 
Mansoul; and that the prisoners should follow him and say 
Amen. So this was done as he had commanded. And pres- 
ently the music that was in the upper region sounded melodi- 
ously, the captains that were in the camp shouted, and the 
soldiers did sing songs of triumph to the Prince; the colors 
waved in the wind, and great joy was everywhere, only it was 
wanting as yet in the hearts of the men of Mansoul. 

Then the Prince called for the prisoners to come and to 
stand again before him, and they came and stood trembling. 
And he said unto them, " The sins, trespasses, iniquities that 
you, with the whole town of Mansoul, have from time to time 
committed against my Father and me, I have power and com- 
mandment from my Father to forgive to the town of Mansoul, 
and do forgive you accordingly." And having so said, he gave 
them, written in parchment, and sealed with seven seals, a large 
and general pardon, commanding my Lord Mayor, my Lord 
Will-be-will, and Mr. Recorder to proclaim, and cause it to be 
proclaimed to-morrow, by that the sun is up, throughout the 
whole town of Mansoul. Moreover, the Prince stripped the 
prisoners of their mourning weeds, and gave them beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness. Then he gave to each of the three jew- 
els of gold and precious stones, and took away their ropes and 
put chains of gold about their necks and ear-rings in their ears. 

Now, the prisoners, when they did hear the gracious words 
of Prince Emmanuel, and had beheld all that was done unto 
them, fainted almost quite away ; for the grace, the benefit, the 
pardon, was sudden, glorious and so big, that they were not able 
to stand up under it. Yea, my Lord Will-be-will swooned 
outright; but the Prince stepped to him, put his everlasting 
arms under him, embraced him, kissed him, and bid him be of 
good cheer, for all should be performed according to his word. 
He also did kiss and embrace and smile upon the other two that 
were Will-be-will's companions, saying, " Take these as further 
tokens of my love, favor, and compassions to you ; and I charge 
you that you, Mr. Recorder, tell in the town of Mansoul what 
you have heard and seen." 
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Then were their fetters broken to pieces before their faces, 
and cast into the air, and their steps were enlarged under them. 
Then they fell down at the feet of the Prince, and kissed his 
feet, and wetted them with tears: also they called out with. a 
mighty strong voice, saying, " Blessed be the glory of the Lord 
from this place." So they were bid rise up and go to the 
town, and tell to Mansoul what the Prince had done. He com- 
manded, also, that one with a pipe and tabor should go and play 
before them all the way into the town of Mansoul. Then was 
fulfilled what they never looked for, and they were made to 
possess that which they never dreamed of. 



The Doubtbbs. 

The doubters are such as have their name from their nature 
as well as from the land and kingdom where they are bom ; 
their nature is to put a question upon every one of the truths 
of Emmanuel, and their country is called the land of ^^ Doubt- 
ing," and that land lieth off, and furthest remote to the north, 
between the land of ^* Darkness " and that called the ^^ Valley 
of the Shadow of Death." For though the land of Darkness 
and that called the Valley of the Shadow of Death be sometimes 
called as if they were one and the selfnsame place, yet indeed 
they are two, lying but a little way asunder, and tiie land of 
Doubting points in, and lieth between them. This is *the land 
of Doubting; and these that came with Diabolus to ruin the 
town of Mansoul are the natives of that country. 
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